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NOTES 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


BOOK I. 


éweidy wacay modu x.7.2. . 

The order of the first paragraph is disturbed by the repetition 
of the statement that every. community aims at some good. The 
meaning will be clearer if drawn out in a technical form: 


Every community aims at some good: 
Every city is a community; and therefore 
Every city aims at some good. 
Upon which rests a second syllogism with added determinants : 


Whereas all communities aim at some good, 
the highest aim at the highest good: 
The city is the highest community; and therefore 
The city aims at the highest good. 
Compare the opening of the Nicom. Ethics, i. 1. § 1,— 

waga Téxvy xal waa pébodos suolws 34 wpafis nal wpoaipects cyabou 
vente éplerbas Boxe? Bid xados dwesfvarro rdyabie ob wdvt’ épicras. 

Similarly the Metaphysics begin with a general proposition, 
wdores dsbpewes roi eidivas dptyorras pice ; and the Posterior Analytics, 
wéea Sidacxadia nal waca pdbnois davoyruc) «x spovsapxovons yiveras 
yooceos. 

The connexion of what follows in § 2, if there be any, is not 
easy to trace: ‘But a community is a complex organisation ;’ Or, 
* But we must not suppose the different forms of communities to 
be the same;’ Or, the agreement described in the first sentence 
may be contrasted with the difference of opinion in the second ;— 

VOL. WU. B 


2 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘We are all agreed about the end of the state, but we are not 
equally agreed about the definition of the ruler.’ 


“Ooos pév otvy olovras modtrixdy xat Bacidixdy kal olxovopixdy xa 

Seororudy elvas tov abtov «.7.X. 

The starting-point of Aristotle’s enquiry here, as in many other 
passages, is a-criticism of Plato. See Politicus, 259 C, davepdv 
&s émornpn pia mepi mdvr ori raira’ ravrnv 8€ cire Baowdixny eire 
wroXcrixyy etre olxovopuny Tis Ovopale, pndey arta Stapepapeia. 

This criticism is further worked out in ii. c. 1-5; cp. especially, 
c. 2. §§ 2-8, where Aristotle shows that the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements. An opposite view is maintained, or appears 
to be maintained by Socrates in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 12, where he 
Says, 7 Toy lier émpédeca wAHOE pdvov Bahéper ris ray cowav; and § 7, 
where the good oixordyos is said to be the good orparyyés. This is 
a paradoxical way of insisting on the interdependence or identity 
of different callings; Aristotle rather dwells upon their diversity. | 


otoy dy pév Gdtywr. Sc. dpywy g, or dpxp. 
A general notion gathered from the words woAcrixdy nal Baorhecdy 


K.TA, 


cat wodrixdy 8é x.7.X., 
Sc. rdy Gpxovra Aéyovss. 


ris emoriuns Ths THadmSs, 

SC. srodirexys, to be supplied either from the previous: part of the 
sentence, or from the word wodsrudy which follows :— According 
to the principles of the science which deals with this subject.’ Cp. 
i. 8.§ 7, Oddarray roairny, where roirqy is to be explained from 
édselas which precedes: and in the same chapter, § 9, rovairg xrijase, 
where roatry (meaning ‘in the sense of a bare livelihood’) is 
gathered from abréguros and pi 8 ddAcyfs in the previous section ; 
and ii. 4. § 4, def 32 rovodrous elvar robs dpyopévous pis vd webapyetw wal 
pi) vearepifew; where rowtrovs, meaning ‘ disunited, is a notion 
supplied from the preceding words,—frrov yap fora Gola nowse 
Svrev rév rixvey xal rév yvaudw: and ii, 6. § 22, ds pdr ofp ob dx Sqyo- 
kparias xal posapylas bi cwncriva: viv roairyy wolsrelay, where the 


NOTES, BOOK 1.1. 3 


idea of an ‘imperfect’ state, like that contained in Plato’s Laws, 
has to be gathered from the whole preceding passage. 


xara thy Sonynpérny pédodor. L 3. 

i.e. the method of analysis which resolves the compound into 
the simple. Cp.c. 8.§ 1, dAws 8 wept sdons xrijcews xal ypnpariorixis 
Geapnoepe xara Tov iprynpévor rpdwov, éxeiwep cal-6 8ovdos tis Krycews 
pepos Ts fy, 

Seryquémy, ‘which we have followed,’ not merely in the Ethics, 
as Schneider and others; for the same expression occurs N. E. 
ii. 7. § 9 (xara rdv ichyynpévoy rpdnoy), and therefore. can hardly 
refer to them, but ‘ generally’ or ‘in this discussion.’ The pééodos, 
like the Adyos in Plato, goes before and we follow. Cp. De Gen. 
Anim.’ 3. 758 a. 28, and note on c. 13. § 6. 


Gowep yap ev roic Eos vd curberoy péxpt tay dovbérav dvdyen 1. 3. 
Scacpeiy (ravra yap dddxtora pdpia rou wavrds), otro Kal wékw ef dp 
ovyxerrat oxomourres CydpeOa nai wepi todrwv paddoy, ri re dvapdpovow 
@Anros xai cf 11 reynndy évdexeras AaBeiw wept Exacroy rdv pybévrev. 

rovrey may either refer 1)* to é£ &» ovyrecra, i.e. the elements of 
the state which he is going to distinguish in this book; or 2) to 
the different kinds of rule mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
(Bernays, Susemihl) : in the latter case it is paraphrased by wepi 
fzacros rév pobévrev, in the next clause. (For the vague antecedent 
10 rovre» cp. supra c. 2. § 2, 12, etc.,etc.) Aristotle treats of ‘the 
kinds of rule’ in Book iii. cc. 7, 8, and in the fourth and sixth books. 

wai, according to the first explanation=‘ as about the state so 
about the elements of the state,’ according to the second,=‘ about 
kinds of government as well as about other things.’ Sowep dv rois 
Dress .. xal wepi rovree is repeated or resumed in Somep éy rois Dros 
aal dy retro at the beginning of the next paragraph, c. 2. § 1. 

The argument is to the effect that if we analyse forms of 
government into their parts, or into their kinds, we shall see 
that they differ in something besides number—e.g. in the nature 
of the anthority exercised in them, or in the character of their 
magistracies, or in the classification of their citizens. (Cp. iv. 4. 
§ 7%.) That states consist not only of their elements, but have in 
them something analogous to the principle of life in the human 

B2 


4 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


frame, is a truth strongly felt by Plato (Rep. v. 462 D), less strongly 
by Aristotle (infra c. 2. § 13). 


2 1. af 89 tes €€ dpyns ra mpdypara pudpeva Bheypacer, Sowep ev ros dAdors, 
xal év rovros xd\\or’ dy otrw Gewpnoecer. 

. Aristotle does.not mean that politics are to be studied in the 
light of history; but rather that the complex structure of the state ..is 
to be separated into the simple elements out of which it appears to 
be ‘created. Yet the two points of view are not always distin- 
guished by him ; and his method of procedure is often historical 
(e.g. in Book v) as well as analytical. : 


2.2, wat vy... durois duoiiy 13 éplerbat, olov aird, Tocovroy xarahimey 
Erepoy. | 
Aristotle, like Plato (Symp. 186), attributed sex to plants, male 
,and female being combined in the same plant. The analogy of 
plants and animals is drawn out; De Gen. Anim. i. c. 23. 
3.2. tadra rouiy, | 
SC. rd mpoopdpyeva tnd Tov dpyovros, another instance of the vague 
antecedent (c. 1. § 2 and c. 2. § 12). 


2.3. rip Aedepuxio Badxatpay, 

" Evidently an instrument that could serve other purposes than 
that of a knife. Compare the oBedicxoAvynoy mentioned in iv. 
15. § 8. The Delphian knife is described by Hesychius as Aap- 
Bdvovca tunpocbey pépos o8nporr, ‘having an iron part added to it in 
front.’ The name is in some way connected with the sacrifice at 
Delphi, and is said in the appendix to the Proverbiorum Centuria, 
1. 94 (p. 393 Schneidewin) to have passed into a proverb directed 
against the meanness of the Delphians in taking a part of the 
sacrifices and in charging for the use of the sacrificial knife. (See 
Goettling, Commentatio de Machaera Delphica, Jena, 1856.) We’ 
may agree with Schlosser in thinking that the matter is unimportant. 


2.4. 10 hives dpyor ovx Exovcw, ... yiverat 5 nowurvia airéy Sovdns nal Soddov. 
‘Among barbarians women are slaves. The reason is that all 
barbarians are equally slaves: there is no ruling principle among 
them such as gives the true relation of husband and wife, of master 

and slave; they are all upon a level.’ Cp. infra, cc. 12, 18. 


ee ee ae ate ee ee ee 


NOTES, BOOK I. 2. 5 


© olxow pev sporiora yuvaixd re Bowy 7’ dporipa’’ 2. 5. 
Compare Wallace’s Russia (p. 90. ed. 8). ‘The natural labour 

unit (i.e. the Russian peasant family of the old type) comprises 

a man, a woman, and a horse.’ 
els wGcay Hpépar. 2. 5. 
‘For wants which recur every day,’ and therefore can never be 

left unsatisfied. 


Spondsvous. 2. 5. 

‘Sitting in the smoke of one fire’ is read by MSS. of the better 
class, P*, Ls, corr. Mb, William de Moerbek ; dpoxdrous by the rest 
(Susemihl). The meaning of the latter word ‘fed at the same 
manger’ is better suited to the context. 

9 & dx xhedver olxidv rowevia npdty xpycens Evexev pi) epnpépov Kdpy. 2. 5. 

There was a time when the eéyy or village community had an 
important place in Greek life. Cp. iii. 9. § 14, where it is joined 
with yévos (wdhis 8¢ 9 yerav cal copay xowerla (ene redeias cal ai- 
rapxovs), and Thucydides, i. 5: ib. 10 (xard xépas 3¢ rG wadag 
ras “EdAddos rpomy olxurGeions, Sc. ris Zxdprys). Such communities 
lasted into historical times in tolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, and 
even in Laconia. During the life of Aristotle himself the villages 
of Arcadia had been united by Epaminondas in the city of Mega- 
lopolis (cp. note on ii. 2. § 3). 

spém. To be taken with the words which follow: ‘When they 
began no longer to regard only the necessities of life.’ 

pducre 82 xara $dow goxer 3 xbpy dwoula olaas ely’ obs xaodol 2. 6. 
sues dnoyddaxtas, watdds ve xa) raider watdas. 

‘The tie of relationship is still acknowledged in the village, 
which in its most natural form is only a larger family or a colony of 
the family.’ (There should be a comma in the Greek after 
épeyaxras; the words saidds re «rd. though construed with 
aadevow, being really an explanation of dwesia.) The form of 
the village community is most natural, not when composed of 
individuals combined by chance, say, for the purposes of plunder 
or self-defence, but when the family becoming enlarged leaves its 
original] seat and finds anew home. The expression dwouia olzias is 
not strictly accurate, for the village might grow up on the same spot. 
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Cp. Cicero de Officiis, i. 17, ‘Nam cum sit hoc natura 
commune animantium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, prima 
societas in ipso conjugio est: proxima in liberis: deinde 
una domus, communia omnia. Id autem est principium urbis 
et quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum conjunc- 
tiones, post consobrinorum sobrinorumque; qui cum una domo 
jam capi non possunt, in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. 
Sequuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures pro- 

‘ pinqui. Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum.’ 

SpoydAakres, 2 rare term for yevvirat or hparepes. 

2.6. 8d wat rd ‘mparov éBacidevorro al adds, kai viv ere ra eOvn’ ex 
Bacrevopévov yip cvvidOov, aca ydp olka Baowdevera: tmd roi 
mpeaBurdrov, Sore cal al drouta Sid thy ovyyévevav. cal oir’ dori» 


4 réyer” OnmP OSs ‘Bemsoreves 8€ Exacros 


waidoy 73 dAdxeoyv,” 
omopddes ydp* xal ovre rd apxatov gxovy. al rovs Geovs 8 da rovro 
wavres haot Bacirever Oat, Gri xai abrot of pév ere nal viv, of 8¢ rd dpyaiov 
éBacitevovre § Sowep 8¢ cal ra <n davrois apoporovow ol dvOperro., ovre 
nai rovs Bious ray Oemy. 

The argument is as follows: The rise of the village from the 
family explains also the existence of monarchy in ancient Hellas. 
For in the family the eldest rules. This rule of the eldest in the 
family is continued into the village, and from that passes into the 
state. In support of his opinion Aristotle quotes what Homer 
says of the Cyclopes (a passage also quoted by Plato, Laws 680, 
in a similar connexion), and he further illustrates it by men’s ideas 
about the Gods, to whom they attribute a regal or patriarchal form 
of government, such as their own had been in primitive times. :,’ 

; ve fey here aa in B53 3 (see note in oc) general er 
barbarians. 

rise is here speaking of one kind of monarchy, which may 
be called the patriarchal. In iii. 14. § 1a, he attributes the rise of 
monarchy to the benefits conferred on the inbabitants of a country 
in peace or war by distinguished individuals, whereas in this 
passage he assigns to it a patriarchal origin.- Both accounts 
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have probably a certain degree of truth in them. And doubtless 

in history either form of monarchy may have taken the place of 

the other; a series of undistinguished kings may have been in- 

terrupted by the hero or legislator, and the hero or legislator may 

have transmitted his power to his posterity. Cp. also iv. 13. § 12. 
da ry ovyyéveay. 

Either ‘the relation of the members of the xdpy (yév0s) to one 
another,’ or ‘to the original o?ia.” 

* Oepsoreves 8¢ Exacros raise 73 addxov.’ 

Odyssey ix. 114; again alluded to in Nicom. Ethics x. 9. § 13, 
xuxhemiuas Oepucrever saider 73’ addxov. 

GSowep 8¢ nal ra ibn éavrois agopowiow of dvOpwmos ovr xai rovs 
Bious rev Gedy. ) 

This is especially true of the Greeks, who limited the divine by 
the human; in other mythologies the idea of a superior being who 
could not be conceived, led to extravagance and grotesqueness. 
And even among the Greeks, the light of fancy was always 
breaking in, though not in such a manner as to impair the 
harmony of the poetical vision. 

téhevog wdXs. 

Opposed to apéry (§ 5). 

ywoudyn pév oby rou (ny evexev, oboe, Sé rou ed (Hy. 

‘ The state is created for the maintenance of life, but when once 
established has a higher aim.’ 

etca partly derives its meaning from ywopuém, ‘having a true 
being’ opposed to ‘ coming into being’ (cp. oveia and yéveois). 

y 82 Gdoug tEdos ecris. 

By Aristotle the end of a thing is said to be its nature ; the best 
and alone self-sufficing development of it. From this tran- 
scendental point of view the state is prior to the individual, the 
whole to the part (§ 132). But he is not always consistent in his 
use of language ; for while in this passage he speaks of the state 
as the end or final cause of the olsia, in Nic. Ethics viii. 12. § 7 he 
also speaks of the olxia as prior to the state and more necessary 


-  (spbrepen nal dvaynausrepor olaia wOcws). Cp. Categories c. 12, 14 2 26. 


wep cal al sp&rac cowerlat. 


2. 8. 


2. 8. 


2. 8. 


2. 8. 


8 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘If the original elements of the state exist by nature, the state 
must exist by nature.’ But is the argument sound? are not two 
senses of the word nature here confused ? 

ray puoe 7 wens. 

i.e. because it is the end, the fulfilment, the self-sufficing, the 
good: yet there is another sense of the word vats, which is not 
applicable to the state. 


ducer ToLov Tos Kal rroAcuou emOupnrns, dre wep Gfut dv Sowep ev werrois. 

Lit. ‘ For the alien, who is by nature such as I have described, is 
also a lover of war.’ 

The margin of one MS. supported by the old Latin Version 
(which gives ‘sicut in volatilibus”) reads merewots. swerois is the 
reading of one late MS., werrois apparently of all the rest. In 
support of the last a very difficult epigram of Agathias (Pal. | 
Anthology, ix. 482) is adduced in which the term d{vé occurs in 
the description of a game played with dice and similar to our back- 
gammon; the game is not however called ‘rerroi, nor does the 
description answer to the game of serrof. The word (vg, when 
applied to a game, may mean either ‘exposed’ or ‘ blocked,’ and 
so incapable of combination or action. With é» werewois, Sug might 
be interpreted of birds of prey which fly alone, the solitary opposed 


’ “to the gregarious: cp. wavrds dyedalov (fou in the next sentence. 


But neither év werrois nor é» werewois can be precisely explained. 
The variations of reading (omission of a{vf dy», alteration into dev 
{uyot ruvyxdver) shew that the copyists were in a difficulty. We can 
only infer that whether applied to birds or to the pieces of a game, 
the word d{vé is here used as a figure representing the solitude of 


a savage who has no city or dwelling-place. 


- Sede. - 

' Either x) ** why,’ or 2) ‘that.’ In either case the reason {s sup- 
plied from what follows (§ 11) :—‘ Man has the faculty of speech, 
and speech was given him that he might express pleasure and 
pain, good and evil, the ideas which lie at the basis of the state.’ 

§ 8¢ ToGTuw xowerla woul olay nal wOuy. | 

' vobres, sc. ‘of these perceptions,’ or rather ‘of those who have 

these perceptions.’ For the vague antecedent see note on § 2. 
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nai spérepor 31) ri) Puces x.t.d. 2.12. 
In idea the state is prior to the family, as the whole is prior to 
the part, for the true or perfect family cannot exist until human 
nature is developed in the state: but in time, and in history, the 
family and the village are prior to the state. The state is ¢uce 
spérepov, but the family xpdévp xpérepov. See above, note on § 8, and 


Categ. c. 12, 14 a, 26. 


duapbapcica yp Zoras rosy, 2.13. 
Referring either 1) to dpevipes:—‘ When the powers of the 
hand are destroyed (dap6apeica) it will only be such in an equivocal 
sense ;’ or 2) *to Sowep Asivy ‘it will be like a stone hand.’ Cp. 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Liberty, Equally, Fraternity, p. 128, ‘A man 
would no more be a man if he was alone in the world, than a 
hand would be a hand without the rest of the body.’ 


Ere piv ot 4 wdhis xa Goce Kal wpbrepov § Exarros, Spdov ef yap yD. 14. 
abrdpans éxaoros yepubeis, Spolus rois Gog pépeow fer pis rd drop. 

This is a resumption of the words; xal spérepoy 3) ri Guoe x... 
in §12. ‘That the state exists by nature and is prior to the indi- 
vidual is proved by the consideration that the individual is not 
self-sufficing ; he is therefore a part, like every other part, relative 
to the whole and so implying it.’ 


Seve § Gnpiow 4 beds. 2. 14. 
Compare the old scholastic aphorism derived from Aristotle 
that ‘the man who lives wholly detached from others must be 
either an angel or a devil;’ quoted by Burke, ‘ Thoughts on the 
causes of the present discontent,’ vol. i. p. 340, edit. 1826. 


Govan pir obv 4 Spurs. 2. 15. 

‘ True, the political instinct is implanted in all men by nature: yet 
he who brought them together in a state was the greatest of bene- 
factors’: or 3) with a less marked opposition : ‘ The political instinct 
is natural; and the who first brought men together [and so 
developed it] was the greatest of benefactors.’ 

Here as elsewhere Aristotle presupposes a given material, upon 
which, according to the traditional Greek notion, the legislator 
works. Society is born and grows, but it is also made. 


32. 16. 
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6 & avOpwros Sra exav pierar ppovfjoe xai dpery, ois én tavavria 
€ore xpnoba pddXtora. 

1) *ésda exer = dmAopévos, the words dpovnoe xai dperp being 
datives of the instrument. It seems strange at first sight to speak 
of hpéynors and dpery as capable of a wrong direction. We might 
rather have expected Aristotle to have distinguished ¢pé»nors from 
what in Nic. Eth. vi. 12. § g, is called decdérys, (an intellectual capacity 
which may receive a good direction and become ¢péyjors ; but may 
also when receiving a bad direction become savovpyia) and dpern, 
from what in the same passage of the Ethics is spoken of as mere 
gvorxi dper} (Nic. Eth. vi. 13. §§ 1 and 2) or in the Magna Moralia 
i. c. 35, 1197 b. 39, aS dppal rues dvev Adyou mpds ra dvbpeia wal rd 
Sixaa x.r.4., Which may become injurious unless directed by reason 
(dvev vod BAaBepal paivovra: ovea, Nic. Eth. vi. 13,§1). But the transfer 
of certain words from a good to a neutral sense or from a technical 
to a general one is common in Aristotle ; and in the fluctuating state 
of philosophical language may be expected to occur. We must not 
suppose that he always employed words in the same senses; or that he 
had a scientific vocabulary fixed by use and ready on all occasions. 

2) Bernays and others translate ‘Man is by nature equipped 
with arms or instruments /or wisdom and virtue ;’ i.e. Man has a 
natural capacity which may be developed into ¢pdeyore and dper#, 


_ or may degenerate into their opposites. This gives an excellent 


‘meaning and agrees in the use of words as well as in thought with 


the passage in the Ethics referred to above. But the construction 
of the dative in the sense of ‘for’ after Seda éye» is impossible. 
Or if 3) the datives are taken with ¢veras, a construction which is 
quite possible, the words dria Zye» become pointless. In this 
uncertainty of the construction the general meaning is clear ; viz., 
that ‘man has intelligence and an aptitude for vue, gia which 
are in the highest degree capable of abuse.’ : 
dai rdvartia dors xpnobas pddveva. There is an inaccuracy in these 
words; for it is not virtue and knowledge which can be turned to 
the worst uses (cp. Rhet. i. 1365 b. 4) but the finer nature which is. 
alone capable of virtue. Cp. Goethe’s Faust, Prologue in Heaven, 
where Mephistopheles says, ‘Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s 
allein nur thijerischer als jedes Thier zu sein;’ and Nic. Eth. vii. 6. 
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§ 7, Aarroy 8¢ Onpidrns xaxias GoBepérepov 3f. Compare also Plato 
Repub. vi. 495 A, B, where it is said that the best, i.e. the greatest 
natures, if they are ill educated, become the worst :—x«at éx rovray 37 
vrée avdpisy cal of ra péyiora xaxa épya{dpevos tas modes yiyvorrat Kai Tous 
iSedoras xal of rd-yabd, of dy ravry rUxwcs puévres’ opixpa dé Duos over peya 
oidexore obdéva oGre Biudsrny ovre wddey 8pG. 


9 S€ Scxasoovyy roderexdy 7 yap Bixn wodcriays Kowevias rafis eoriv® 7 2. 16. 
8¢ Sian rou Sixaiov xpicis. 

‘But the virtue of justice unites men in states (i.e. is the quality 
opposed to the lawlessness which makes men lower than the 
beasts), and executive justice is the ordering of political society 
and the decision of what is just.’ | : 

In this passage &icy is the ‘ administration of justice’: Suasooiw, 
‘the virtue of justice’: rd dicasoy, ‘the principle of justice to be 
applied in each case.’ ) 


oixias 82 pépn, €£ by adbeg otxia ovviocraras’ oixia 8¢ rédews éx 8. I. 
SovAwv xal evbipov. 

av&cs = ‘in turn.’ ‘ As the state is made up of households, so 
the household in turn is made up of lesser parts; and a complete 
household includes both slaves and freemen.’ Of these elements of 
the household Aristotle now procéeds to speak. 


vavra 8 dori Seoworin) Kad yapart) (dxevupow yop f yuraeds Kai dvdpos 8. 2. 
or{eviss) nai rpiroy TexvowornTixt. 

Not finding common words which express his idea, Aristotle 
gives new senses to yapucy and rexvowoeruy. In ordinary Greek 
they would have meant ‘of or referring to marriage,’ and ‘to the 
procreation of children’: here he extends their meaning to the 
whole marital or parental relation. It was natural in the beginning 
of philosophy to make new words, or to give new meanings to old 
ones; cp. Plato, Thezxt. 182 A, where he calls wosdérns an dAdduoror 
deupa, and Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 9, where the relation of husband and wife 
is termed by a periphrasis vd olcovepuciy Siaaoy, or rd apis yuvaica 
Sixacov: cp. also c. 12. § x infra, where warpixq is used for what is 
here called reasowowyrucy. That Aristotle found many words wanting 
in his philosophical vocabulary, we gather from Nic. Eth. ii. 7. §§ 2, 
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3, 8, 11, De Interp. c. 2 and 3, and infra iii. 1. § 7, where similar 
remarks are made upon d»aeGnoia, upon the anonymous mean of 
durtormia and ddAoryia, upon doSia the excess of courage, and 
upon Sropa ddpioror, pia dépirroy, déprros dpxi. 

dorwcay 8 abras rpeis ds elope. 

‘Let us assume the relationships, by whatever names they are 
called, to be three, those which I have mentioned.’ Cp. wepi rprav § 1 
above. The passage would read more smoothly if af were inserted 
before rpeis: ‘let there be those three.’ 


rois 8¢ sapa dicw vd seowd(ev. 

Many traces of this sophistic or humanistic feeling 0 occur in 
Greek Poetry, especially in Euripides: some of the most striking 
are collected by Oncken, Die Staatsiehre des Aristoteles, vol. ii. pp. 
34-36 :— to : 

Eurip. Ion, 854-856,— | , 

éy yap re rois 8otAnow aloxiony pipe 
rourvopa’ ra 3 adda wdvra rey ddevbepay 
cides naxlav Soidos, Sors daOhas J. 

— ib. Helena, 726 ff.,— . 
xaxds yap Sons p} o<Bea ra Seoworey 
and Evyytynbe cal Evvediver xaxois. 
tye piv ely, wel widuy’ bpde dérpss, 
éy roics yervainaw npOunpévos 
SotrActor, rovvoy’ obx yaw drcvbepos 

' rhe pote dé. . 

ib. Melanippe, fr. 515,— . 

Soidow yap dcbise robwoy? ob duapbepe: 
wool 8 dusivous elol raw Devbipur. 

Philem. apud Stobeum,— . 

aly Botder J nis, otbiv Errov, déowora, ow 
Ss6pewor obréc dorw, dy Sxbpencs §. 
ib. fr. 39,— 
_ thy Bolde dori, cdpaca rip airiy tye 
Give vip obdele doidos dyergby word: | 
9 8 ad Tin vd céipa caredovhécaro. 
Bimev ydp, 
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Either 1) *= sapd pvow or simply 2) ‘ brought about by violence ;’ 
Bia may be opposed either to gies or »dyos or both. 


Gowep 82 dy tais Spwpdvars téxvars deayxaioy dy cin dmdpyew ra 4. I. 
olxeia Spyava, ef péAdec drorehecOnoerGas +d Epyov, olrw xal Tov 
olxovopuxiv. 

The first six words Sowep ... réxyvus are read as in Bekker 
supported by some MSS. There is also MS. authority for the 
omission of 8; and for the omission of both é and &. 

Retaining Bekker’s reading, we must either 1) *translate, as in 
the text, making the apodosis to éret of» begin with «al 9 xrqruy ; 
or 2) 8 after Sonep may be regarded as marking the apodosis; or 
3) the sentence may be an anacoluthon ; as frequently after érei in 
Aristotle (cp. Rhet. ii. 25, 1402 b. 26 eet yap 6 pév xarryopay 3: eixérev 
dwodeixyvew x.td.). If we omit 8¢, the apodosis still begins with Sowep. . 

vais Spurpévas réxyvas: The arts which have a definite sphere, 
such as the art of the pilot, or of the carpenter, contrasted with the 
ill defined arts of politics or household management, cp. c..13, 

§ 13 5 yap Bavaucos reyvirns apepupémny rd Eyer Bovdelay, 

Instead of Bekker’s reading ovre xal sév olxovopsxéy another 

reading ovre xal rq olxovomxg has been proposed on the authority 

of the old translation (Moerbek) ‘sic et yconomico.” But rae 

olxovopixéy if more idiomatic and has the support of the greater 

number of MSS. Sc. olxeia dpyava 8¢¢ txdpyey. LY 

nal Sowep Spyaroy upd épydvev. 4. 2. 

Not ‘instead of’ but ‘taking precedence of’:—the slave is in 
idea prior to the tool which he uses. He is an instrument, but he 
is also a link between his master and the inferior instruments 
which he uses and sets in motion. 

For the use of xpd cp. the proverb quoted in c. 7. § 3 dotAes spd 
Sethov, Seowdrys spo Seowdrov. So the hahd is spoken of as pyar 
wpe épydvev (De Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687 a. 21). 


@ yap odvaro «.rd. 
The connexion is as follows :—‘There are not only lifeless but 
living instruments; for the lifeless instrument cannot execute its 
Purpose without the living.’ 
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4.4. 1a pév ody deydpeva Spyava wowntixd Spyavd dort, rd 8€ KTipa wpak- 

tixév’ dnd pev yap rijs_xepxitos srepdy re yiveras mapa ri» xpiow atrijs, 
_ Gnd 8€ ris éaOiros Kal rijs KAbns 7) XpHots pdvoy. 

It was said that a possession is an instrument for maintaining 
life, and there seems to be no reason why both «rjpera and dpyava 
should not be regarded as different aspects of wealth (cp. infra 
c. 8. §$ 15, 6 8€ mAovros épydvwy wA7UOébs eorw olxovopsx@y cal rrodiTiKay, 
and Plato Politicus 287 D, who feels the difficulty of specialising the 
notion of an Spyavov: ‘there is plausibility in saying that everything 
in the world is the instrument of doing something *). But here the 
term instrument, used in a narrower sense, is opposed to a posses- 
sion, and regarded as a mere instrument of production. A parallel 
distinction is drawn between production and action, and the slave 
is described as the instrument of action. ‘ But he is also spoken of 
as the ‘instrument preceding instruments’ (§ 2), words which rather 
indicate the minister of production. Aristotle passes from one 
point of view to another without marking the transition. 

He wants to discriminate the household slave from the artisan ; 
but in the > attempt to make _ this ‘distinction becomes _confused. 
The cor he conception | of f the slave on. whic ch he chiefly insists is that_he 
is relative to a master _and receives from him a rule of sife: c. 13. 
§§ 12-14. He therefore differs from the artisan. 

ra Aeydueva, e.g. instruments such ds the shuttle, etc. 


4.5. 6 8¢ Blos xpagis, ob wolnais corw 8 eal 5 Sovdos é innperns Tév spos 
Thy mpi. 
‘ Life i is action, and therefore the slave, i.e. the household slave, i is 
the minister of action, because he ministers to his master’s life.’ 


4. 5. 19 yap pépiow ob pdoov D2ov cast pdpeow, DNA nal Shave Dddov. | 
Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 8, ro OF erie cal rd elenon, Soe be 9 syAleow 
nal 6) xwpiobj, Sowep pipor ebrod. 
4. §. Srus dxelvov. 
ak The master although ‘relative to the slave has an existence of 
-~ 7 ‘ “his own, but the slave's individuality is lost in his master. 


6. 1. 76 Nyy Ccaphea xa) ix Ov ywoplvey xarapabes. - . ; 
Here as elsewhere, Aristotle distinguishes between reasoning and 
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facts, the analogy of nature supplying the theory, the o ion 
of the differences which ¢3 exist among mankind, the fact. Cp. infra 


_—mvii. 1. § 6, and Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 1; ix, 8.§2; x, 1.§4, and Plato (Polit. 
278 D), who speaks of the ‘long and difficult language of facts.’ 


The verbal antithesis of Adyos and épyox, which in Thucydides is 
often merely rhetorical, enters deeply into the philosophy of 
Aristotle. There is however no real opposition between them 
‘any more than between the a priori and a posteriori reasoning of 
modern philosophers, which are only different modes of proving or 
of conceiving the same fact. 


ebOds cx yeveris. 5. 2. 
‘From their very birth,’ or, with a logical turn, ‘to go no further 
than the state of birth;’ cp. c. 13. § 6, nai rovro ets ifiryyrat trepl 
ryw Puy» and infra § 4, 73 88 (gov xparov x... 


Swou 8 rb per Epyer, rd 86 dpyera:, fore rt Tourew Epyov. 5. 3. 

‘As ruler and subject, they may be said to have a work or 
function—the one to command, the other to obey, apart from any 
other work or function.’ 


ee” dx cuveyay eis’ dx Seppynpdvew. 5. 3. 
For the division of quantity into continuous “and discrete, cp. 
Categ. 6.1, p. 4b. 20, and Nic. Eth. ii. 6.§ 4. The human frame 
would be an instance of the first, musical harmony or a chorus or an 
army of the second. The sds may be said to partake of the nature 
of both in being one body and having many offices or members. 


nel votre dx tis dxdons piccus évumdpye trois dupixes’ cai yip ev 5. 4. 
vets ph peréxoves (age dori vic doy, olov dppovias. 

3) The connexion is as follows: ‘ Thig principle of a superior 
is found in living beings, but not confined to them. “It is derived 
| from the universal nature, for it pervades all things, inanimate as 
well as animate’ (so Bernays). It is remarkable that Aristotle , 
recognises a common principle pervading alike organic and in- } 
organic nature. 

3) Or é& is partitive; see Bonitz, Index Arist. 225 b. 11 ff. ‘Out 
of all the kingdom of nature this is found [especially] in living . 
beings’ (Stabr, Susemihl). But according to this interpretation, 


| 


4 


5. 4. 
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the addition of pdAcora after évundpye, suggested by Susemihl, appears 
to be indispensable to the meaning. 

oloy dppovias. 

Either 1)* ‘as in musical harmony there is a ruling principle 
determining the character of the harmony,’ or 2) ‘as harmony is 
a ruling principle governing the combinations 'of' sounds.’ The 
first accords best with the common meaning. of the ‘word: éppovia 
and with the use of the: genitive. 


efwrepixwrépas. 


‘Somewhat foreign to the present subject,’ ‘not in the sense of 


eLwrepixol Aeyor. 


13 88 {Gov xparov cuvértnxey ex Yuxis «al cyaros, dy rd per dpxov 
éort dice rd 3° apxdperov, 


ie. ‘the living creature, as soon as we begin to analyse it, is 


’ found to consist of soul and body.’ 


The opposition expressed by 3¢ in rd 32 (gor is as follows: ‘not 
to speak of the whole of nature, but of the living creature only.’ 

For spéroy (which is to be taken with ocv»éornxe) meaning either 
‘to go no further,’ or ‘as the first result of. analysis,’ cp. spéroy 


| & Kap Gewpijoras infra § 6, and the similar use of eb6is supra § 2. 


&. 5. 


&. 6. 


5. 6. 


5. 7. 


 8ef 84 oxomeiy dv rois ward ‘vow éxovcs adder ro Pion ‘mad pi dy rois 
dcepbappéros. - 


-- Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 9. $8 and Cicero Tusc. Disput. i. 14 ‘nam a dubi- 


tas. quin specimen naturae capi deceat ex optima quaque natura?’ 


tore 8 obv Eamep Aéyouer, ; _ 
A resumption of the words mai len 5 eae above. 
date pip ugar mS 


Psychology, like logic, is constantly made by’ Aristotle ’ and 
Plato the basis or form of politics. The individual js the image of 
the state in the complexity of his life and orraniestion, 2 and the rl 
sof the pats ofthe eats are exposed and even suggested | 


ns of th € 8 and the relations of mind and ind abd body. 


seprto vip eurepiog obras ne 8 
. Cp. supra c. 2. {2 ge 8 om a dtp Ba ie ergo 
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ctxep al rots elpypevors. | 5.8. 
— Le. for the animals, for the body, for the female sex, for rd 
wabyrudy péptov ris Yuxijs, to which he has just referred as inferiors. 


Bid wal Ddov doris. Beg. 
‘Because he is by nature capable of belonging to another, he 


does belong to another.’ 


ra yap Dra (ga ob Adyou aicHavdueva, dra robipocw tr tmnperet’ nal 9 5. 9. 

xpeia 84 wapadNadrre: puxpdy. | 
«The The difference between the slave and the animal is that the 
__ slave can apprehend reason but the animal cannot the use_of 7 

them is much the same.’ 

Aristotle is chiefly dwelling on the resemblance between the 
slave and the animal: but in noting the difference, he has not duly 
subordinated it to the general tone of the passage. “Hence an 


Teele Cees ne pee 


“awkwardness i in the connection. 


BotAeras piv oly 9 icis cal ra oépara diapépovra moceiv rd raw 5, 10. 
Asbiper cai rév dovder, ra piv loxvpa apis ri avayxalay xpjow, ra F 


Fr. Spbia ant Sxpqera xpbs ris rountras épyarias, dA xphoya wpde wosrucdy 


Bicw (otros 84 nai yiveras deypypévos cis re Tiv wodepexhy xpeiay Kal TH 
aipqoucie), cvpBaives 32 wodAdas nal rotvarrioy, robs piv rd odpat’ Zyew 
Diawblper robs 81 vas uyds. 

‘Nature would in fact like, if she could, to make a difference 
between the bodies of freemen and slaves . . . but her intention is 
“not always fulfilled ; for some men have the bodies and some the. 
souls of freemen’, that is to say, they are deficient in the other 
half. The bodies of freemen and the souls of freemen are found 
indifferently among freemen and slaves: or, referring rots pév to 
the freemen and sets 82 to the slaves: ‘the one (the freemen) may 
have the bodies only of freemen, i.¢. the souls of slaves, the others 
(the slaves) may have the souls of freemen.’ —. 

Orebipay must be taken both with edépara and Wuxds. 

Aeteras expresses, first of all, ‘intention’ or ‘design ;’. secondly, 
‘tendency. The personal language easily passes into the imper- 
sonal, Cp. for the use of SevAopnas Nic. Eth. v. 8. § 14, BotAcras 
ploew pidd0oo, 9C. vd vdgsopa, and infra c. 12.§ 3. For the general 

YOL. 11. c 
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6. 3, 4. 


thought, cp. Theognis (line 535 Bergk), odwore Sovdcin xepudy teia 
weducey aN ied oxohen, -xabyéva Nokdy exe. 


dN’ ody Spolws pidvoy Ieiy rd Te THs Yxie xdAdXos xal rd rou 
ooparos. 

The connection is,—* There is #s great difference between souls 
as between bodies or even greater, but not in the same degree 
perceptible.” For the ‘ sight of the invisible’ cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
‘250 D, ‘For sight is the keenest of our bodily senses, though not 
by that i is wisdom, seen,’ and the words preceding. 


- ° Ore pey ‘tolvey ato’ ‘piires tints ot piv ErebGepor, ‘ot Be Bobdor, pavepor’ 


of pew and of & are not subdivisions of rivés, which is itself parti- 
tive, but ‘there uppeats to be a pleonasti¢ confusion of two con- 
stractions+ ‘1) rats ev Deddepos reves 82 Border’: ‘and '2) of pev ddevbe- 
pos of 82 Bodde. In other words the bonstraction beginning with 
reves has varied into of pév—ol 3¢, 


Sonep piropa ypdporra: maparspov. 
‘s’But a _2 ‘cohvention_by which captives taken in war are made 
Javés, is ‘a: violation of ‘nature, and_may be actused of illegality 


like the author of an ‘unconstitutional_measure” The more 
commdh view is expressed in Xen. Cyr. vii: B. §' 73, répos vip dy 
saow dvOporas didds dori, Fray wodepovwrev TEMS ang, ray Adores elvat 
wal rd odpara Te éy fj whet eal ra xphpara. 


straw 82 rairys the dypuaBqrfeewr, eat 8 rose rods Myoos dekh 
Trew, dre rpéwow vevd dperi) rvyydvovwa yxoprylas xal Bidferbas dvvaran 
pidscra, kal Zonw dei rd xparody dv Swepoxg dyabos ruts, Sore Boxety p2} 
Gvev dperije elvas ‘wip Biav, ddA wep 10 Buxalov pdoow-elon tho dapuopi- 
ryow. Aid yap Toot vole. judr ‘elven Soret 1b Binmow elvas, rots  abrd 
votre Biemov, rb vie xpelrrova Spyew, duc Seacrévrev ye xupls rotrur 
The Miywr ofr! lexuple ott Sxoure are subanbe repos Myer, Se ob Be 
vb BOirww nar’ dperiy Spxew wai deowtfe, 

8 woed rode ASyous, xr. Not ‘makes the reasons’ ambiguous ’ 
(Liddell ‘and Scott), but ‘makes the argumehts:pass-from one 
side tothe ‘other,’ or, ‘makes them overlap’ or ‘ invade each other’s 
territory,’ :as in the Homeric phrase, ton ag nw éwah- 


‘ 


ee ee me me 
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Ad£avres (Il. xiii. 358, 9), and in iv. 10. § 2,—rvpayvidos 3 eidn 300 
pay SeDopev ey ols wept Bacidrelas érecxoroiper, did 1d Thy Suvayey 
dwadddrrey wus airéw xal spis viv Bacdeiavy. vi. 1. § 3,—raira 
yap curdva{dueva out ras wodirelas éraddarvew, Gore dpicroxparias re 
Sdsyapyucds elvas cal wodsrelas Snyoxparumerépas. See also infra c. 9. 
§ 15. Virtue and power are opposed: but from one point of 
view the arguments cross over or pass into one another, because 
there és an element of virtue in power and of power in virtue. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. i. 352 ff. 
Leh yp roiro,«.r. The translation given in the text nearly agrees 
with that of Bernays: the phrase rovrey ray Aéyer in § 4 refers, not 
to the rots Adyeus of § 3, but to the two positions which imme- 
diately precede; the first, that justice is benevolence; _the second, 
that justice is the zule of a ior. ‘These two positions, according 
to ATHIGIC base common ground, which explains why such a 
difference of opinion can exist {§ 3). ‘This common ground is the 
connexion between dper} and fia; the point in dispute being 
whether the principle of justice is benevolence or power (§§ 3, 4). 
If these two propositions are simply kept apart and not allowed to 
combine, there will follow the silly and unmeaning result that the 
superior in virtue 3s not entitled to rule: ‘but there is no force or 
plausibility in this’ {and therefore they cannot be kept apart, bat 
must be combined}. Aristotle is arguing from his own strong con- 


_  Viction, which is repeated again and again in the Politics, that the 


superior in virtue has a right to rule. He continues: ‘There are 
others who maintain that what is legal is just; but they contradict 
themselves, for what is allowed by law may be in s higher sense 
legal. Captives taken in war are by faw usually enslaved, yet the 
war may be unjust, and the persons may be ‘nature's freemen,’ 
and unworthy to be made slaves. But all these views are untenable ; 
and so Aristotle shews negatively that his own view (expressed in 
c. 6. §§ x and 3) is right, namely, that there is a slavery which is 
natural and just, because based on the superior virtue of the 
} master, and therefore combining power and right; and that there 
is a slavery which is unnatural and unjust, because based on mere 
violence; also that the argument from the right of the conqueror 
is invalid. 
c2 
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The chief difficulties in this complicated passage are the 
following :— 

(1) The opposition of justice to virtue, which is, perhaps, only 
to virtue in the lower sense of the word. 

(2) What is the meaning of &4 yap rovro (§ 4)? See Eng. text. 

_ (3) Is eSvoua a) a principle excluding slavery (Bernays), or 4) 

justifying slavery, as existing for the protection of the inferior 
races (cp. 5.§ 11, ofs xal cuppéper 1d. 8ovAevey, 6.§ 10 and iti, 6. § 6)? 
The thesis that ‘justice is benevolence’ is held by Aristotle to be 
not inconsistent with slavery, that is, with the just rule of a superior. 
_ (4) Do the words dacrdvrev xopis=a)*.‘ being kept apart and 
not combined, placed in bare opposition,’ or 8) ‘ being set aside ?' 
Both uses of d&éocracOa are justified by examples ; in support of the 
former we may quote Ar. de Caelo, ii. 13, 295 a. 30, dre ra orotyeia 
(sc. of Empedocles) S:ecorjxee xwpis id rod velxovs, and .supra c. 5. 
§§ 2, 8; and this meaning agrees better with the context. - 

(5) Do the words Grepoc Adyoe refer a) to one of the two — 
preceding propositions, or.) to a further alternative?. It is 
doubtful whether they are Greek, if taken in the. sense of. ‘the 
latter,’ or ‘one of these two propositions.’ It is better to trans-. 
late ‘the other view,’ which is explained by what follows, és od 
8ci_xrd., being the view which denies the natural right of the ~ 
superior in virtue to rule, and which here as elsewhere, iii. 13. 25, 
is regarded by Aristotle as absurd. (See discussion of this passage 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. II.) 

No philosopher is known to have asserted that Sccatooivy is 
eCrua. Aristotle in Nic. Eth. viii. 1. § 4, 9. §§ 1-3 notes some 
resemblances between dcaoovry and ¢utia: and we may cite as 
parallel the Christian maxim, “Dove Es the fulfilling of the lew. 


Brug 8 dovexsuerel rove, de clovras, Bxalov rivds" | 
‘There are some again who identify law and justice’ ; “Odes 
_ may be taken either 1) with nééac:, ‘they maintain in "general 
terms,’ ie. holding to some general notion of justice; or 2)" with 
dyreybyevor, ‘holding absolutely to a kind of justice.’ 


6.5. Spad of hacr . 
‘But in the same breath they say the opposite,’ i.e. they are. 
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compelled by facts, if they think for a moment, to contradict 
themselves. The language is slightly inaccurate; for it is not 
they who contradict themselves, but the facts which refute them. 


ri re yp dpxi evBéxerar pi) Sixalay ela réy odduev, nal rév 6, 5. 
avdfiow Sovrevay oi8apas dy hain ris Boidov elvas. 

Either one or two distinct grounds are alleged: 1)* the cause 
of war may be unjust, and then the slave ought not to be a 
slave ; or 2) the cause of war may be unjust, and also the slave, 
being a Greek, ought not to be a slave. 


_ Budwep abrois ob Botdovras Aéyew Botdovs, GANG rods BapBdpovs.  —Ss-_@6. 6. 
Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 6. § 14, xeAcvdrray ray fuppdyer drodécba: xat 

rots MnOupsalous obx Zn [5 Kaddsxparidas] davrot ye dpyovros obdéva 

‘Pdswer els 13 ccelvou duvariv dr8parodieGjra, and Plat. Rep. v. 469 

B, C, where Plato indignantly prohibits Hellenes from becoming 

the owners of other Hellenes taken in war. 


Sowep 7 Geodecrov “EXéry Gnoi. 6. 7. 

Theodectes was a younger contemporary, and, according to 
Suidas, scholar of Aristotle. During the earlier portion of his 
life he had studied rhetoric under Isocrates, and is said by 
Dionysius to have been one of the most famous of rhetoricians. 
His works are often quoted by Aristotle, e.g. Rhet. ii. 23, 1399 
a. 7, wapddecypa dx row Lexpdrovs rov Geodicrav, Els soto lepdy noéBn- 
ney; visas Oety ob rerisnner, bv 4 wus vopife; Nic. Eth. vii. 7. § 6, 
ob yap d ns loxupsy cal iwepBaddovede sovay Frraras § Avsée, 
Gavpactriv, Gd «al ovyyrepomndy, el dryrireiveyv, Soxep & Gcodéxrov 
G@rdocrarys bd rou Exes wesdrypivos, and in several other passages. 
See Bonitz. 


| | 
Srey 82 rovre Acywow, otberi dd’ § dperg nol caxig dopifoves ro 6. 8. 
dctAcn nal Detbepor, 
“When they speak of Hellenes as everywhere free and noble, 
[ they lay down the principle tht slave and fee are diingushed 
by the criterion of bad and good.’ 


"82 Géeus Bodderas piv rovro wowiy wodddarg ob pévros iwaras, 6. 8. 
Not ‘nature sometimes intends this and sometimes not,’ for 
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she always intends it; nor ‘nature always intends this, but often 
cannot accomplish it,’ which does violence to the order of the 
words sroAAdais ov pévros: but ‘this nature often intends, when 
unable to accomplish it,’ mrohAdixis adhering t to both clauses. 


6.9. dre per ody exes rid Adyor Ff duduofipryots. 
4 apdieBarnocs, sc. the objection to slavery with which chapter 6 


commenced, érs 8¢ eal of rdvavria ddoxopres. 


6.9. xai oix cioty of per dices Sovdoa al 8. €devOepos. - 

‘And that men are not by nature, the one c class [all] slaves 
and the other [all] freemen, is evident,’ r repeating r ort, Aristotle 
“had maintained at the end_of chapter 5, drs per rolvy lol dice 
Tivés ol pep ruts ol pay ededdepor, of 8 SotRot, davepsy: here re he affi affirms # the 

opposite of his former statement; ;* but he does not ot explain in w in wh what 


way the ‘two Statements _are t to_be be ‘reconciled with one another. 
re . has 3 divided mankind i into sla 
not consistently carried out the division ; : and thse ¢ ate. nae ape 


freemen who were n creation of nature.’... . , 

The words cio) xai are inserted: before ote; clely by Bekker, (ea 
2); ‘if there are some who are by nature. slaves and. some who are. 
by nature freemen, there are. some who are no 


° ° e ~ “ 
no authority, and is not required by the sense. . ya pete ent 
’ eoig ‘ 


6.9. fy rae Bubpuaras 13 rostror, be ewpipépe vp pi v8, Bovdetee vp 2 8 
dScond{er. 

‘Such a distinction has been made in some cases, and in'these 

it is expedient that one should serve another rule’; Se i is substituted 

for ols, that it may be in regimen with rf pér. 


ef whe . 9.2 


6.9. Sore nal dcond{ew, 


ae 2 4. ance 
d consequently the his slaves? ie. ey and 


he are fitted, the one te sexve, the other to command, ', elas 


6.10. 2d wal ovpspipoe deri rs aa! idla Bothy wa) Beomsry mphe Didprove.” 


Son BS SLi npn er et a ol 
. airds, § 8d ErOpemos. 
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avepay. 8é nal ex rovrwy. 7 1. 

Aristotle returns to the thesis with which he commenced; 
‘From these considerations, too, ie. from the natural and per- 
manent difference of freemen and slaves, our old doctrine (i. 1. 
$ 2) that t the .rale_.ok..a,mmasier differs from that of a king or 
statesman, the art of governing a family from the art ‘art of g gossmning 

freemen,’ is clearly proven. 

dors yap erepa érépsov. x.1.d. ; 7. 3. 

* Slaves have various duties, higher and lower, and therefore the 
science which treats of them will have many branches; and there 
is_a corresponding science of_using slaves, which is the science of 
the master; yet neither is implied in the terms.n master_or_slave ; 


are re_of a certain c haracter.’ Yet the. _two._propositions are. not 
inconsistent : Plato would have said that the master must have 


science, and not have denied that he must be of a certain character. 
Sowros apd dovrov, deowdrns Hd. Seoswéeou. - 79.3. 


Aristotle clearly uses the word sp in the. sense of precedence as 
supra « 4, §.2, Spyavoy xpd Spyinaw. . Such a hierarchy. among 
servants as well as masters is not unknown in médérn society. 


But compare iv. 6. § 6, where he says that the rich having to 7. 5. 
take care of théir property have no leisure for politics. 


4B corn tripe Sonia voir, lord eal, eeepc} on 47 5 
Ogpevrixy. 

“The passage is obscurely expressed. 1 The writer means to say 
/ that the art of acquiring slaves is not to be identified either with 
‘ the art of the slave or of the master: it is a kind of war: (vii 


14. § 31) or hunting. The words ole 4 8uala imply that Aristotle 
is not disposed to justify every mode of acquiring slaves from 


\ 


inferior races : (compare below c. 8. § 12, 4 y2p Onpevruc) pépos giris 
[sc. vgs xrgracis], § Sei xpjobas wpés re vd Ogpla col réw drBpimes Eoos 
wehuntres Epyeabas pi) Gédovew, dos Gives Sixasev rovrer Syra viv wédcpor). 
‘The awkward manner of their introduction leads to the suspicion 
that they are a gloss, suggested by the passage just cited. The 
sense of ole» is explanatory and so corrective; not, as Bernays, 
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‘for example, the art of justly acquiring slaves approximates to the 

of war or hunting ;’ for this would apply equally to every mode 
of acquiring slaves, and the meaning given to res is feeble ; but ‘I 
mean to say, or ‘I am speaking of the just mode of acquiring 
slaves which is a kind of war or of hunting.’ (See Bonitz, Index 
Arist., 8.v. olov.) 


Gres S€ epi mdoys kricews xal Xpnparcorinys Gewophooper xara toy 
Sdnynpevoy rpdrov, érelrep cai & Soddos ris ernoews pépos re Fy. 
_ £ We have been speaking (j») of the possession of slaves which 


is a part of property, and according to our usual method of 
Pp perty, 


resolving the whole into its parts, we will now proceed to consider 


| generally the other parts of property.’ For édrynpévor cp. note on 
@ 


8.1 


8. Ze Sys 


: 1. § 3. 


~ wbrepor 4 } Xpnparvoru 7 air} rj olxovoping dori «.1.d. 

’ Aristotle proceeds to show that the art of money-making i is not 
the same with the management of the family; it is only subordinate 
‘ to it. But subordinate in what way? Bearing in mind his own 
distinction of instrumental and material, he argues that it ; provides 
material to the household, but’ is ‘not the same ‘with household 
management. _ 

Sore spéroy «.r.A.=‘ the question arises’ or ‘we are led to ask 
first of gll, whether tillage is.a part of the management of a 
household; or rather whether we must not include all the various 


" ways of providing food,’ which are then described at length. 


The digression which follows is intended to contrast ypqparwru) 
in all its branches with olxosoysej, and to prepare for the distinction’ 
between the natural and unnatural modes of acquisition. _ 

‘The sentence is irregular, the clause Sore spérov xr. following 
as if fore rod xpyparvoruod Gewpzoas without ef had preceded. The 
words fons Tou Xpypariorucod x.rA. are to be repeated with ssdrepop 
idpos + Ts. 


"BOA pe eBdy ye waa epee o | 

. © The question has been asked, Is the. whole provision of food 
part of money-making ?—But then we should remember that there 
are several kinds of food,’ mt a ots 3 
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apos ras pagraépas xal Thy aipeow riy ToUTuy. 8. 5. 
ras paorévas xr. ‘For their convenience and the obtaining’ ; 
the words may also be regarded as a hendiadys, ‘for the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining.’ | 
votre. SC. xaprov, (gor, understood from {popdya, capropdya. 


According to the common notion the life of the hunter precedes 8. 6. 
that of the shepherd; Aristotle places the shepherd first, apparently 
because the least exertion is required of him. The remark arises 
out of the previous sentence, in which he divided the lives of men 
according to the facility with which they obtained food. Cp. Mill, 


Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks. 
- Gddarray toasty. - 8.7. 
Sc. oupgépoveay apis dueiay, Cp. note onc. 1. § 2. | 
aibrédvrov. : * 8.8. 


Either 1)* ‘immediately obtained from the products of nature’ 
=€£ abris ris picews, OF 2)=abroupyés, ‘ by their own labour.’ 

vie evbedatatov Pics. 8. 8. 

Bernays reads d¥<écrepow without MS. authority, but there is 
no need to make any change. The meaning is that they supple- 
ment the ‘extreme poverty (ésdeécrarovy) of one kind of life by 
another: the two together give them a comfortable subsistence. 


oxmaAnnoronti. 8. 10. 
Cp. De Gen. Anim. ii. 1, 732 b. 10, rés0 8 dvalpas rd Evropa cxaAnno- 
vex, The term ‘vermiparous’ is not strictly correct: for all 
animals are either viviparous or oviparous, But Aristotle appears 
not fo have been aware that the larva of the insect comes from an 


Tie ved xadoupivoy yddaxros ode. 8. 50. 
* A pleonasm common in Aristotle: cp. 9 rigs drpides, red owipparos, . 
vén antapylav, doors, Hist. Animal. passim. (See Bonitz, Judex 
Ariest., p. 838 a. 8 ff.) 

Sore épolee Spr09 Sr: nal yerondvors clyricen vd ve hurd réw (fav Evexer 8. 11. 
elves nal rDre (Ga réw dxfpbrew xdpu, rh pir pepe aol Bad vio xpjow eal 
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dca rw rpopny, ray 8 aypiov, et pi). wdvra, G\Ad vd ye TrElota Tis TpOhis 
xa DAne BonGeias évexev, iva xa) éxGis xal Dda Spyava yivnras €f avrav. 

Aristotle is tracing the design of nature in the creation of 
animals and plants, first at their birth, secondly at theix maturity. 
She has provided food taken from the parents in various forms for 
the young of animals at or about the time of their birth, and, after 
they are born, she has provided one to sustain the other, plants for 
the sake of animals, animals for the sake of man. The principle 
that the lower exist for the sake of the higher is deeply rooted in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. : The -belief that the animals are 
intended for his use is natural to man because he actually uses a 
small part of them. Yet Plato would remind us (Politicus 268 D) 
that ‘a crane or some other intelligent animal’ would have a 
different account to give of the matter. a 

Compare Butler, Analogy, Pt. I., ch. vii.: ‘It is highly probable, 
that the natural world is formed and carried on merely in sub-. 
serviency to the moral, as the vegetable world is for the animal, 
and organized bodies for minds; Yet how far the idea of design 
is applicable to nature, how far we can argue. from a fact. tq an 
intention, and how far such a conception, whether in ancient. or 
modern times; has enlightened or has blinded the minds of philo- 
sophical enquirers,—are questions, not easily ¢ determined. 

The opposition is between the young of animals before and 
after birth, answering imperfectly to xara ri» xpéryy yéveow, and 
«b6vs nal redevobeios: the first is illustrated in § 10, the second in 
$ xx, Thare is no necessity for omitting (with Gdttlng and 
Bernays) yevopivess, which is found with a slight variation, yew- 
péraq, in all MSS. and confirmed by Moesbeke who haa ‘ genitis.’ 
Fos the use of yeropiasz=‘afier they are bom’ cp. Nic. Eth. 
viii. 12. § g, rod yap elvas wal rpatpijvas afreos (8c. of yoreis) nal yeropsvacs 
rod wadevOqvat, 


8.12. | 4 ylp Gapevrach pipor adrie (sc. rie wodejur}s). 
- Cp. Plat. Soph. 222 C, where hunting is the- genus of which 
war is a species: and Laveleye (Primitive Property, e. 7, p. 100, 
Engish ane who speaks of the warlike, characies of ‘bunting 


a ce ee ne meee eee 
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dy pay ody elBos erymns xara piow rijs oixovopsans pépos éoriy, 

In this sentence two clauses are compressed into one :—‘one 
kind, of acquisition is according to nature, and this is a part of 
household management.’ 
para vow is equivalent to 4 xara duow éori, and is best taken, 
not with olxovoyiejs (Bernays) but with eryrujs, as is shown by the 
use of the words infra §.15: drs pév roivuy Eore ris crix) card iow. 
vois olxompos xa) rois sodiriccis, xal 8¢ fy alriay, 37ov. 


8. 13. 


& Sei Fros dwdpxew § wopifew abthy onas tedpyy, Gv dori Onoavpiopds &. 13. 
xppearey spos (ay avayxaiay xal xpnoipew cis xoworiay sdiAcos # olxias. 

& di is a confused expression referring grammatically to «Bes 
arqrugs OF ris olxovopuxns pépos, but in sense to the property with 
which this art of acquisition is concerned. It it needless to read, 
with Bernays caf 8 dé, for the inexact antecedent is common in 
Aristotle. . 

ari refers to xryrucy or possibly to dior : the nominative to ixdpyy 
is either the same as to tsdpyew, i.e. 8=xrqpara understood from 
eos xryriucys, OF Oncavpiopds xpnpdray & dott, apis (wy dvayxaic, the | 
genitive &» being substituted by attraction for the nominative 
==Grws txdpyy xpypara Sy cor Enoavpcpds. It must be admitted 
that the words &» dori would be better away: they read awkwardly, 
and, if this were a sufficient reason for rejecting them, might be 
deemed spurious. 


sdotrov & obbéy réppa wehacpévow ardpdas xeirat, 8. 14. 
Solon, Fr. xii. 71 Bergk. The line is also found in Theognis 
227 with a slight variation, d»O@péxoun: for d»8pdes xetras, 


sttras yap Sowep nat rais DAs réxvas. . 8. 1§. 
A slight inaccuracy; either 1) sAovre understood=ry tixvg rod 


sAovrev: or 2) rais Dass réxeus may be taken to mean the subjects 
of the other arts: or vaguely=‘in the other arts’: or 3) rj xara ¢v- 
ow xryrug may be supplied from the beginning of the sentence. 


ebdtn yap Epyasoy drecpor etdepsas dori réyvys obre wigbes obre peyiba, 8.15. ~ 
6 82 wrsiros Epydver whihids deriv elxovopuxée an) sodsrixéie. 

Life, according to Aristotle, is subject, like the arts, to-a limit, 
and requires only a certain number of implements. - 
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Cp. the passage in the Republic (i. 349, 350) in which it is 
shewn from the analogy of the arts that the just and the wise do 
not aim at excess.' Here as elsewhere ‘the good is of the nature 
of the finite,’ whereas evil is undefined. Cp. also Nic. Eth. ii. 6. 
§ 14, 13 ‘yap xaxdy rod dweipov, bs ol Tubaydperoe elxafoy, rd 84 dyabdy rot 
wexepacpévou: and Mill, Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks, ‘the 
definition of wealth as signifying instruments is philosophically cor- 
rect but departs too widely from the custom of language.” 


8.15.  8¢ fp alriay. 
‘Se. because provision has to be made for the uses of life. 


9.1 * a fv odder Boxei wépas. 
‘Owing to which,’ or ‘to the nature of which,’ ‘there appears to 
be no limit,’ etc. 


9.1. fort 8 4 piv geben § 8 ob drives 
So Plato divides xryrixi) into Gnpevruc) and dAXaxruch, Soph. 223 ff. 


9.2. _ éedorov exfaros Berth  Xpiors. oo, 

Cp.. Adam Smith’s ‘Value in. U8e ” and ‘ Value j in ‘exchange’ ; 
Wealth of N ations, Book i i. c. 4, though the order of the two ideas 
is inverted. .For to Aristotle the value in use or ical 
is the truer and better, to Adam Smith as a political economist 
the value in exchange is prior in importance. 


9. 4. dcov yap ixaviv abrois. 
oe _ Sc. ois dxOpdéwocs. 


9. 5. ol ple vip rie elvio deumisow wdsren, ol 32 ungupapdon othe 
_ , wey wal érdper’ dv card ras deqcas dvayxaioy wouiobas ras peradéces. 
7 Bernays inserts érepos before éréper, which he would translate 
‘ different persons want different things ; ’ and he assumes the idea 
of want to be implied in xexepurpéror. But it is difficult to under- 
stand this explanation. A fair meaning may be elicited from the 
text, as it stands :—1)* ‘In families they shared in all things alike ; 
‘ when they were dispersed they had many things as before, but not 
all the same’:-or 2) «al érépew may be taken more simply: ‘they 
sharéd in many things as before, and had many other. things as 
well’; ie. the enlargement of society gave rise to new wants. The 


o 


— «me ee eee — 
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word dxocsévovy = cows efyov is not equally applicable to both clauses ; 
in the second clause some other word like efyoy or éxrévro is 
wanted. 

For xexapicpévos compare ii, 2. § 3, Avoioe: 8¢ rq rowovry cal wis 
vous Sray pi} card xopas Soi xeyopiopevos Td wAyOos, GAX’ oloy "Apxddes. 

ol pév, SC. of dy 17 mpéry eowerig, ‘mankind in the first stage of 
society’; of 3¢, sc. wAciovos rijs xowerlas oons further explained by 
aeyepeo pévo, ‘mankind after their dispersion.’ 

&e in the words which follow is to be connected with ras 
peradécoas. 


aat rév Bapfapisy éOvav. 9.5. 

wat which is found in all the MSS., though omitted in William de 
Moerbeke, merely emphasizes the whole clause ‘As moreover some 
barbarian nations still do.’ There is no need to introduce piv after . 
nal without MS. authority, as Bernays has done. 


els dvanhipwow sis nari Giow abrapeelas. 9. 6. 
Lit. ‘ to fill up what was wanting of the self-sufficingness intended 
by nature ;’ or ‘to fill up what nature demanded in order to make 
man self-sufficing, = els dsaxAjpecw ris xara gGiow edeias Sore 
airépay elva:. 


cara Aéyor. ‘In a natural way’; ‘as might be expected.’ - 9.9. 
Eexccaripas yewopévys iis Bonbeias. 9.7. 
* When the supply began to come more from foreign countries, etc. 

€€ dvd yeys 4 rou voplopares éwoplo6y xpaeis. 9. 7. 


“Of necessity there arose a currency.’ 

Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 371 B, xépsopa copBorov vis days ivexa. Nic. 
Eth. v. 5. § 11, ole 8 Sefaypa si xpelas vd wbuicpa ytyore nara 

8 rée xpqelpen airs by elye raw xpeiav ciperayelporos. 9. 8. 

‘Money belongs to the class of things which are in themselves 
useful and convenient for the purposes of life,’ although there may 
be circumstances under which it is a mere sham (Agpor); see § 11. 


wepssbivros eby F2q voploparce dx vit dvaynalas Daygs Edrepor elBes 9. 9. 
vee xpqpereruys ¢yivero, rd nawghindy, 13 piv wperes dahés lout yivd- 
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pevov, etra 8! dumeplas fbn rexnudrepor, wbbev xal wos peraBadhSpevor 
wAcioroy monoes xépoos. 

Odrepoy el8os, i.e. ‘other ’ than what Aristotle before called dy eBor 
aryrsxis (c. 8. § 13) which he had not yet distinguished from xamy)ax). 
He admits that the simpler forms of exchange are necessary} but 
he also supposes that there are two uses to which the art of monty- 
making may be applied, the one, the storing up of the necessaries 
of life, which he approves, the other, retail trade which he condemns:. 
A prejudice against money, which is further developed in the con- 
demnation of usury (c. 10. §§ 4, 5) underlies the whole tone of 
thought. We may note that xaxsxq, though here applied to érade 
in general, carries with it the disparaging association of shopkeeping. 

wdbey kal was peraBaddspavor i is dependent on be éurreiplas. - 


9.11. For the story of Midas‘see Ovid, Met. xi. 90-246. Tt is obvious 
that Midas would have suffered equally if his touch had produced 
food or clothing or any other article of commerce. In his account 
of money Aristotle seems to be perplexed between its usefulness 
and its uselessness, and between the good and bad consequences 
which flow from it. © 


9.12. 13 yap »ducpa oToxetoy nal wlpas rijs dAayis. | . 
Money is the element, ie. the instrument of exchange. , ‘Ieisriso 
the limit or end of it. Exchange is not possible without money 

and seeks for nothing beyond it. | oye 


9. 13. xa) Ezewpos 8} ofros 5 sdobros. te 

There is no limit to the art of making money any mare than to 
medicine or other arts ; for we want to have as much health und 
wealth as we can. But there ss a limit if we regard wealth as only 
a means to an end, i.e. to the maintenance of a household... ‘The 
passage is not very clearly expressed, owing partly to the double 
meaning of the word sfpas, (1) * limit’ or‘ measure, as opposed’ to: 
the infinite or indefinite -&repor, and (2) ‘end’ as opposed to 
‘means. Aristotle probably intends to say that the art of money 
making is unlimited, having no other end ‘but wealth, which is also 
unlimited ; ween a Tae aes oF Rousehold exncmgerment, <he Sst 
or end is fixed by natural needs, is ; ea 
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There is another confusion in this chapter. Aristotle tries to 
make a difference in kind between the jegitimate and illegitimate 
use of exchange, but the difference is really one of degree. Trade 
is not rendered illegitimate by the use of coin, which is natural 
and necessary. The source of the confusion is that he never 
regards exchange on the great scale as the saving of labour, 
but only as the means of creating superfluous . wealth. 


Sowep yap % larput) ‘rod typalvay ds Exapdv for xal exdory rév 9. 13. 
Texwisy voU rédovs els Bsrecpov (Ere pddtora yap éxetvo BotAovra: srocetv), réoy 
32 spos 1d rédos ok els Eetpov (wépas yap rd -rédos wdcars), ovr@ ‘nat 
ravrys Tis xpnpartoriuns otk ~ors rou rédous mépas, rédos 82 6 ‘oLovros 
waAovros wal ypnparey xrijois, _ 

‘The art of money-making, like the other arts, is limited in the 
means, but unlimited in :the end ;..as the physician seeks health 
without limit, 20 the money-maker: seeks. wealth without limit’ 
Yet the analogy is defective; for there is no accumulation of 
health in the same sense in which there ‘may be an accumulation - 
of wealth. The physician stands really on the same footing with 
the manager of the household ; for both equally seek to fulfil to the 
utmost their respective functions, the one to order the household, 
the other to improve the health of the patient, and there is a limit 
to both. The opposition of means and ends is also questionable ; 
for the end may be regarded as the’sum of the means, and would 
not an unlimited end, if such a conception is ‘allowable, imply un- 
limited means, or the unlimited use of limited ? 


age © clascopmays ob xpquarorugs dots wépas’ ov ydip ToGTo THs olxove- 9. 14. 
ponge Epyev, 

Lit. ‘the art of household management which is not concerned | 
with money-making has a limit ; for this (sc. 3 rowiros ssdovros, the 
unlimited making of money described above) is not its business.’ 


deaMirves yap § xpqers 105 -ab108 obec éxaripa ris xpypanoniats. 9. 15. 
- Fer the two uses of money-making being concerned with the 
same thing, namely coin or wealth, they run into each other.’ 

$ xpgee governs both ris ypqparcrinjs and rod atrov. The 
emendation of Bernays dcarépg +9 ypopariovesy is unnecessary. 
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9.15-. rijs yap aris éort xphoews xrijois, ddA’ ob xard rabrdy, GAda ris ‘pdr 
drepov téhos, Tis & 4 abfnors. 
xpnoews xrgos. ‘For acquisition belongs to the same use of 
xpnparcorixy, i.e. in all acquisition chrematistic is used in the same 
way, though the:ends differ, for the end in the one case is external, 
i.e. the supply of the household, in the other case, mere accumulation. 


9. 16. boo de nad rou eb (iy ériBadNovras, re “pds sas drodavoas ras Copa- 
+ geras {yrodow, Sor’ ere xal toGr” éy 17 xrnoes halveras imdpxew «.7.d, 

_- Even. good men . desire pleasures, -and , therefore wealth, just 
because these (roix’) depend on wealth. Cp.. rovro, § 15, referring 
tO xpypariorsxy. «. . tee 

9. 17. dvSpias vip ob Xphpara sroseiy dorly ddA Odporos. 
~ J.e.* whereas: the virtue. of courage, the art of medicine or 
of military command -have severally ends of their Own, they are 
perverted to the ‘unnatural end of money-making. 


10.1... dydow 8¢ nai rd dmropodtevoy eb apis, rbrepo Tou olxovopixod Kai roht- 
rixov dotly 7 xpnpaniotuy H ob, d\Ad dei roGTo pév imdpyew «.7.A. 
_ 78 dmopotpevor, see. supra Cc. 8. §§ 3,.2. a : 
_ ‘Touro, SC. rd xpijpara, understood from xonuarworenh 3 as ‘infra § 3 3. 
rovro imdpyew refers to rd xpipara. dda dei is the other alternative 
of the dxopla, implying the answer to the question: ‘ whether the 
art of money-making is the business of the manager of the house- 
hold and of the statesman or whether [this is not the case, but] the 
possession of wealth must be presupposed? [We reply, the latter.] 
For as the art of the statesman receives men from nature, even so 
~ must nature, that is to say land or sea or some other element, pro- 
vide them with food.’ 


10. | bomep yp sal deOplmrove ob soul § woderut, GANA Aafoiea wapd tis 
gicwwr xpira: alreis, obra nal spapiy vip iow Bi wopatoinas yiv 4 
Gddarray § Dro re. 

-1.9 The. last words yq § 6d\array § Do vs are either 1)* in appo- 
sition. with rj» ¢vow, or 2) accusatives after sapadotea:. In the first 
case yjw and 6d\array are an explanation of rv gicw. In the 
second case rpopiy is a remote accusative, ‘nature gives land and 
sea for the supply of food.’ The latter way of taking the words is 
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forced. Nature is here said to provide food, but no real distinction 
can be drawn between the provision of food by nature and the 
acquisition or appropriation of it by the labour of man, cp. § 3. 


éx 8¢ todtew, as dei, taita diabeivas spoojxe ray olxovdpoy. 10. 1. 
éx rovrey, ‘thereupon, i.e. éx rov Aafeiy wapa Gucews; raira duabeivat, 
‘to order them,’ i. e. the things which nature gives [for the use of the 
household]; or ¢« rovray=‘ from what is given by nature.’ raira 
d&abeiva:, ‘to set in order,’ i.e. to select and arrange the things 
necessary for the household. 


ani yap aropnceey dy ts. 10. 2. 
‘ Were this otherwise’ (as in the translation) i.e. ‘ if the duty of the 
manager of a household consisted in producing and not in using, 
then he would be equally concerned with money-making and with 
medicine. And so he is to a certain extent concerned with both, 
but unlike the physician or the maker of money only to a certain © 
extent, whereas they pursue their vocations without limit.’ 


nol sepi tyeias. 10. 3. 
About health as well as about wealth. 
piducra dé, xabdxep eipyra spérepor, dei Goce TOTO trdpyew. 10. 3. 


rouro refers to some general idea, such as ‘the means of life,’ to 
be gathered from ré xpipara in the preceding sentence. 


wavri yap, é£ ob yivera:, rpod) Td Nevréperdy dori, 10. 3. 
Td Accadpevov==rd Aecmdpevoy ev cxciny ef of ylvera:, the residuum 

or that from which the offspring parts, i.e. milk, white of egg, etc. : 

cp. De Hist. Anim. i. 5, 489 b. 8, gar . . ¢€ 05 ytyveras 3 yurdperee (Gor 

éx mopiw vie dexir, cb F Die spat} of yooping doris: and supra 

c. 8. § 10. 


&2 card dow levis § yppareeruth wiew dnd vi rapein wal rée 10. 4. 
eur. 

- Fruits and animals are the gifts of nature and intended for the 
subsistence of man (cp. c. 8): hence (&4), with some equivocation, 
the trade in them is said to be natural, 


6 82 vdace ylvera: vdgscpa vopulo patos. 10. §. 
Cp. Arist. Nub. 1286, rocro 8° icf & réaos +i Ogplov; Thesm. 845, 

éfia your af véaou rexovca rowvroy réxor. 
VOL. I. D 
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Cp. also Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, Act i, Scene 3,—‘ A 
breed of barren metal.’ 

It has been customary, since Bentham wrote, to denounce Usury 
Laws on the ground 1) that they are ineffectual, or worse, 
2) that they are unjust both to lender and borrower, because 
they interfere with the natural rate of interest. But in primitive 
states of society, as in India at the present day, they may have 
been more needed and more easy to enforce. In a simple agri- 
cultural population where the want of capital is greatly felt, and 
land is the only security, the usurer becomes a tyrant: hence the 
detestation of usury. The other and better side of usury, that is to 
say, the advantage of transferring money at the market rate from 
, those who cannot use it to-those who can, was not understood by 
” Aristotle any more than the advantage of exchanging commodities. 

_ Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 555 E; Laws v. 742. 


ll. 1, .1d rosatra rip pév Ocwpiay EevGepow Exe, rv F dumeplay dvayxalay. 
_ 1*) ©To speculate about such matters is a liberal pursuit; the 
practice of them is servile.’ In modern language ‘a gentleman 

- ,_ ‘may study political: economy, but he must not keep a shop.’. Cp. 
infra §5, wept dadorop 8¢ rovray cabddov pév cipyras cal viv, 1d 8é xard 
pépos dxpiBodeysicbas xpjowpor piv apis vis épyacias, opricle dd va 
érScarpiBew: and iv. 15. § 4, d\Ad ravra dadipe mpds piv rds xpaoas 
obbéy ds ciweiv" ob ydp xe xpiois yéyorer duduoByrourrey wept rod dedpa- 
ros’ Exes 3¢ re’ Ddqw diavoqrucyy spayparelar : also iii. 8.§ 1, rg d€ 
sept chery» pibodos pdovopoivri nal p} pbrow dxofiémoers apie rb 
spdrrey olkeidy dors vd ps} wapopiiy pod rt maradcéress, GANS Bndovw ray 
wepl exacroy dAnOeay. 

Or again 2) ‘ Speculation is free; but in practice we are limited 
by circumstances;’ i.e. speculation on such matters may go to: 
any extent or take any direction, but in practice we must restrict 
ourselves to the necessities of the case, e.g. the nature of the 
soil, climate,’ neighbourhood, etc. § 5 infra may be quoted in 
defence of either explanation, the words xphoipow spas rhs: dpyactas 

s . supporting the second, ¢oprudy vd drdcarpifas the first. dpwrepiar 
connects with dasepor which follows: ‘experience of live-stock is 
one of the useful parts of money-making.’ 
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11. 6, 7. 
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vaveAnpia, popriyla. 
vavednpla=‘ commerce by sea,’ dopryyia=‘commerce by land.’ 


The word »aveAnpla may also be taken in the narrower sense of 

‘owning of ships’; and gopryia in the sense of ‘carrying whether 
by sea or.land.’ But this explanation of the words does not afford 
SO natural a division. 


Sahépe: 82, rovrev érepa érépay rp 7a pev dogadiorepa elvas, ta Se 
rele sropifey ryv émuxapmiay. 

It is not certain whether in this sentence Aristotle is speaking of 
trades in general without reference to the three previous divisions, 
or, of the divisions themselves, commerce by sea being the more 
profitable, commerce by land the more secure mode of trading. 
The opposition ofr pév . . ra 8¢ favours the more general applica- 
tion of the words. . . 


oloy idoropia-re al wica peraddevring, airy 3é odAd HEq wepreAnpe 
yen’ woddd yap eldy réov éx yas peradevopdvar éoriv. 

In these words Aristotle is illustrating ‘the third or mixed kind 
of chrematistic,’ which is concerned not only with fruits of the earth 
and animals, but with other products dug out of the earth: and 
manufactured by man. 

fen, ‘mining again is not a simple art, but slready—or, n not to 
speak of other species—contains in itself many subdivisions.” - 


eioi 82 ropubrera per ter épyaciey Sov é\dyuoroy ris TUYXNS, Bavav- 
odraras 8° dy als ri cépara AwPewras pédsora, Soudiebrara: 82 Swov roo 
wéparos shaioras xpjous, dyortoraras 3¢ Exou dhdxerroy mpoode! dperie. 
éxel 8 deriv dvicts yeypappdva wept rodruv, x.tA, 

The connexion . is with the word «aédov in § 5. Aristotle, 
although he declines to go into the particulars of these arts, gives 
some general characteristics of them. 

In the sentence which follows, the clause ina e doris skips the 
intervening passage elo) 82... dperge, and goes back to the pre- 
vious subject. In another anthor we might suspect a gloss. But 
there are many such dislocations in Aristotle’s Politics; e.g. 
ii, 4. §§ 11-13. For the meaning cp. Rhet. i 4. 13g9b. 31, 
dvayaaioy viv wapa rois Tas ebipyyéven loropucdy elvas. 


foe ee eee ee ee oe 
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olow Xdpyr: Si. 11. 4. 

34 is to be taken with oloy like ddws 37, otrw 37, xai 34 with a 
slight emphasis, and sometimes with a word interposed, e.g. xai 
wroure 37, Nic. Eth. iv. 1. § 6. 


@Gddew rou Manciov. 11. 8. 
Thales is referred to in the Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 5 and by Plato in 

the Theaetetus (p. 174 A) as a type of the unpractical philosopher. 

‘ But even he could have made a fortune, if he had pleased.’ 


tuyxave: 8¢ xabddov rt dy. 11. 8. 
Cp.§12. The device attributed to Thales is only an application 
of the general principle of creating a monopoly. 


eméhet pdvos, ov sroAAny srouncas UrepBoAny x.1.X. Lo IL 11. 
Le. he bought up all the iron when it was very cheap, and 
having a monopoly sold it rather, but not very, dear. 


Spapa Gdrew. LL. 12. 

épapa, which is the reading of all the MSS., is used in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘idea’ here required, only in Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
1460. 26, perhaps a sufficient authority for the meaning of a word. 

* etpyya (Camerarius): Oeépnya (Coraes) : 8paza (Prof. Campbell) 
may be suggested. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 150 A. 


dwei 82 rpla pépn, x.1.X. 12. 1. 
The apodosis is lost ; the suppressed thought that ‘all three parts 
are concerned with man’ is resumed in the next chapter. 


nal yap yuwasnds Epyew cal rixvew. .. i - 12. 1. 
Sc. rie @8pa. Supply for the construction either }» pépos olxove~ 
puxys OF cipyras abrie from the preceding words. - 


d& iaou yap clvs Boddetas rw picw cal duapépew pybir. Sums 34,12. 2. 
Srav 1d piv dpyn 13 F dpyrras, Lyret Scaopdy elvas nal oxnpacs nal Adyas 
aal vipeis, Gowep xai “Apacs ele viv wept rod wo8anmwrijpos Adyor. 

Botderas SC. § wodcreia OF § wodsrixy dpyh, understood from é vais 
wodersanis dpxais: ‘where there is a moNsreia, political equality is 
implied. All other differences, such as titles of honour, are 
temporary and official only.’ The construction of {yrei may be 
similarly explained. Or both may be taken impersonally. 


12. 3.. 


' 13. 5-: 
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“Apacis, who made his foot-pan into a god, as he had himself 
been made into a king, cp. Herod. ii. 172. The connexion is 
as follows: ‘ Among equals, where one rules and another is ruled, 
we make an artificial distinction of names and titles, but this is 
not the case in the relation of husband and wife, because the 
distinction between them exists already and is permanent.’ 

- 0 8 dppev del wpds 1d Ondv rovrov exes rdy Tpdrov. 


Resuming the words in § 1 yurauis pévy woderixds, and adding 
the distinction that the relation between husband and wife, unlike 


. that between ruler and subject in a sodsreia, is. permanent (dei). 


This permanence of relation between husband and wife makes it 
rather an ‘aristocratical’ than a ‘ constitutional’ rule, and in Nic. 
Eth, viii. 10. § 5 and Eud. Eth. vii, 9. § 4 it is so described. 


ad 4 tov Gov ray rocovrwy Efewr. 

Supply dpery ris before ra» dAdkor—assisted by oidepla in the 
following clause. Cp. infra § 13, oxvrordépos 8 ovdels, ov8é trax Dror 
rexutav. The words rév rowovrey aré used inaccurately ‘of suck 
habits,’ meaning the habits which have virtues like these. 


Gvdynn per peréxew duiporépovs peri, raurys ge sa d:aopdas, Sowep 
nal tov dca dpxopévwy. wo 

“Both require virtue, and of t these 1 virtues there will be different 
kinds since the natural subject differs [from the natural ruler]’; 
or, with Bernays, ‘corresponding to the difference in the subject 
classes,’ cp. infra clause 7. But why only in the subject?—a 
difficulty which seems to have been felt by those copyists or 
editors who, supported by Moerbeke, insert dpydéerey xal before 
dpxopévov. Better: ‘There will be differences of virtue in the ruling 
and subject classes, similar to those which [we have already noted 
to exist] in the natural subject.’ 

nal rovro ebObs txpiryras srepl ry Wuxqe. 

1) ‘*And this is immediately suggested by the soul’: or 2) ‘And 
this, without looking further, is the leading or guiding principle 
in the soul.’ There is a rule of superior and inferior, not only 
in states, but in the soul itself. 

The verb épiyyra: in this passage is taken passively by Bonits, 
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‘and this distinction was indicated in the soul.’ Cp. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. i. 2. 3, djdov dre xabdwep ihiryyra: wept rovrev exréoy. 
But in most other examples of its use the word must be, or is 
better, construed actively, and it is safer to take it so in this 


passage. Cp. supra c. 5. § 2-6. 


Sore pice ri wreiw dpyovra xai apxspeva. Gov yap tpdwov rd édev- 13. 6-8. 
Gepow rot Bovrov Epyet nal rd dppev rot Ondreos nal axip wadds* xal waow 
€vumdpxe pév vd pdpia ris Wuyijs, Gdn’ évumdpyes diahepdvras. § pév yap 
BovrAor Gres obx Exes rd Boudevrixdy, rd Se Ondrv Eye pév, GAN’ Exvpow & dé 
wats fxes pév, Gd’ aGredés, spolws roivuy dvayxatoy txev Kai wep ras 
GOuxas dperds. 

By inserting éret before gvoe, altering ra adel dpyorra into 
wAcio ri dpyovra, and omitting dvayxaioy before ¢yew a few lines 
lower down, Bernays has ingeniously fused the whole train of 
thought with its many involutions, into a single consistent sentence. 
But in such a complex passage, an anacoluthon seems more 
probable, and Bernays’ alterations are considerable and unsup- 
ported by MS. authority. Cp. Nic. Eth. iii. 5. § 17, for a similar 
passage, which has also been arranged so as to form a continuous 
sentence ; also c. 8. § 3; c. 12.§ 1; iii. 9. § 6, and note. The 
words do» yap rpéror go back to rairys elva: duatpopds. 


Sore gavepie Sri dotiv nO) dperi rae elpnpiver wivrav, zal ovy 418. 9. 
abr) cappoovry «.1.d. 

‘ Moral virtue is to be attributed to all these classes and [as they 
differ in character 80] their virtues differ.’ 


usbddev yip ol Aéyovres #.1X. | 18. 10. 
In the Meno of Plato (p. 73), Socrates argues for the necessity _ 
of some general definition of virtue against Gorgias, who, being 
unable to apprehend such a general idea, confuses the whole of 
virtue with its parts. Either from an imperfect recollection of the 
passage or perhaps also from the party spirit which made him or 
his school professional adversaries of Plato (see note on ii. 4. § 2), 
Aristotle takes a view of his meaning which, when compared 
with the context, is seen to be untenable. For the Platonic 
Socrates is maintaining what Aristotle is elsewhere quite ready to . 


ve ams ome ee ee ee 


13. 13. 


ov 8 ¥ 
eo? ee” 


18. 14. - 
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allow,—that there must be a common idea of virtue; this Gorgias 
the Sophist in the infancy of philosophy is unable to understand, 
and in reply can only enumerate separate virtues. - The tendency 
in' the Aristotelian .writings to refer to Plato, the mention of 
Gorgias, and the opposition between the general idea of virtue and 
_ the particular virtues sufficiently prove that the passage in the 
* Meno i is intended. 


rai per Boidos + ray ice oxvrorépos e obbels. 

7 Aristotle is contrasting the lot of the slave and of the artisan. 
The slave i is in one respect better off than the artisan because he 
is directed by a master, whereas the artisan has no intelligence but 
his-own by which to guide his life. He too is a slave without the © 
advantages of slavery. Thus Socialist writers, like Lassalle and. 

others, in- recent times have contrasted unfavourably the lot of . 
the modern operative with that of the medieval serf. We may 
note in modern times the civilizing influence of domestic service 
on the homes and manners of. the poor. Many a household 
servant in England has received an impress from a master or 
mistress, and in Aristotle's language, ‘has derived a virtue from 
them.’ Cp. iii. 5. § 4, ra” 8 dvayxaioy of pév &) Aeroupyoivres ra 
rovavra , Bodo, ol 8¢ rowel Bdvavoo: xal Ogres, where, in a similar spirit, 
Aristotle contrasts the duties of the artisan, which are rendered to 
the community, with the duties of the slave, which are rendered to 
the individual. | 


an ob rv S&Barnadixqy Exovra rev Epyay deoworuety. 

These strange words may be translated literally: ‘ But riot in so 
far as he possesses an art of the master such as would direct the 
slave in his particular employment;’ i.e. it is not as the teacher of 
a craft but as a master that he imparts virtue to his slave. . 


The slave is relative to the master. His virtues are all received 


from him, and cannot be imparted by any chance instructor. Nor 
does the master instruct him in any art. But the artisan stands 
in no relation to another; he has a separate art (§ 13) which he 
exercises independently. He is without any ennobling influence 


external to himself, whereas the slave is inspired by his master. 
13. 14. . 


&d Adyeuow of aadés of Adyou obs Soddous dwoorepotvres acl 
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doxovres émrdfea ypnrGa pdvov" vovbernréoy yap paddrov rovs sovAous 
4% rous naidas. 

‘These words may mean: either 1)* ‘who do not allow us to 
converse with slaves,’ or 2) ‘who do not allow to slaves the gift of 
reason. In either case there is a reference to Plato, Laws, vi. 
777, 778. 


wepi 8¢ dyipis xal yurands xal réxvov xal warpds, THs Te wept Exaoroy 18. 15. 
QUTéy aperis, xal ris mpis odas advrovs duidias, ri rd KaAdds Kai py Kades 
€ori, xal wes dei 1d pév ed didxew vd 8€ axis hevyety, €v Tois wepi ras 
woAsreias dvayxaioy émedOeiv. 

This is one of the many promises in the Politics which are 
unfulfilled. Cp. iv. 15. § 3, a passage which is sometimes quoted 
in this connexion. But the reference is only to the office of 


swasSordpos and yuvacordpos. 


: oe en ow ee 
, 
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Lr. de 86 73 Lyretv re sap’ abras erepov ph Boxy wdvres eivar codiferda 
Bovdopévey. 
__ 96, yreiy is the nominative of pj 8007: advres is to be taken 
closely with pq, ‘and that our object in seeking for a new state is 
not at all to make a display of ingenuity; but to supply defects in 
states which are known to us, both in those which are actually 
existing and also in theoretical states like that of Plato.’ jj donq 
and doxéper are dependent on da. 


Li. emBaddoGas riy pebodor, | 
‘To undertake’ or ‘ take upon oneself,’ a curious and idiomatic 
use of the word, found also in Plato and Thucydides. See Bonitz 
"(Liddell and Scott), s. v. | 


1.2. 6 pew yap rémos els & tijs pias wDews, of 84 soXiras Kowevol tis pias 


wéAeos. 
els 6 rijs is required by the sense and is supported by the old 
Latin Translation. All the Greek MSS. however read ledrns. 


1.3.  & ti wodcrelg r# Udrevos, either the title of the book (cp. iv. c. 4. 
§ x11; c. 7. § 1), or ‘in the state which is described by Plato.’ 


The comments of Aristotle on Plato’s Republic and Laws, con- 
tained in this and the following chapters, can hardly be dealt with 
properly in single notes. They are full of inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies, But the nature of these comments, which throw great 
light on the character of ancient criticism in general, will be best 
appreciated when they are brought together and compared with one 
another in a comprehensive manner. I have therefore reserved _ 
much of what has to be said about them for an essay ‘On the 
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Criticisms of Plato in Aristotle.’ Both in the essay and in the 
notes I have been much indebted to Susemihl. 


Se’ fv airiav dryai dciy vevopoberjaba: tov rpéwov rovrov 6 Twxpdrns, ov B. 1. 
aiveras cupfaivor ex tov Adyav, Ere 8é wWpds 7d rédos  Gyoe rH woes Seiv 
wwapxew, ds pév eipytat viv, dduvarov. as 8¢ Sei Bredetw ovdev dcapicrat, 

3. fy airiay, sc. unity. 

* The argument of Socrates does not show that these enactments 
are to be approved for the reason which he gives [viz. as tending 
to unity]; and, regarded as a means to the end which he attributes 
to the state, unless some new explanation of them is offered, they 
are impossible.’ Bernays places a comma after apés, which he 
takes with én: cp. spds rovras érc (Meteorol. i. 8, 346 a. 10); apis 
8é @ (Herod. iii. 74). The construction is thus made simpler; 
but the adverbial use of xpés hardly ever occurs in Aristotle. 
© Moreover, the end, viz. unity, which he attributes to the state upon 
his own showing is impossible.’ 

The first of these propositions, rd piay dre widuora eivas ryy woh 

is discussed in the remainder of this chapter,—the second at the 
commencement of chapter 3. 

és per cipyra viv, ‘as it is described in his book,’ or ‘as it is 
actually described.’ Cp. infra c. 5. § 23, viv ye obder ddopeoras, 

wies 3¢ bei Siedeiv. Sc. vd rides, or generally ‘what Plato means 
by unity.’ 

For the use of d:edeiv in the sense of ‘*to interpret,’ cp. Herod. 
vii. 16, ef 32 dpa ph dors rovre rowvre olow dyad Suaipée, dAAd vs Tou Geot 
peréxov, oF way airs ovddaBev cipyeas. Scdeiy may also be taken in 
the more common sense of ‘ to distinguish,’ i.e. how we are to dis- 
tinguish or define unity and plurality (cp. iii, 13. § 6: ef 84 rée dpd- 
pedo levy ddivyos wdpwray ol rie dperdy Zyovres, viva Bei Buedeiv row rpdwov;). ' 

ob yap youras wOus df époluw. 2. 3. 

The equality among citizens which is elsewhere (ili. 16. § 2; iv. 
11. § 8; vii. 8. § 4) said to be the true and natural principle, is not 
inconsistent with a difference of character and of pursuits. 


deolees 84 ry rocoury cal wis Trove, Srav pi} card nipas Ses nexupio~ 2. 3. 
ptvos +d whgbos, Dd’ olov "ApadBes. 
The clause Srey pj «vA. may be a description either 1)* of the 
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€évos, ‘when the inhabitants of a country are not yet distributed in 
villages’; or 2) of the méAis, ‘when they are no longer dispersed in 
villages’ According to 1), the Arcadians are placed below, 
according to 2), above the ordinary condition of village commu- 
Nities. . 

1) Taking the first rendering, we may compare Plato’s Sympo- 
sium, 193 A, vurt 8€ dd jy ddiciay depricOnper td rot Scot xabdsrep 
*Apxades brd Aaxedaipovloy, But Arcadia was also the most back- 
ward state in Hellas, the type of primitive simplicity. Hence, 
without referring to the dispersion of the Mantineans by the Lace- 
daemonians (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 6) it is possible that Aristotle is 
speaking, not of their actual, but of their primitive and traditional 
state. 2) On the other hand he may be using the Arcadians as an 
example, not of the vos but of the wd\s, and contrasting their 
condition, when centralized in Megalopolis by Epaminondas, with 
the ruder life of earlier times. They would certainly have furnished 
the latest illustration of a ovvolxats. We may paraphrase ‘ When 
they are not scattered in villages, but, like the Arcadians, have a 
central city.’ 

It may be argued on the other side. that Aristotle would not 
have used the Arcadians who were the most backward of Hellenes, 
as the type of a civilized, but of a semi-barbarous, nation, 

To Aristotle the vos is a lower stage than the #wius.. He had 
no idea of a nation m the higher sense; nor did he see how ill 
adapted the Greek wéds was to the larger order of the world, 
which was springing up around him, or how completely it had 
outlived its objects. 


"46 be 88 Bai br yerbon, des Bahipe. | 
- The state like the nation is not a mere aggregate, but has an 
organic unity of higher and lower elements, - 


‘@ 


2.4. ddeep v2 tor rb denaenorbis ob{e ris edhe, tease be het 


eipyras spérepew, 

Euclid in his 6th Book uses drrorenootioas to express the relation 
of reviprocal proportion. Probably the ethical significance of the 
term among the Pythagoreans was derived from its:mathematical 
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use. Cf. Nic. Eth. v. 5. § 1, and Alex. Aphrod. on Met. i. 5, rijs 
per Sxasootms iov iwodayBavorres ri dyrinerovbds re xal igov, etc. 
(Scholia in Arist. Ed. Berol. 539 b. 12.) 

Sowep dv rois nOxois. Here, and in vii. 13. § 5, Aristotle quotes 
the Ethics in the Politics, as he quotes the Politics in the Rhetoric ~ 
(i. 8, 1366 a. 21). But probably the references have been 
interpolated. 


Gowep &y el peréBaddoy of ceureis xal of réxroves xal py ol avrot de 2. 5. 
oxvrorépos xal réxroves oa. 

These words are a reflection on the proposed arrangement, not 
unlike the satirical remarks of Socrates in the Memorabilia (i. 2. § 9), 
and in the Republic ii. 374.. But the connexion is imperfectly 
drawn out :—Aristotle, while making this reflection upon the in- 
convenience of the practice, admits in the next sentence that the 
alternation of rulers and subjects is in some cases the only 
arrangement possible. To Plato it seemed essential that the — 
division between rulers and ruled should be permanent, like the 
division of labour in the arts, between one craftsman and another. 
Aristotle says, ‘ yes, if possible,’ but this permanence is not always 
attainable, for where there is equality and freedom among the 
citizens, they must rule in turn (vii. c. 9 ; cp. also infra, c. 11. § 13). 


év ols 8¢ pu} Suvardy . . df dpyiis. 2. 6. 

‘ However desirable it may be that the same should rule, yet, if 
they cannot, but justice requires that all, being by nature equal, 
should share in the government, then they must rule by turns.’ 


dy rodrous 32 pipcicbar rd dv pipes rots Ioour eixew Spolus tos Uf 2. 6. 
dpxhs. : 
dy rovras, sc. among those who are naturally equal and have a 
right to share in the government. 

pupecoGa:, ‘to imitate,’ i.e. to come as near as we can to ‘this 
principle of succession, dependent on AéArwe. 

wos d£ dpygs, 8c. elxovow. Like ‘the original rulers, who have 
yielded to them ;’ or, without supplying «ixovow, nearly the same 
meaning may be obtained. Cp. Book iii. 6. § 9, a passage which 
helps to explain this, 83 nal rie woderixds dpyde, Sray J nar’ leérqre vow 


2.7. 


—8. 3. 
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wodtray ovverryxvia xai xa Suordrnra, xara pépos afvovow dpxew, mpérepoy 
ply, 3 wéhucer, dkwivres dv pépe Aesroupyeiy, xal cxoreiy twa wddey rd 
abrod dyabdy, Sonep xpérepov abtis dpywv doxdres rd éxelvou auppépov. 


rév avrov 3} rpétov dpxdvrav Erepos Erépas Epyovow dpyds. 

1) The equalisation of rulers and ruled is attained in two ways: 
a) by succession; 4) by the variety of offices which the same 
person may hold,—that is to say, instead of going out of office, he 
may pass from one office to another, from higher to lower and 
conversely ; the alderman may become a common councillor or 
the common councillor an alderman. Or, 2) the words are a pass- 
ing thought suggested by dos yerduevor, confirmatory of the view 
that the State consists of dissimilars, ‘There is a further variety ; 
not only do they come into and go out of office, as if they were 
no longer the same persons, but they have different offices.’ . 


_el pev ody &s Exactos, ray’ dv cin paddoy 8 Podheras move ¢ Tuxpdrne 
. vov & ovx ovrw dieovew K.T A. 

‘When each man can speak of his 0 own n wife, his own son, or his 
own property, the clear conviction which he entertains may tend to 
produce unity, but this.i is not the meaning of those who would have 
all things in common ; they. mean “all, ” not “ each.” ’ 


\70 yap wdvres xai dudérepa xal wepirrd nal Epria dd vd derrdv nal dv 
Toig Aéyoig dpiorixovs wovet ouANopopovs’ od dori rd wdvrag rd abrd 
Aéyecy SSL pew caddy, GAN’ ob Suvarde, &8i F obSey duovonrixdy, 

The absolute unity of ‘all’ in the sense of ‘each’ is not what 
Plato intended, and is in fact impracticable. The unity of all 
in the abstract, ie. of the whole state, excluding individuals, 
does not tendto harmony. Sucha unity is really inconceivable; a 
state without individuals is a pdrawe «Ides. (Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 10.) 
The term ‘ all,’ like the term ‘ one,’ is ambiguous, and has a different 
meaning when applied to the state and to the individuals of whom 
the state is composed. ..__. 

wéyres nal duchdérepa, The fallacy is that these words may mean 
‘all’ or ‘both,’ either in a collective or individual sense. 

wepirra nal dpria, The. fallacy consists in assuming that odd and 
even are the same because two odd numbers when added together 
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are even: e.g. the odd numbers, § + 7=12, which is an even num- 
ber ; or that five is both odd and even, because it is composed of 
three which is an odd and two which is an even number. See 
Arist. Sophist. Elench. c. 4. 162a. 33. Cp. infra c. 5. § 27, od 
yap ree abréy 1d eidaporeiy Svwep 1d dpriov, x.1.A. 

aai dy ras Adyos «7.A. ‘For the word sapres is fallacious, and 
tudeed the use of this and other analogous terms is a source of 
contentious syllogisms in arguments.’ «ai, ‘not only in this instance, 
but in arguments generally.’ 

The fallacy referred to is that of cirOecrs and d&aipecis, cp. Soph. 
Elench. c. 20. 177 a. 33 ff. 


§ daov éxdory émBdXer. 3. 4. 
Either, ‘ only so far as comes in the way of,’ or, ‘is the business 
of each,’ or, with a slight difference of meaning, ‘ only so far as it 
touches or affects each.’ Cp. i. 13. § 8, &d rév pew Apyovra redéay 
Tyecy Bei raw Hui dperiy rav 8 Druv Exacrov Evov éxPddres abrois. 


aal otros oly és éxdorov. 8. §. 
‘Every man will have a thousand sons, and these do not pro- 
perly belong to him individually, but equally to all.’ 


re obrws ceacros dyads déye: row eb apdrrovra rév wolsraw f) xaxés, 8. £. 
éaéaros rvyxdve viv Uplpdy Sy, olov duds 4 ros Sdivos, rovror rie rpéror 
Aéyew aa ixacrov tev yi dle. 

evres*, ‘on this principle’; duds==duds dors. ‘Further, on this 
principle [of common parentage], each one says of the citizen who 
fares ill or well, “ he is mine,” whatever fraction he himself may be 
of the whole number; I mean that (olor) he will say, “ he is mine,” 

or, “ his,” and this will be his way of speaking about each of Plato's 
thousand citizens.’ ‘The words havea reference to Plat. Rep. v. 463 
E, pbucrs cuphacqoovew dvés rivos § ef § naxbs wpdrrovros .. . Sn rd 
dple eB apirve: 4 rd dplv canbe. The citizen speaks as one in a 
thousand of all the rest: he gives a thousandth part of his affection 
to each and all of the thousand persons who are the objects of it. 
Or, to put the matter in another way: we may suppose the citizens 
to be conversing with each other: they say, ‘my son is doing 
well,’ or, ‘is not doing well,’ being each of them a thousandth part 
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of the whole, and those of whom they speak being likewise each of 
them a thousandth part. 

A different view of this passage has been taken in the Text. 
More stress is laid on the words rév 3 4} xaxGs mpdrrovra: the parent 
is supposed to appropriate the youth who is doing well, and to dis- 
own the one who is doing badly: euds Adyes rév ed f} xaxds wparrovra= 

. duds Aéyes roby €8 wpdrrovra, ob« éuds Adyer rév xaxds mpdrrovra, It.must 
be remembered that, according to Aristotle, the true children are 
liable to be discovered by their likeness to their parents. 

ray xAlev, as if Plato had made his state to consist of a thousand 
citizens; cp. infra c. 6.§ 5. This is only an inference from Rep. 
iv. 423 A, in which Plato says that the ideal state, even if con- 

"sisting of no more than a thousand soldiers, would be invincible. 


8.4. 5 pév ydp uldy Kerr, Oo ot 
‘In Plato’s state they are all“ mine”: in ordinary states there are 
many sorts of relationship, and the same person may be a father 
or a brother or a cousin of some one or other; there are likewise 
remoter degrees of affinity, and remoter still the. tie ‘of fellow wards- 
man or fellow tribesman. Even a distant cousinship i is preferable 
to that shadow of a relationship which supersedes them all.’ 
3.4: 58 dejo, car? Ddgy rok ovypionar, _—- 
The variety of human relations as ordinarily conceived is 
contrasted with the monotony of Plato’s society in which the state 
and the family are identified. . , 


3.7. xpetrrov yap Biow dreyuie elvas § rie rpéeoy rotros vide, 
A resumption of wérepov ore xpetrrov; ‘Is not the present prac- 
tice better? for it is better to have a cousin of your own than to 
have @ son after Plato's fashion.’ 


t 


3. 9. foot roe. . nae ris sie ye wepildovs epayparevopiien coal rut ry 
dve AiSver mals rhe ypoaines, va ‘ores yeipera vier Uniti eat 
vas Suosdryras. - 

Cp. Herod. iv. 180, rg av olcy rie dedpbe:sd, wesdler, Tovrou sais 
vopl{eras, who is speaking, however, not of Upper,’ ‘but. of Lower 


Libya. a aN "yA. 
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doe ovdev Sardy dor: yiverOa mpos warépas «al pnrépas «al rovs pi 4,1. 
wéppe ris cuyyercias Svras, Sowep pis rovs Graber. 

‘ Crimes of violence are worse in the republic of Plato because 
they are attended with impiety, and they are more likely to be 
committed because natural relationships are undiscoverable.’ Aris- 
totle here mixes up Plato’s point of view and his own. He does 
not remark that Plato having abolished family relations is not really . 
chargeable with the occurrence of offences which arise out of them. 
Perhaps he would have retorted that the natural relationship could 
not be thus abolished. 


aal yevouivay, Tow péy reonliorer evddyeras ras vopusfopevas yiverOa 4 1. . 


Aboets, Tow 82 pndepiay. 

raw 8¢ is opposed to réw per, though not parallel with it=‘ but in 
the other case,’ as if ré» pew without yropd{serey had preceded. Or 
a comma may be placed after ray pév, and yropiéerer may: be 
separated from it. ‘And when offences take place, in the:one case 
men having knowledge of them, the customary expiations may be 
made, | in the other case they cannot.’ 


Srowoy 84 nai rd cowots wochoayra robs viods Td auveivas pdvor adedely & 2. 
réw dpévrav, 1 F dpay pi) eudioat, pndé ras ypoas ras Ddas, ds warpl 
apis vide elvu xdvrev dariy dapericraroy xal ddeApg apis ddeadgdr wel 
ral rd dpi plow. 

The instance quoted, sarp! apis vidx, shews that the reference is 
to Rep. iii. 403, but Aristotle has been hasty or forgetful in his 
citation. Pilato does not say that he will allow the practice of 
lovers to prevail between father and son, or brother and brother,.' .*: 
but that the endearments of lovers shall be only such as might be 
practised without offence between members of the same family. vd 
pir evidently in the lover's sense of the word. . 


Sue Bd piddov a. 4. 4. 
‘ If the legislator desire to keep the inferior classes in a state of 
weakness, and communism is a source, not of strength, but of 
weakness, then it is better adapted to them than to the guardians’— 
that is, according to Aristotle's view of communism, not Plato’s. 
Cp. vii. 9.§ 8 ; c. 10.§ 13 where he argues that the legislator should 
VOL. If. z 
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- + destroy as far as possible any tie of race among the slave population. 
And the traditional. policy of slave-holding countries has been to 
deprive the slave of education and of pf family rights. 


4. 4. | “rorotrous. 
‘Se. irroy pirrixovs gathered from frver drca. 


4.5. ca Be fv airlay 6 Zaxpdros obrws oleras Sciv rdrrew ra wepl ra rixva. 
Supply retvayrioy (from the preceding) ris alrlas 8) fv, viz. unity. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 1, cal 8° fy alriay gyal Seiv vevopoberiio Oat rox wpérox 
tourov 6 Sewxparns ov Gaiverar cupBaiwoy éx ray w Adyar. 


4.6,7. 8 wad daxct xdueivos elval gyos sis Gidlae Epyor, nalldmep ev vos épw- 
tTuxots Nbyous topev Adyorta rdv “Apioropdyyy ds rév dphvrew &d vd 
adddpa dileiy ériBvpoivray cupcpiwas wal yertoba dx dio Svrew dp- 
gorépaus da, dvratiba pév oby dvtyny duorépous épOdpba 4 soy dva: dw 
de 1H wddes ray didlay dayeaion Topi yiveabax Buk ry. sourerlan rips 
Toauryy, Kal Fxora A¢yew roy €udv f vid» warépa § sarépa wildy. . 

Socrates wishes to have the city entirely one: now such. a unity 
is either attained or not attained ;. if attained like that of the Jovers 
in the Symposium (called here ¢pwriot Aéyos), p. 192, it would be 

Te suicidal. But it is not attained, for he only succeeds i in ‘Creating. a 
very loose tie between his citizens. 
bs rev épbvrey, a rare construction after Aéyew. Cp: Plat. Meno 
95 E, ds dS8axrov ofons ris aperns Aéyet. ee 

4 ray da. ‘If they are to be absorbed in one another, both 
individualities cannot subsist, though one may.’ 


4, 8. sire cvpfaie nal rip oleadrnra rie mpis dove rie dd ri Goon 

etree corm Deteerner Snare Sore i Ooi wokaeie Th ractrn 

4 waripa és view } yliv dc warpds, 4 os ddeAhods DAghew. lye 

aincyeaiae by is to be taken with avaBalee, sacra’ with thoppeori{een 

The latter word has two constructions, 1) with red for subject, 

and olxeéryra as object; 2) with sarépa, uid» for subjects,’ s and the 
genitives viéy, wanpbe following, e. g- 4 warépa Beaspporr lbeur ér wl vlée. 


4. 9. ré ey Rusa aah #3 dyamyrée. 
dyennrée, ‘ that which is to-be cherished or valued’ like dyenyris 
in Plat. (?) Alcibiades L 181 E, oltr’ ¢pivere, d: Zousy, “Admfabdy. vg 
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Krasiou dpacris oft’ Err ddd’ 4 els pdvos, xal obros dyarnrds, Zwxpdrne 
& Ladporicxov xal Pawapérns: and Rhet. i. 7, 1365 b. 19, oi« ton 
(npia, dy rs thy érepépOadpor ruprécy xal row bu Exovra’ cyannrdy ydp 
Gdypyra: also Homer (Odyssey ii. 365) potvos dav dyannrés. Com- 
pare the English ‘dear.’ Or, more simply, dyernré» may also be 
taken as answering to ¢udeiv: ‘men love an object which is natu- 
rally to be loved.’ 


wal wddw of napa tois oudaf [ets] Tous dAXovs roXiras. 4. ro. 
Aristotle is referring to the case of the citizens who pass from 

one rank to another. Those who are raised to the condition of 

the guardians and those who are degraded from it have both lost 

the natural relationships of brothers and sisters, parents and chil- 
dren. But the natural relations still exist although the names of 
them have disappeared; and therefore they are now less likely to be 
respected. Here again Aristotle is confusing his own point of view 
with that of Plato. 

. wapa rois ¢idafw must be explained as a confusion of rest and 
motion, lit. ‘those who [having been transferred from the other 
citizens] are now among the guardians.’ The words «is rots ddAous 
wodiras have been explained as a pleonasm=‘in relation to the . 
other citizens’ (ov spocayopetovew ddeAgots, x.r.d.), ‘they do not call 
them brothers.’ But the use of els in a different sense in two suc- 
cessive lines is objectionable. It is possible that the words eis rovs 
Dour wodfras are an error of the copyist, who may have repeated 
the words of the previous line. The omission of «ds (which is 
wanting in Moerbeke and in two good MSS., Ms. P', but inserted 
as a correction in one of them, and found in all the rest) is the best 
way of amending the passage. cos , 


| eho 5 tnciva xupls, 3 8.2. 
Sc. rd wepl rd risva cal rds yurcixas. 


wérepos .. rds ve arqoes cows elvas Bédriow nal rds xpgous. &. 2. 
These words are a statement of the general question which is 
afterwards subdivided into three cases, though the carelessness of 
the language might at first sight lead to the inference that Aristotle 
is patting the third case only. Hence Bernays has been led, un- 
E2 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «al into xara impairs the parallelism of erjoes and 
xproes (rds ye xrjoes xownis elvar Bedriov xara ras xpyoes). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike.common. 
5.2. ‘omep ima roves rev eOvav. 

6m as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for BdpBapo: and generally 
opposed to médes or “ENAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7,and of Tarentum, vi. 5. § ro, are not 

_ in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 


5.3.  érépor pév ob» Svrav rev yeopyouvrwy Bos dy ely rpdros Kal pgev 
If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 
among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 
nothing to quarrel about. 


5.4. Tad» cuvarodnpwry xowarlar’ creda yap of mreiora: Sapepdpevos x.7.A. 

Either* ‘fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the xowwoia: were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship i is not determined. With the words cxedd» 


. rip ern. ‘supply mpocxpotover, - 
5.5. . na) dmixoopiher « » dueréyeat, oe 
A condensed expression put for dy 82 vin rpdéroy ‘get, Siapipe, nai 
éxucoopnder (‘ when it has been improved’), ob puxpdy dy Scenéyxat. 


5.6. al piv yap erpidea: npmpéom rh éyAipara spie dddgdove ob 
: Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, dryséAne: being taken as the 
nominative to ob wojcovew: or 2) regarding (as the words spies 

" ‘dAAgAous and the following clause pa\\ow 8’ éx8ecovew seem to 
indicate) al pév ériédecat as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
; _, the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
“a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 
80 dperiw 84, 
waa Mute There wirtae there will be In practice community of 
goods among friends.’ , 
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taroyeypappévor. 5. 6. 

‘ Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For tmroypapew, cp. De Gen. 
Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24, of ypadeis tbroypapavres rais ypappais ovrws — 
€vadeigovar trois xpmpacs rd (Gov. 

olov xal dy Aaxedaipom rois re Sovkois yxpavrat rois GAAnAwy as elweiv 5, 7. 
dSloss, ers 8 imwois nai xvoiv, xdy Senbaow éhodiev dy rois dypos xara 
Thy xdépar. 

x#pa as opposed to wédts :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields.’ The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as xpévra épodicss) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
§§ 1, 3, 4, "Evavria ye piv fyvw xal rade rois sreioros. Ey péy yap rais 
@DaAas wes ray davrov éxacros «ai waidwv xai oixeray xal xpnydroy 
adpxovow 6 3¢ Avxoipyos, xaracxevdoa Povddpevos os dy pndéy Adar- 
Toeres Gwodavoy tt ol woXiTat dAAnAwy dyabds, exoinge waidey éxacrov 
Spoies tev éavrov xal ray aAXoTpiwy Gpyew. ... - - €xoince 8€ cal _ 
olxérass, ef ris Benbein, xpijcOar nal rois dddorplos, Kal curvy 38 
Onpevrixay cumnye xoweviayr Gore ol pér Seduevos wapaxadovcw éni 
Onpay, 6 34 ph abrds cyoddlow Hddws dxépwe. Kal traos 8é dcatres 
xpiora’ & yap doGerqoas i Senbeis dyqparos } rayd wo Bovdndeis 
Ghutcba, fv sov By txmow dvra, AaBéw xal ypyodpseros Kad&s dmoxa- 
Oiargow, «7. Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, dd» 3¢ Eé0s émdquncas 
érépas émbuyy payeiy Kcawopevdperos ras S8ovs, THs péy yervaias dnriéabe, 
diy Botdyra, pef dvis deodovbov xepis rings, fina Sexduevos, ris Be 
Eypoixov Neyopivgs cal réy roovren 5 répor cipyére pq Kowerely Hpuiy Tous 
Eévous. 
- Sree 82 ylrawras tovwGTo1. 5. 8. 

* Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 
_ 0082 pdiavree civas Yeyeras ducales, «72. 5.9. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet i. 11. § 36; Plato's Laws, v. 731 E. 


vée reoures. &. 9. 
‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note on i. 1. § 2. 


dompovew Ipya . . cuppocivns wepi ras yueaians. 5. 10, 
Yet Plato in his Republic aigned really at an impossible strictness 
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in the relation of the sexes, and is “very far from allowing his 
guardiahs to indulge ir sensuality. 


5.11. Eimpéowros pév oby 4 rovavrn vopoberta Kai girdrOpwmos ay elvas 
Sdecev 5 yap dxpodpevos dopevos awodéxerat, vopilav Erecba griav 
vwa Gavpaaryy tacos mpds aravras, G\Aws re kai Gray xariyyopy ris Tay yur 
trapxévroy éy rais rodsteiaus caxdy ds ytvopeveoy dia rd pt) Kony elvar hy 
ovoiay, A¢yw 8é Sixas re mpds GAAHAOUS sept avpBodraley Kai yevdopaprv- 
ptéiy xploess xal sAovoiwy Kodaxeias; 

The flow and regularity of this sentence remind us of the 
opening of Book vii, noticed ‘by Betriays. Cp. for a similar régu- 
larity supra c. 1. 

Mankind quickly become ‘enamoured of . socialistic theories, 
especially when they are interspersed with attacks on existing 
institutions. Cp, Plat. Rep. v. 464, 465; iv. 426. - 


5.12. by oddity yiverat ba ri deowerqoiay GdAG Buc ry poxOnpiay, 

A similar unwillingness to ascribe to institutions what is due to 
human nature may be remarked elsewhere : e.g. c. 7. § 8, tre Ff 
res kal Ti perplav rdgecev obgiav raou, obdey Epchor paddov yep Sei ras 
éxiBuplas dpanifey ras oboias rd, . 

The emphatic negative : dy, obdey ylveras for, a ob ryiveras is curious. 


5, 12.. PNY Geaspdvpev iyoug rods dx rhs Kowvardy Srpepopdvous apis frod- 
ove cupPddAovres rods Kexrnpdvous lig ris erpoes. 

To what Aristotle may be alluding is not very clear. He may 
have remarked that there were more quarrels among Pythagorean 
sects, as well as among friends who had become fellow-travellers, 
than among other men. A similar reflection has often been made 
on the religious communities of later times. Or he may be referr- 
ing to disputes arising in ‘guilds’ or ‘clubs,’ or partnerships in 

‘ business. dsadepopévous is to bé repeated with xexrnpévovs. The 
meaning is that the owners of common ptopefty are comparatively 
few, and that therefore their quarrels, though relatively more 
frequent, do not 80 often come under our notice. 


5.1§. dddra dei wrRbos 8», Sowep cipyra spdrepor ba rip wabelar xorviy wa) 
play wots, 


Aristotle takes up a position half way between the ¢ communism 
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of Plato and the existing practice of states. He would have men 
lend or give to their neighbours more than they do, but he would 
not enforce by law a community of goods; he would unite them 
by education, but would not destroy family life. 


Sowep ta wept ras craces éy Aaxebaipon cal Kpnry rois ovroirins 6 6. 16. 
sopodérys exolvecrer. 

This remark more truly applies to Crete, where the common 
tables were provided at the public expense (c. 10. § 7), than to 
Sparta, where he who could hot afford to contribute to his mess 
lost the rights of citizenship (c. 9. §§ 30-32). Still in both there 
was a common mode of life; and an element of communism was 
introduced by the legislator. Compare also the remarkable desctip- 
tion of the effect of Lacedaemonian training (iv. 9. §§ 6-9) in pro- 
ducing the same simple habits of life both among rich and poor ; 
and Xen. De Rep. Laced. 6. §§ I, 3, 4- 


wdora yip oxedie eSpmtan pir, DOA vi piv ob owvinrar, role B ob 6. 16. 
Xpavra yweoxorres. 

ob cvvictat, lit. ‘they have not been put together,’ implying that 
mo comparison has been made of them, nor inference drawn from 
them. In other cases the inference has been drawn, but not 
applied to a practical use. As in Pol. vii. 10. § 7, and Metaph. xi. 
8, 1074 b. 8 (Snel nis xepicas abrd Adfos pévor rd wxparov, Ers Oeovs Govro 
vas speras obcias elva, Ociws by eipnoba: vopioner, xai xara rd eixds 
wrodhdase ecipnyévys els rd Suvardy dedorys xa) réxyns xa didovohias cal 
wdhiv Gbaupopivear wal rabras ras 8éfac éxeivav olov Aclyava wepurevioo bax 
péxps rod viv), and several other passages, Aristotle supposes the 
inventions of arts and laws to have been made many times over. 
‘Compare Plat. Laws iii. 677 A foll. , 
' pDucra & dy yivorro gavepde, ei ris roig Epyous Bor njy rosavryy &. 17. 
wolureiar xatackevalopérny. ; 

‘In the actual process of creation.’ 

Cp. Plat. Tim. 19 B, spocéoue 36 89 rai pos rogde rd wabos, olow 
ef ris (Ga nada wou Geacdpevos, cire twd ypadie elpyacpiva eire nal (Gora 
Anbwee, fovxiay 82 Eyorra, els dxibupiay ddixocro GedcacOas xiwovperd 
ve aira cai ts var ros capacs Soxovrres spochcew cara ri dyaviay 


6. 17. 


6.17. 


&. 20. 


6. 23. 
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py pepllav adrd, xal yapi{ar. 
aira refers to some general subject gathered from Thy rovavrny wWodt- 


,reiav. The neuter is supported by ra peév and ra 8¢, which follow. 


Srep cal viv Aaxedapdvros woiy Exrxerpovow. 

1)* ‘Which already,’ i.e. as a matter of fact, without having 
recourse to Plato’s ideal, the Lacedaemonians are actually carrying 
out; or 2), ‘which at this very time the Lacedaemonians are 
trying to carry out [as though they had fallen into desuetude]" 
(Schneider). For the use of vty compare ii. 8. 6. 

émyapotow according to 1), (as often. in Plato.. See Ast’s 


Lexicon) is used _pleonastically=‘do carry out.’ . So ray émexespy- 
_odyroyv vecorepite (v. 7. § 13)=rév vewrepiodvray. . ‘And. Plato’s 


-Phaedrus, 265 E, pj émcyetpety xarayviva: pépos pndev. 


moet yap rovs pe» pidaxas oloy Ppoupevs, rovs p Oe yeopyous cat rovs 
rexyviras kal rovs GANous woXiras.: . - 

_ 1)* The emphasis is on rovs péw and rovs 3¢..-‘He makes one 
class to consist of the guardians, who are a sort of garrison, and 
he makes husbandmen, [or, ‘to these he opposes the husbandmen’] 
and the artisans and.the rest of the citizens.’ 2) Bernays trans- 


lates, ‘ For he makes the guardians. a sort of garrison and the 
husbandmen and the ,artisans and the others, citizens. [held in 


check by the garrison], making a pause at rots ddous.. Cp. Rep. 
iv. 419. But the opposition between ¢povpots and woAéras is harsh. 
For the ¢povpot or diAaxes had a special right to the name citizens, 
whereas the husbandmen, as is implied in § 23, 28, are hardly to 
be reckoned in the State at all. Cp. c. 6. §§ 2, 3. Yet it may be 
argued on the other hand, that Aristotle has only an imperfect 
recollection of Plato; that he ‘snatches’ at the word ¢poupotvras, 
and puts into the mouth of Socrates an objection which really 


"proceeds from’ Adeimantus, though afterwards paradoxically ad- 


mitted by Socrates himself. Nor is it possible to set any limits to 
the misinterpretations of Plato passing under the name of Aristotle. 
The first way of taking the passage is confirmed by c. 8. § 2 infra: 
éwoles yap & piv pépos rexrtras, &y be repyets, tplroe be rb sporohepoiy 


nal ri Sha txov. “ 


dAAd yp ei deena al dyn ee py vn 7 obBée Sudopiores. 
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Here, again, the antecedent to raira is to be gathered generally 
from the context,=‘ whether these communistic institutions are 
equally necessary for the inferior and for the superior classes,’ &c. 
Cp. note on i. 2. § 2. 


yur ye. &. 23. 
‘ As far, at least, as his book shows.’ Cp. supra c. 2. § 1. 
cai wepi ray éyopever. 6. 23. 


Sc. obdé» 8opioras from the previous sentence. ‘And as to 
matters connected with these, what is to be their government, 
what their education, what their laws, nothing has been deter-' 
mined.’ A repetition of § 18. The emendation dpxopévwy (Con- 
greve) is unnecessary and out of place; for Aristotle has already 
disposed of the subject class in. § 22, and at § 24 he returns 
to speak of the members of the state generally. 

xy el xowwai al xryceis xal al roy yewpyav yuraixes. . 6.24. 

Sc. ris oixovopyoes ; or more generally, ‘What then’? Two cases 
are supposed: 1) what if wives are common and possessions 
private ; and 2) what if possessions and wives are both common. 


Erowoy 82 xal rd dx ra&v Onplov woveiOas Thy mapaPodhy, On set rd 5. 24. 
evra éxcrndevew tas yuvaixas Trois avdpdacw ols oixovoplas ovdéy pérearey. 

The language is not exact; rovicbas ry wapaBodyy=to argue 
from the comparison of the animals. ols: sc. rots Onpices. 

‘The rulers must always be the same; for they cannot change §. 26, 
the metal or quality which is infused into their souls by nature.’ 
But then Plato supposes the whole ruling class to be guardians, 
divided only as young and old into warriors and counsellors (as in 
the state described in vii. 9. § 5); and he provides for exceptional — 
merit by the transfer from one class to another. The actual © 
governing class are men advanced in years (Rep. vii. 536 ff.), and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges (vii. 14. § 5) that the division of 
functions between young and old is natural, and that the young 
wait their turn and do not rebel against such an arrangement. 

fre 8¢ nal rip cidapoviay dpaipoiperos réy guidaey, Oy Gaol dciv 5, 27. 
ebdalpeva wouty vw wor rin vopobéryy. aduvaroy 82 eb8aipoveiy Edgy, 3) 
van wheicran § py) wdvrew pepésy § revey éxdvrey rhw eddatporlay. 

This passage, like many others in the Politics, involves a miscon- 


§. 27. 


6. 


a 
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céption of Plato’s meaning. The literalism of Aristotle prevents 
him from seeing that Plato does not really take away the happiness 
of individuals in affirming that the happiness of the state must be 
considered first. He takes it away that he may afterwards restore 
a larger measure of it. He is only insisting that the doctrine of the 
priority of the whole to the part, which Aristotle holds in common 
with him (cp. Pol. i. 2. § 13), should be carried out in practice. 
Compare also Rep. iv. 420 B, C, and Politics vii. 9. § 7, (ré pé» 
yap eidapovely dvayxaioy Umdpyew pera rns aperis, ebdaipova 4 muy obx 


als pépos re Bdéypavras Bei eyes aitigs GA’ eis wdyras trois wodtras) where 


Aristotle appears to coincide with Plato in the doctrine which he 
here repudiates. 


dvrep rd dprwoy, K.TA. 
Aristotle means to say that the even number may exist in the 


‘ whole though not always in the parts (cp. note on c. 3. § 3 supra); 


I—4. - 


but happiness rust always exist in both. 


Socrates is here spoken of by implication (ine 82 wepl vfs 


_ wodsrelas cipnxer, § 4) as if he were the chief speaker in the Laws, 


though he is not introduced at all. The Laws are. ¢ quoted as 
Plato's in c. 7. § 4. - 


wal yap' ev rf wohurele sept ddiywy mdysray Sdpixer 6 Swoxparys. 

The list which follows is a very inadequate summary of the 
subjects contained in the Republic. Probably the metaphysical 
and imaginative portions of the work appeared to Aristotle socyrexa) 
perapopal (Met. ¢. 9. 991 a. 22) and alien from politics.. 


vd 32 els rd xpowodcporw pépos reror & ix robrur eb Bevheogeoy wn 
Kuptoy ris wédews. 
_ ‘And.a third class taken from the warriors, (rie sporehepoveres) 


sepi 8¢ rébw yeapyay aal raw reynrésv, xérepoy oltemie § perdxouct 
twos dpyiis . . . obddn didpexer. 
. Yet Plato has expressly foretold, emphasizing his words by the 
declaration of an oracle, ‘ that when a man of brass or iron guards 
the State it will then be destroyed’ (Rep. iii. 416, and supra c. 5. 
§ 26), by which he clearly means that the third and fourth classes 
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are to be excluded from office. Nor would he have thought for 
a moment of a shoemaker, or agricultural labourer, exercising 
political rights. On the other hand, it is true to say that Plato 
has nowhere defined the position of the lower classes: he has 
thus evaded the question of slavery to which Aristotle was keenly 
alive. He acknowledges the difficulty of this question in the Laws. 
v. 776 ff. 


rois tfober Adyots. 6. 3. 
I.e. with digressions, such as the attack upon the poets (Books 
ii and iii), the theory of knowledge (v, vi, vii), the doctrine of 
immortality (x). To Aristotle these appear irrelevant, though 
naturally entering into Plato’s conception of the state, which 
includes philosophy and religion as well as politics. 


vésv 8¢ vépev rd piv wAcicroy pépos wépos Tuyxdvovew Grres, OAiya 8€ B. 4. 
wept rr woAcreias eipnxey. | 

This statement is far from accurate. The truth is that in the 
Laws of Plato a nearly equal space is given to the constitution and 
to legislation ; the latter half of the fifth book, the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and a portion of the twelfth book being devoted to the 
constitution; the ninth, tenth, eleventh and the remainder of the 
twelfth to legislation. 

cal savrny Bovdépevos moworpay moeiy rais wddeos card puxpdy GB, 4. 
wepudye: suv apis ri éripay wolstelay. 

For a similar use of the word xowordpay cp. c. 6. § 16, ef par ob» 
és xowordryy ravray mnracncvd{e rais wédeo: ray G\Xev wodsrelav, x12. 

éripay woderelay, ac. the Reptiblic. ‘The idea of good, the rule of 
philosophers, the second education in dialectic, the doctrine of 
another life, are the chief speculative elements, as the community 
of property, and of women and children, are the chief social or 
practical elements, of the Republic which vanish in the Laws (Laws 
v. 739). The spirit of the Republic is more ideal and poetical, 
of the Laws more ethical and religious. Plato may be said to 
‘bring round the Laws to the Republic’ in the assimilation of 
male and female education, in the syssitia for women, in the asser- 
tion of the priority of the soul to the body and of her fellowship 
with the gods; in the final revelation of the unity of knowledge to 
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which he introduces his guardians at the end of the work (Laws 
xii. 965 ff.). 


6. 5. raw per xerlov. 
Cp. note on c, 3, § 5, supra. 
6.6. rd. pév ody wepirrdy xr.d. 

This and the noble passage in the Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 1 (npordévrous 
ris rowattns (nticews ywopérns did rd hidtous dvdpas eicayayely ra eid. 
Adfee 8 &» trws BéArcov elvas ai Seiv eri curnpia ye tis GAnOeias xai ra 
oixeia dvatpeiy, Dros re nal dirocdpous dvras’ dpoiy yap Svraw pidiow 
Scio mporipay rv dAnbe»’) are a sufficient confutation of the idle 
_calumnies spread abroad in later times respecting the quarrels of 
Plato and Aristotle, which only reflect the odtum philosophicum of 
their respective schools. . Cp. note, i. 13. § ro. 


@. 6. xepas Senora rois rocovrots BafvAwvias «7A. 

A strange remark: Aristotle himself mentions, apparently with- 
out surprise, that according to the ancient tradition the Spartan 
citizens had once numbered ten thousand, and he has himself 
testified that the country could support thirty thousand hoplites 
and fifteen hundred cavalry (c. 9. §§ 16, 17). Nor were the s000 » 
or rather 5040 citizens to be maintained in idleness, for each of 
them had to cultivate his lot. 


6. 7. det pév ody $orider bas kar’ ayip, pndty perros ddvvaroy,  - 

Even the best state, according to Aristotle, is limited by the 

number of citizens who can readily act together and by other 
conditions. ‘These conditions he accuses Plato of having disre- 
garded. Cp. vil. 4. § 2, and 4. § 11. 
_ Plato would not have admitted the impracticability of his ideal 
state. It might be hard to realise, but was not impossible, Rep. v. 
471-474, In the Laws he resigns his ideal, though with reluct- 
ance, and acknowledging the conditions of actual life, he allows 
that there must be a second-best and even a third-best sample of 
states ; Laws v. 739. 


°@.7.° re 8d caddis Eye: sporbeivat xai wpds rin yobs sews 8 i 
adhe (qv Bioy wolinixéy. 
Compare vii. 6. § 7, ol yp tysponude eal weeruale (Geers Blov 2.12. 


a rete eS 6 ee ee 
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[sc. 4 wéks]. The two passages mutually confirm each other and 
the comparison of them shows that neither here, with Muretus, nor 
in vii. 6. § 7, with Bekker (and edition), do we need to substitute 
wodeuxdy for wodcrixdy Which in both passages is used to express 
International Relations. The addition of pi poverimoy or py} pove- 
repoy in some MSS. after wod:rixé» appears to be a gloss, probably 
suggested by vii. 2. § 16. 

The same criticism—that a state must have a foreign as well as 
a domestic policy, is made once more on Phaleas in c. 7. § 14. 
Nations and cities can no more get rid of other nations and cities 
than man (except by going into the wilderness) can tear himself 
from the society of his fellows. Cp. Mazzini’s forcible saying, 
‘ Non-interference is political suicide.’ 

ef 34 ris x) rowovroy awodéxeras Biov, pyre rde idwov pyre roy Kowdy Tis 6. 8. 
wédews . . dweGotow. . . ; 

‘But if a person does not accept the life of action either for 
individuals or for states, still the country must be protected . 
against her enemies.’ In modern language, ‘however much we 
may dislike war and the use of arms, there are cases in which the 
resistance to an enemy becomes a duty.’ 

dxed boven, i.e. ‘ lest they renew the attempt.’ 

wai rd whgos Bi rijs xrpoews Spay Bei, pmore BéArwv érépes dopica 6, 8, 
rp cubis widow. 

Literally, ‘Would it not be better to define the amount of 
property differently by defining it more clearly ?’ 


Sowep dy ef vie elev Gore Liv ed rouro ydp dors nabddov paddov. 8. 8. 

It is doubtful whether these words are to be taken 1) as an illus- 
tration of the want of clearness in Plato's definition, or 2) as a 
correction of it ; e.g. 1) ‘this is only saying, “ enough to enable a 
man to live well.”’ But this explanation seems to require that the 
following words rovro ydp ders xabddou paddor should be translated 
‘this however is too general’ (Bernays), giving a sense to paAXo» 
(=paddor § 7) which is doubtful unless suggested by the context, 
as in Rep. iii. 410 E, Phaedo 68 D. 2)* ‘ By the confused expression 
“Enough to live upon with temperance,” he means only “enough 
to live upon well or virtuously ; for this is the more general idea.”’ 
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6.9. ies alperal. 

The MSS. give dperai, corrected by Bekker from a marginal note 
in a copy of the Aldine edition into alperaf. But the words es 
alpera) are unmeaning. It is possible that és may be the true 
reading and apera} the gloss or vice versf. See note on text. 


6.10.  adeiva ri rexvoroiay. . . 
Another inaccurate criticism, - For Plato expressly provides that 
the overplus of population should be sent to colonies (Laws vy. 740).. 


G.11. Sef 32 rot’ ody Spotws dxpiPas Few epi ras médets TSTE eal viv. 
‘But this matter ought not to be regulated with the same strict- 

ness then and now,’ i.e. it ought to be regulated with greater 

strictness in the imaginary state of the Laws than in existing states. 


. O¢ 


6. 11. swapda(vyas. . 
‘For whom there is no place at the banquet of life.’ —Malthus. 


6.12. rovro 84 riévas 13 wAjbos droPkerovra mpis rds Tbxas, dy cupBaivy 
redevray rents réy yervybévroy, wal mpds riy Tov Xow drexviay. 
rév DA», ‘the sterility of others,’ i.e. of others than those who 
have children, implied in the word yevnbévrov,— the death of some 
of the children and the sterility of some of the married couples.’ 


6.13. elbuv pév ody 5 Kopivésos, dy vopobérns ray dpxyaordroe, ToUs olxous 
laous gn dciv Rapéverw nai rd wrpbos roy roderdy, xal ef 1d mp&rov robs 
| gAjjpous delicous elyov mdvres card peyebos. 

. Tove and deloous are here used in slightly different senses, ioous 
referring to the numbers of the families, dyicous to the size of the 
lot. ‘He thought that the number of the families should be the 
same, even although the original size of the lot was different.’ That 
is to say he accepted the existing distribution of property among 
families, however disproportioned, and did not allow it to be 
afterwards altered. 

Of Pheidon the Corinthian nothing is known; he has been’ 
identified with Pheidon the tyrant of Argos on the ground that 
Corinth lay in the Argive dominions (Miller, Dorians i. 7. § 15). 
But no evidence is adduced of this assertion. The word Kopistes 
may have been a slip: (cp. for a similar or worse error, infra c. 11. 
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$§ 2, 15; v. 12. § 12, 14); but such a slip would be remarkable 
in a writer who has elsewhere called Pheidon tyrant of Argos, 
v. 10, § 6. 
wepi pév roureay . . \exrdov orepov. 6. 14. 
There is no adequate fulfilment of this promise to resume the 
question hereafter. But cp. vii. 6.§.1; 10.§ 11; 16. § 15. 
Gyoi yap daiy x.rd. 6. 14. 
Aristotle is finding fault with Plato’s vagueness :—‘He says 
nothing but that the governors and governed should be made of a 
different wool.’ 
rip wicay obclas épinas yiverbas peilova péxpe wevramacias. 6. 15. 
Cp. Laws, v. 744 E, where the proprietor is allowed to acquire 
(xrao6e:) four times the value of his original inheritance. If we 
add in the original inheritance which was not acquired, the limit. 
of property will be fivefold. ‘There is no reason for supposing any — 
mistake in this statement (Susemihl) or in c. 7. § 4. 


wal riy réy oixomiuv 3¢ Sialpeow Bei oxoreiv, py wor ob oundépn 6. 16. 
spis olxovopiay. 
One of the homesteads is to be in the city, another on the border 
(v. 745 E), the first to be the dwelling of the elders, the second of 
the son of the house (vi. 776 A). A plan similar to the one which 
he condemns is adopted by Aristotle in vii. 10. § 11 : cp. note on 
text, in which the inconsistency of the two passages is pointed out. 


dz yap véw éaderevivras icris, 6. 16. 
The normal idea of a sodreia is that it consists of the free 
Citizens who carry arms and are its natural defenders. Cp. -iii. 
7. $ 3, 4, draw de vd wAnbos wpds vd code wodsreinras cuphipor, 
aadetre vd nowle Svopa wacee raw wolsrede, wolireia® cvpBalvn 3 
eiéyas aa piv yap dapipay aur’ dperin § GAlyous dvdéxeras, shelovs 
& fq xadewie yep Ssoba xpis wacay dperqy, dd pducra ri wolew 
puxae’ airy yap dy sinha ylyveras’ Oiéwep gard rarer tip wolireiay aupid- 
varey vb spowedcpoiy, nal peréxovew abras of xexrmydves vd Sra, and 
see also Ib. c. 17. § 4; iv. 18. § 7; and Nic. Eth. viii 10. 6. 


vie yhp apdry wairelas. 6, 16. 
The same as the érépa wedsveia (§ 4), 1.0. the Republic of Plato. 


6. 17. 
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- Here the Spartan is spoken of as a mixed constitution; in iv. . 
c. 9. § 7, as a combination of aristocracy and democracy. So un- 
critical writers of the last century extol the English constitution as 
comprehending the elements of every other. It was thought by 
other nations as well as by ourselves to be an ideal which Europe 
should copy. But so far from being the fulfilment of a perfect design, 
it was really the growth of accident ; the merit lay not in any wisdom 


‘ * ef our ancestors, but in the willingness of the people to conform to cir- 


6.18. — 


cumstances which was so wanting among the Spartans. . . With the 
criticisms of Aristotle on the Lacedaemonian constitution it is 
interesting to compare. the very similar criticism of Plato in the 
Laws, iv. 712 D, E, «ai pay Evwvody ye, 3 féve, ri dy AaxeBaipor mods- 
relay oix Exw coe Ppdlew ovtas, Frriwa wpocayopevey airiy dei" Kal yap 
rupavvids Bonet pos mpocecixevas’ rd yap rev épspor Gavpacriy as rupay- 
mxdy €v aury yéeyove’ xal ris évioré pos halveras sacvay sdv wédewr Snpo- 
xparoupéry pddsor’ douxdvar, 1d 8 ad ph pdvat dpicroxpariay abryy elvar 
sayrénacw Grorovy, «al piv 31) Bacrela ye dd Blov 1’ dotiy év airy nat 
dpxaordrn sacéy Kai mpis wdvtww dvOpirev cal typoy avréy Aeyopérn. 
ye 3¢ odrw viv daidyns dy dpwrnbels Svres, Sxep elrov, oix Exo Siopicd- 
pevos eleiy ris rovray dort résv wolsreay,,. Cp. Cic. de Rep. il. 23, 


dy 84 roils pépiots elpyras rovros os 96 Odor evpeiiotas Typ dplorny srot- 
relay éx Snpoxpariag xal tupary{Bos. 

This is not really said, though in Laws (iv. 710 ff.) Plato sketches 
an imaginary tyrant who is to mould the state to virtue. 


_ ofpar apxovras. 
. $éipew=‘ to vote for,’ used here as in Plato and Demosthenes 


with the accusative of the person. 
'] 


20.  alpoteras piv yap wdvres éwdvayaes, EX’ dx rod xpérou rysiparos, elra 


wdluy tous dx rou Seuripov, els’ dx réw tplrav. adiv ob nadow éxdvayxes 
$y rois dx roy tpirev § reréprev, éx 82 rod Terdptou tov Terdprew drs 
fadvayees rois epéeros nal rois Beurépos. 

The’ general meaning is that ‘the higher the qualification of the 
elected, the lower may be the ‘qualification of the electors, or, vice 


|, vers, the lower the qualification of the elected, the: higher must be 


the qualification of the electors; they should balance one another. 
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There remain, however, some difficulties in reconciling the text 
of the Politics with the statements of Plato. 

What Plato says in the Laws (756) may be shortly stated-as 
follows: ‘For those who are to be elected out of the rst and 2nd 
classes, all are compelled to vote and are liable to penalties if they 
abstain from voting: for those who are to be elected out of the 3rd 
class, only the three first classes are compelled to vote and are liable 
to penalties; for those who are to be elected out of the 4th class 
only the two first classes. 

The text of the Politics as given by Bekker (which is that of all 
the MSS.) does not agree with the corresponding passage of Plato. 
and in one place at least is corrupt. 

1) The words ék rot rerdprov ray rerdprev can hardly be right if 
we are to get any sense out of the passage at all. LEither rod 
rerdprov OF ray rerdpra» must be omitted. Probably we should — 
omit the latter, for rot rerdprov agrees best with rov xpérov ripi- 
paros and rou deurépou antea, and ré» rerdprey may have crept into 
the text from the preceding rerdpre»v. Either alternative is simpler 
than reading rerrdpow (for rerdprev) as in 2nd Ald. edition. 

But 2) if we are to make the passage agree with Plato, we 
should further omit rpire» § before rerdprev, Cp. Laws, 756 D, 
where nothing is said about the third class. 

Finally, we must allow that Aristotle may not have remembered 
or may have misunderstood the words of Plato. Such a sup- 
position cannot be thought far-fetched, when we consider the 
numerous passages in which he has done unintentional injustice 
to his master, Pol. i. 13. § 10; ii. 4.§ 2; ii. 5. § 27; ii. 6. § 5, etc. 
The words of sacw éadvsayces, 8c. alpeicba:, do not imply that some of 
the class were compelled to vote. They are used as they are in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 1g, 63, b 26 for the particular negative proposition, 
which is called by Aristotle indifferently rd od wayri and 1d ob ru, 
from which of course we can logically infer nothing as to the par- 
ticular affirmative. 


és pév oby ox dx Snpoxparias nal powapylas di cumovdva rw rocavrny 6. 33. 
solereiay, dx todtey havepiy nal risw Uorepow pybycvoutves, Gray émifdddg 
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dx ravrey. Whether the inference be true or false, it is difficult 
to elicit from the- words which have preceded the grounds for 
maintaining that a polity should not be made up of democracy 
and monarchy. Strictly speaking they are only a more detailed 
statement of this proposition, not an argument in support of it. 

In the passage which follows (éra» émfd)Ay), Aristotle is looking 
forward tothe discussion of what he calls woAsreéa, or ‘ constitutional 
government,’ which like the constitution of the Laws, falls short of 
the ideal state, but is in advance of most existing forms. 

roavrys, ‘a state similar to that in the Laws.’ 


6. 22. ra» Sorepow SnOnoopevov. 
Mixed constitutions are treated of in iv. cc. 7-9, but the promise 
seems hardly to be fulfilled in that place. 


6.22. ya 8¢ xa wepi ri atpeow raw apydrrev 1d ef aiperav aipetods ém- 
xlsBuvor at ydp reves ovoriva Gédovcs xal pérpws rd wAjjGos, del xara Thy 
rovrev alpeOirovra BotAnow. 

Cp. Mill’s Representative Government, chap. ix (Should there 
be two stages of election ?), ‘The comparatively small number of 
persons in whose hands, at last, the election of a member of par- 
liament would reside, could not but afford additional facilities to 
intrigue.’ The double election of representatives is thought to be 
a safeguard against democracy ; it is really a source of danger and 
suspicion, and weakens the national interest in politics. It seems 
often to supersede itself. Thus the election of the President of 
the United States by Electoral Colleges has passed into a mere 
form of universal suffrage. The only case in which such elections 
succeed is where the electors have other important functions (like 
the American State Legislatures, to which the election of the 
Senate is entrusted), and therefore cannot be appointed under a 
pledge to vote for an individual. 

For the indefinite use of éxuds8uor cp. Thuc. i 187, dred} dy rg 
doara péy duol, dein 82 dv dxuav8ing du 5 dwoxousd) dyévero. 

7.1, al piv Ruwrésv al 82 Grroodpur nal wodsricéw. . 

_ Bederne is opposed both to philosophers and statesmen, as in 
Plato to dgusoupyte (Laws 921 B) and to woeyrjs (Phaedr. 258 D), 
and in Thucydides (ii. 48) to larpés. ‘ ldsiras’ such as Phaleas 
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and Hippodamus ; ‘philosophers’ such as Pittacus or perhaps 
Pythagoras ; ‘statesmen’ such as Solon or Lycurgus (cp. infra, 
c. 12. § 1). 


ded Sadeas 6 Xadanddmos rour’ eionveyxe wpwros. 7. 2. 

A sentence apparently inconsequential but really a condensation 
of two propositions. ‘Therefore Phaleas the Chalcedonian intro- 
duced this, sc. the regulation of property, he being the first to 
do it.’ 

Nothing is known of Phaleas from other sources. The manner 
in which Aristotle speaks of him in this passage (§ 2 dyot ydp, § 8 
eixos &y 6 Padéas, otera: yap) would lead us to the inference that he 
was not a legislator but the writer of a book ; and this inference is 
further confirmed by c. 12. § 1, in which Aristotle (?) places first, 
and in a class by themselves, the private individuals who had 
treated of laws, apparently meaning Phaleas and Hippodamus. 
Whether Phaleas was earlier than Hippodamus is uncertain. It 
is true that Hippodamus is described as the first of those not 
statesmen who treated of ‘the best state, c. 8.§ 3. But the stress 
may be laid on the words sepi ris wodsreias ris dpiarns, ‘Hippodamus 
was the first, not of political writers, but the first who treated of 
the perfect state’ which would be consistent with the claim of 
Phaleas to be an earlier writer on the subject of politics in general. 

We cannot argue with Grote (Pt. II. c. 6, vol. ii. p. 523) that 
because Phaleas was the first who wrote or speculated about the 
equal division of land, therefore the legislation of Lycurgus or the 
ancient Dorian institutions may not have anticipated him in fact. 


asreusloptvans, SC. Taig wodeos OF wedsreiacs, an emphatic present, 7. 3- 
‘when in process of settlement.’ 

T) Tas wpotaas rots piv wrovoiovs &ddve: pév AapBdvaw 82 pH «.1d. 7. 3. 

Cp. the Babylonian ‘ marriage-market’ in Hdt. i. 196. 


Epyer yap ph vewrepowewis elva: revs rowvrovs. 1 & 
With this passage compare v. 12. § 17 where Aristotle criticizes 
rather captiously the remark of Plato ‘that loss of fortune is a 
source of revolutions,’ to which he replies that ‘it is only dangerous 
when it affects the leaders of the state.’ 
¥2 


7. 6, 


7.7. 


7.4. 


7. 9. 


7.10. 
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oloy xa Sdrwv evopobérncer x.r.A. 

Mr. Grote (iii. pt. ii. chap. 11, p. 179) thinks that these words refer 
only to the annulment of mortgages. But they clearly imply that 
Solon restricted or attempted to restrict the amount of land which 
might be. held by individuals. Although there is no other evidence 
of this fact, the silence of antiquity cannot be taken as decisive 
against the statement of Aristotle, and is certainly no reason for 
explaining away the plain meaning of his words, whether he was 
correctly informed or not. 


ére a2 rovs /s wahatods KANpous darifew. 

Dependent. on. wipot eioi, gathered from ‘the preceding sen- 
tence. The preservation of the lot tended to maintain the 
equality of property; hence the transition from | the one subject 
to the other. 


ov yap ere ovvéBasvev and rev éopuopévor Tiunparey eis ras apyas Badifew. 

The meaning is as follows:—Originally the Leucadian citizens 
had a lot which was their qualification for office. They were 
afterwards allowed to sell this lot, and still retained the right of 
holding office, when they had lost their qualification. _ | 


adda why re maidelay tris Zovas Bei Adyeew, nal rd play elvas xal rh abriy 
obdéy Spedos. | 
So in modern times reflections are often made on the evils of 


‘education unless based on moral and religious principles. Yet it 


was a noble thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that there 
should be equal education for all. 

wai rd play xr. ‘ Moreover there is no point in saying that it is 
one and the same, for it may be bad.’ 


rotvavrloy 84 wept éxd-repor’ of piv php wodQol Bud'rd wep) rie arfoets 
Ancov, of 82 xaplevres sept rév ryidv, dy Toa. 
The , opposition here intended is between the inequality of 


property, by. which the many are offended, and the equality of 


honour which offends the higher classes.. 
sept ixdrepov, 8C. ras xrnoes Kal ras ripds. 
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od roivy 8h ravrny pévov, ANAd Kat Gy emBupoter, iva yalpwos rais dvev 7, 12. 
Auway Hoovais. Ti ody deos ry tpidv rovrav ; 

The words «ai dy ér@upoiey, though rather weak, are found in all 
MSS. and are therefore probably genuine. They are omitted 
however by Bernays, and have been variously corrected, xal dev 
éxiOupséy (Bojesen), sc. dducjoovow, an ingenious conjecture ; dy py} 
éxsOupsow (Schneider), too great a departure from the MSS.; 
dvew Oipnro: (also Bojesen), too rare a word. 

The general meaning is plain: ‘And therefore, i.e. not only to 
still pain, but. also to gain pleasure, they will desire“pleasures to 
which no pains are annexed.’ The three motives are, 1) necessity, 
2) desire of things not necessary, 3) desire of painless pleasures. 


ox dy emiqroiey ef js} apd qudocopias dno, 7. 12. 
‘ They will look for a cure from philosophy and go no further.’ 


otoy Tupayvovew ovy tva pi pryeow. Add cal ai rial peydAat, 7. 13. 
Cp. the Story of Jason, who said mewip gre py} rupavpoi, iii. 4. § g 
and note. So Daniel Manin (quoted by Stahr) used to say of him- 
self that ‘he knew nothing except how to govern.’ ‘And as is the 
greatness of the crime, so is the honour given to the tyrannicide.’ 


Sei 8é nai pds rovs yecrmavras x.TA. 7. 14. 
A favourite idea of Aristotle. Cp. supra c. 6. § 7. 


DX’ ovres cos by nal pi) ¢xdorav rovairay obciay, 7. 16. 
== GAN’ ovres rouiy aos dy srocoier xal pp) dydvrew rocauryy obciay, the 
more general word soi» being understood from woAepeis. 
‘ That your enemies should act as they would do if you had not 
so great an amount of property,’ Le. that your wealth should be no 
temptation. Cop. Plat. Rep. iv. 422, where he argues that trained 
warriors will be always too much for wealthy citizens. 


Eubulus, by birth a Bithynian, was the tyrant of Atarneus in 7, 17. 
Mysia, and was succeeded by Hermias his slave, whose niece or 
adopted daughter Aristotle is said to have married; Eubulus 
revolted from Persia, and was besieged by Autophradates, the 
Satrap of Lydia. See Strabo, xiii. 610, Suidas s. v. ‘AporroréAys. 
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7.19.  SoPeXia. 

The diobelia was the ordinary payment of two obols for attend- 
ance on the assembly and the courts, and also for theatrical 
‘entertainments.. These payments seem in the later days of Athens, 
and even during the Peloponnesian. war, to have amounted to 
three obols, and some of them to have been as high as a drachma. 
They were also made much more frequently than in ‘the good old 
times.’ Cp. Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 684, where it is said on the 
authority of Aristotle in [the] Politics that the sum given was 
originally three obols, but afterwards varied at different times : also 
cp. Lucian Dem. Encom. 36; Prooem: Dem.:'1459, 27, a remark- 
able place; and other passages quoted by Boeckh,. ‘ Public 
Economy, Eng. Tr. vol. i. ed. 1, pp. 296 ff. 


7.20. ray y oby rootres dpyn 7A. 
If dpyy be retained, rév rovovrey refers to some idea of reform 
- vaguely implied in the previous sentences. xy conj. Scaliger, dpxet 
Coraes. : 


7. 23. | aAn’ clrep det dnpocious elyat, Tovs Ta Kowd doyafopévovs det xabisep ¢ 
‘Emddpvp Te, ral os Auiparrés wore caveonevatey *"AOnyno:, Touro Zyew 
roy tpdrov. 

Bernays places a comma after eiwep, and omits the second dei, 
placing a «al before xaédrep, ‘But if this is so (i.e. if artisans . 
are to be public slaves), those who are to be engaged in public 
works should be slaves.’ Nearly the same meaning may be got 
from the text, *if we place a comma after ela and remove the 
comma after ¢épya{ouévous: ‘But if artisans are to be public slaves, 
those who are engaged in public works should form this class.’ 

rovroy dew rie rpdwor, SC. Sqpocious ele, This Diophantus, or 
*some one else of the same name, about whom nothing is known,’ 
was Archon at Athens in the year 395. 


8.1. Stobaeus has preserved some fragments of a work wep) wods- 
velas, which bear the name of ‘Hippodamus the Pythagorean’ 
(Florileg. xhii. pp. 248-251, xcviii. p. 534, Mullach. Fragm. Philos. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. x1). But there can be little doubt that they are, 
as Schneider says, the pious fraud of some later writer. The 
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portions cited by Stobaeus will be enough to show the character 
of such performances. These fragments disagree in several points 
with the statements of Aristotle; such as the threefold division of 
the citizens into councillors, auxiliaries, and artisans (cp. the Re- _ 
public of Plato), and the subdivision of each class into three other 
classes; the three principles of honesty, justice, utility, and the 
three instruments by which civil society is knit together, reason, . 
habit, law. Of all this and of a good deal else, there is no trace 
in Aristotle, although the triplets are also found in Stobaeus. Con- 
siderable differences are not however inconsistent with the genuine- 
ness of the fragments. A more suspicious circumstance is the 
character of the philosophical distinctions, such as the opposition 
of nade, Sixaoy, and cvppépor, which could hardly have existed before 
the time of Socrates, and a certain later tone of thought. 


Hreropamus epi Tolcreéas. 

- £In my opinion the whole state is divided into three parts: 
one the “Good”—that is, those who govern the commonwealth 
by mind; another, those who rule by force; a third part, those 
who supply and furnish necessaries. The first class I call coun- 
cillors; the second, “allies” or warriors; the third, artisans. To 
the two former classes belong those who lead a freeman’s life: 
to the latter those who work for their living. The councillors 
are the best, the artisans the worst, the warriors are in a mean. 
The councillors must rule, the artisans must be ruled, while the 
warriors must rule and be ruled in turn. For the councillors settle 
beforehand what is to be done: the warriors rule over the artisans, 
because they fight for the state, but in so far as they must be 
guided, they have to submit to rule. ° 

‘Each of these parts again has three divisions: of the coun- 
cillors there are 1) the supreme council; 2) the magistrates; 3) the 
common councillors. The first has the presidency, and deliberates 
about all matters before they are carried to the assembly. The 
second comprises all those who are or have been magistrates. 
The third, the common councillors, are the mass of senators 
who receive the measures which the upper council have pre- 
pered, and vote upon and determine matters which come before 
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them for decision. In a word, the upper council refers matters 
to the common council, and the common council, through the 
general, to the assembly. In like manner there are three divisions 
of the warrior or military class: the officers, the fighters in the 
front ranks, and lastly the common herd of soldiers, who are ~ 
the larger number. The officers are the class which furnishes 
generals and colonels and~captains and the front rank of soldiers, 
and generally all those who have authority. The soldiers of the 
front rank are the whole class of the bravest, most spirited, and 
most courageous men; the common herd of soldiers are the 
remaining multitude. Again, of the class who work for their 
living, some are husbandmen and tillers of the ground; others 
mechanics, who supply tools and instruments for the needs of life ; 
others traders and merchants, who export superfluous productions 
to foreign countries, and import necessaries into their own. The 
framework of the political community then is composed of such - 


_and so many parts; we will - therefore Proceed to speak of the 


harmony and unison of them. - '- 

- ©Now every political community exactly resembles a stringed 
instrument, in that it needs arrangement and harmony and 
touch. and frequent practice.. .Of the character and number 
of the ‘elements ‘which form the arrangement of the state. I 
have already spoken. The state is harmonized by these three 
things—reason:(Aéyos), moral habit, law, and by these three man 
is educated and becomes better. Reason gives instruction and 
implants impulses towards virtue. The law partly deters men 
from crime by the restraint of. fear, partly attracts and invites 
them by rewards and gifts. Habits and. pursuits form and 
mould the soul, and produce a character by constant action. 
All these three must have regard to the honourable and the 
expedient and the just; and each of the three must aim at 
them all if possible, or, if this is not possible, at one or two. 

So will reason and habit and law all be honourable and just and 
expedient; but the honourable must: always be first: esteemed ; 

secondly, the just; thirdly, the expedient. And generally -our 
aim should be to render the -city by. these qualities as far as 
possible harmonious, and deliver it from‘ the love of quarrelling 
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and strife, and make it at unity with itself. This will come to 
pass if the passions of the youthful soul are trained by endur- 
ance in pleasures and pains and conformed to: moderation ;—if 
the amount of wealth is: small, and the revenue derived from the 
cultivation of the soil ;—if the virtuous fill the offices in which 
virtue is needed, the skilful those in which skill is needed, the rich 
those. in which lavish expenditure and profusion are needed ; and to 
all these, when they have filled in due manner their proper offices, 
due honour be assigned. Now the causes of virtue are three: 
fear, desire, shame. The law creates fear, moral habits, shame 
(for those who have been trained in right habits are ashamed to 
do wrong); reason implants desire. For it is a motive power, at 
once giving the reason and attracting the soul, especially when 
it is combined with exhortation. Wherefore also we must pre- 
pare for the souls of the young guilds and common meals, and 
places of living and meeting together, military as well as civil, 
and the elders must be harmonized with them, since the young 
want prudence and training, the old, cheerfulness and quiet en- 


joyment.’ 


Aristotle's account of the character and attainments of Hippo- 
damus may be compared with the passage in the Lesser Hippias of - 
Plato(?) (368 A foll.), in which Hippias is described as acquainted 
with every conceivable art and science. The personal description 
of Hippodamus also bears an odd resemblance to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius about Aristotle himself—rpavdds riy dori... 
DA4 nai loxvoonehe . . . Fe, nai pixpdpparos, Sodart ve Certo xPonever 
wai Sacrvdion: nal xevpg (v. 1. § 2 init.).. : 

The quantity of the name Hippodimus, though unimportant, 
is ‘a somewhat difficult question. In Aristophanes (Knights 327) 
the a is long, yet if the name be a compound of dqyos, it is hard to 
give any meaning to it. It has been thought that Aristophanes 
has altered the quantity for the sake of the joke. - 

Mention occurs of the ‘Is so8dpesr dyop at the Piraeus in Andoc. 
de Myst. § 45, p. 7, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11, and Dem.(?) adv. Timoth. 
§ 23, p. 1x90. A tradition is preserved by Strabo (xiv. 653, os 
¢eeiy), that the architect of the Piraeus was the architect of the 
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8.3 


magnificent city of Rhodes. - The scholiast on Knights 327 who 
supposes the Hippodamus of Aristophanes to be the person here 
mentioned, supposes him also to have designed the Piraeus at the 
time. of the Persian War (cara ra Mndixd) ; but he had probably no 
special means of information and only ‘combined’ the two facts 
that Hippodamus was the architect of the Piraeus and that The- 
mistocles was the original author of the proposal to improve the 
harbour. Hippodamus is also called ‘the Thurian’ in Hesychius. 
The city of Thurii was founded in 445 B.c. and Rhodes was built 
in 406 B.c. . If therefore Hippodamus was a Thurian and also the 
builder of Rhodes he must have designed not the original works 
‘of the Piraeus, but the improvements made at a later date, such as 
was the middle wall in the age of Pericles, p.c. 444. This latter 
date is more in accordance with the half Sophist, half Pythagorean 
character which is attributed to Hippodamus. It is also more in 
accordance with the words of Aristotle in vii. 11. § 6, 9 8é rév iia» 
olancewy didbeots Fdiov péev voullera... dv eCropos 7 xa Kara Tov vedrrepoy 
nal rdy ‘Innotdpetoy rpdénov, where it is implied that the Hippodamean 
plan of arranging cities in straight streets was comparatively recent. 
CP. for the ¢ whole aublect C. F. Hermann de Hippodamo Milesio. 

- xdapep wodvredel, & ere O¢ derbies ebredots xr.” 

- There is no reason for suspecting corruption. : The eccentricity 
of Hippodamus consisted in combining expensiveness and sim- 
plicity: éo6nros is dependent on some such word as xpyce to be 
supplied from xdope. 


bipe o as pia pépy Thy xepay, vip id lepdy, bi be eqpociay, riy o 


4 
‘ere 
« 


8. 4. 


; ‘The division of the land proposed. in the. Seventh Book (c. 10. 
‘ 1) i is nearly similar to > that of Hippodainus. 


decagriipue dy +3 xvproy, 
. Plato in the Laws also establishes an appeal, vi. 767 C. ‘The 
final judgment shall rest with that court, which has been esta- 
blished for those who are unable to get.rid of their suits. either 
in the courts of the neighbours or of the tribes.’ . 


“ 
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vas 8¢ xploes év rois dixacrnpiots «.1.d. 8. 5. 
See infra note on §§ 14,15. Though the principle of Hippodamus 
is condemned by Aristotle as unsuited to the Athenian popular 
courts of law, it prevailed in the more advanced jurisprudence of 
the Romans in which the judges were allowed to give a sentence 
of 2.1. or non liguet, whence the Scotch verdict of ‘not proven.’ 
The ideas of Hippodamus certainly show great legislative ingenuity 
in an age when such a quality was extremely rare. 


és ose toiro map’ Aras vevopobernpevoy’ gots Bé nal cv ’AOnvas S. 6. 
otros 6 wdpos viv xal cy érépas réy deny. 
Aristotle intends to say that Hippodamus proposed this law as 
a novelty of which he claimed the credit, whereas it already existed 
at Athens and elsewhere. The meaning is clear, though the form 
of the sentence is not perfectly logical: ‘*But this law actually 
exists in Athens at the present day, and this is considered as 
sufficient proof that it existed at the time of Hippodamus, Or 2) 
without any opposition but with less point: ‘And this law now 
exists at Athens.’ Cp. Thuc. ii. 46. 


rous & alpebévras émipedeiobat xowiay xal fernxey nal dphankay. 8. 7. 
I. e. ‘They were to watch over the public interests and over the 
interests of persons who had no legal status.’ 


Aristotle, after his rather onesided manner of attacking an 8. 10, 11. 
opponent, raises several dwopia: respecting the three classes of 
Hippodamus. ‘ How can the two inferior classes, who have no 
arms, maintain their independence? For many offices they are 
obviously unfitted: and if they have no share in the state how can 
they be loyal citizens? Granting that the artisans have a raison 
ad’ ére, what place in the state can be claimed by the husbandmen 
and why should they have land of their own? If the soldiers 
cultivate their own lands, there will be no distinction between 
them and the husbandmen ; this, however, is not the intention of 
the legislator: if there are separate cultivators of the public lands, 
then there are not three, but four classes. The husbandmen are 
practically slaves who will be at the mercy of the warriors; and if 
80, why should they elect the magistrates? They will have no 
attachment to the state'and must be kept down by force.’ 


owe ee 
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To these dropia he finds no answer. He adds one or two 
more : ‘ How can the husbandmen produce enough for themselves 
and the warriors? And why, if they can, should there be any 
distinction between their lots and those ‘of the soldiers?’ 


: _yewpytioes dbo olxtas. 


Either olxia is here used like olkes in the sense of ‘ property’ or 
‘inheritance’ 3 OF yewpyjoe must be taken to mean ‘maintains by 
agriculture.’ (Cp. for a similar use of olxia Dem. de Falsi Leg. 


 xaptroupévy ras TGv xpopéveov olxias: and for another singular use of 


a 


yeopyéw, i. 8.§ 6, Sowep yewpylay (acav yewpyovrres.) If neither of 
these explanations is deemed satisfactory, we must suppose a cor- 
ruption of the text, which may be corrected by reading els dvo olxias 
(Bernays), or 8icw oixias, The old Latin translation ‘ ministrabit’ 
has suggested the emendation txoupyyoa. This is no better, or 
rather worse, Greek than yeapyjou in the sense given above. 
rotro 8° év pév vf Sialry Kat mreloow évdéxerat. 

* *This in an arbitration is possible, even although the judges are 
many.’ So 7 


6 piv yap elxoor pois, 3 Be ben xplvet déxa pas, fd per aon, é g 
Zracaoy, Dror 3 wevre, | 5 82 rérr. 

6 pev yap clearly refers to the lity litigant, 8c. SqpetreoGas oferas, But in 
what follows, the words 4 6 péy wAdow 5 86 ZAacaoy may refer either 
1) to the difference between the judges and the litigant or 2*) to 
the differences of the judges among themselves. In the first case 
4} & pév wéow 5 3¢ Zhaccor is a generalised statement of the words 
which have preceded, 3 péw yap eixoo: pois, 5 32 duacris xpives Séxa - 
pods. But in the second case the words are restricted to 6 8¢ dcxa- 
onjs xpives déxa pris, Dros 3¢ wévre, 6 82 rérrapas. Anyhow there is 
a. colloquial irregularity, the words Dos &¢ wévre xr. having crept 
in out of place, as an illustration of the general principle 6 pé» whéor 
nr Already stated. 


= A confusion of language: | Cp. ebxpéownos (c. 5. § 11). 


ixes yp oveoparrlas. oo 
That Hippodamus .was ‘speaking of. - political d discoveries and not 
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of inventions in the arts, is clear from the context. Hippodamus’ 
error was derived from the analogy of the arts, § 18. We can 


easily understand the danger of rewarding discoveries such as | 


were made in the conspiracy of the Hermae at Athens or in the 
days of the Popish Plot in England. Aristotle admits that there 
have been and will be changes in government, but he advocates 
caution and insists that law should be based on custom. 


al réxvat aca: xa) ai Suvdpecs. 

Every art and science is also a power to make or become; 
hence the word Stvayus being the more general term is constantly 
associated with both réyoy and émorjpy. 

(rrote: & Sdws ov 1d warpioy GAda ra wayres. 

This statement goes beyond the truth. For the traditions of fam- 
ilies or clans are very slow in giving way, as e.g. in the constitution 
of Lycurgus or Solon, to a sense of the common good. It is rarely 
and for a brief space that nations wake up to the feeling of their 
own nationality, or are touched by the enthusiasm of humanity. 


Spolous elvas xal rots tuxévras aal rovs dvojrous, Sowep cai Aéyera 8, 


Syolovs has been altered by Bernays into éAfyovs but without 
reason. It may be taken 1) as==dpolous rois yyyertos, or, 2)* dpolour 
may be joined with «al rots rvyderus=‘no better than simple or 
common persons.’ Cp. Hdt. vii. 50, yrepges éxpéovro époigas xal ov. 
Plat. Theaet. 154 A, DAq deOpdmry Sp’ Sposow aa) col gaiveras érioiv. 


Sowep yap nai wept ras Das réxvas, nal thy wolsruchy rdf ddvwaroy 8, 


r)* If we take wdra as subject, rjw wolsruc rif may be the 
remote object of ypadgea, or the words may be governed by sepi 
of which the force is continued from wep! ras Gas véyves. Or 2) 
vip wolsriciy rdfy may be the subject of ypapie:, in which case 
wésra is to be taken adverbially. 


ob yap resoirey agelgceras nurhous, Ecor Prafgcera reis Apyovew 8. 


dxeheiy éhabels. 
Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, pay8d yroodneba, Er: yelpoos vines dawhroas 
xpapion wdlus apeicces deriv § cadés Zyovew daipus. 


. 18. 


23. 
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xvnoas, SC. 6 wohirns gathered from the previous sentence. — : 


8. 24,25. 45 yap vdpos loxty ovdeuiay Eyee pds rd weiberOar wAqv mapa rd os, 
rovro 8 ob yiverat ef 23 8:4 xpdvou wARGos, Sore rd padios peraBdddrew éx 
tay tmapydévray vdpav els érépous vépous xawois acbevy moeiv orl rip 
Tov répou Suvapy .. Exes peydAny Saopdy. 

Cp. Plat. Laws i. 634 D, els rév xadXiorwy dy ety vipov py (yrely rey 
wow pydéva day, woia kadas abrév 4 pi) xadds Eyes and Arist. Met. ii. 
8, 995 a. 3, qrleyv 8é loyin exes rd cUynbes of vduos Snrovow, dy ols ra 
puvbedn nal radapddy peifov loxies rod ywdoxew wepi aitav od rb os. 

-- €xet peyddny Badopdy, lit. ‘makes a great difference.’ 


9.1. In this chapter Aristotle tacitly assumes or perhaps acquiesces in 
‘the popular belief that Lycurgus is the author of all Spartan insti- 
tutions. He was supposed to be the founder of the Spartan 
constitution, as Solon of the Athenian, or as King Alfred of the 
ancient English laws. The Ephoralty is apparently attributed to 
him; yet elsewhere (v. 11. §§ 2, 3) ‘Theopompus, a later king of 
Sparta, is said to have introduced this new power into the state. 


9.1,  <lre mpds ry imdbeow xa Tov TpSmrov tmevarrias vhs mpoxerpés a abrots 
'  woderelas. 

_ rt, SC. vevopobésnrat : cal roy tpéror following mpds cn tnédeow, 
aporeysione avrois, i.¢. 1)* ‘ which i is proposed to.the citizens,’ modirass 
understood from sodsreév supra; Or 2) ‘which legislators set before 
themselves’ referring to vopoGéra: implied in vevopobérnrat: CDP. 
indéecis rou vopobérov at the end of this chapter (§ 33). 


9. 3. viv véw draynaluy oxodsy. So 
‘ Leisure or relief from the necessary cares of life’ ‘The construc- 


tion is singular and rare in prose, yet not really different from dy ren 
axodj sasov, of Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1286. So Plat. Rep. ii, 370 C 
Stray els a, oxohiy réw Dav Eyer, spérry 


9. 2. { re yap Orrradise wecerela roddess deibero roie Gerrahais, buotes 82 
wal veie Adewow of Etteres’ Sowep yap épedpeiovres rois druyhpacs 
darehovow, — oe 

| Cp. Laws vi. 776 C, D: ‘I am not surprised, Megillus, for the 
state of Helots among the Lacedaemonians is of all Hellenic forms 
of slavery the most controverted and disputed about, some approving 
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and some. condemning it; there is less dispute about the slavery 
which exists among the Heracleots, who have subjugated the 
Mariandynians, and about the Thessalian Penestae.’ Yet in this 
passage of Aristotle the Penestae are spoken of as constantly 
revolting from their masters. 


wept 382 rovs Kprras ovdéy xm rovovroy cupPéBnxer® airiov 8 tows rd 
ras yeirmaoas méAcis, Kaimep srokeuovoas dAAnAats, pydepiay eivas cUppa- 
Xow ros adurrapévors dd +d sr) Tuppépery xal avrais xextnpdvais mepsoixous® 
rois S¢ Adxwow of yetrmavres éxOpol advres fear, ‘Aptos cai Meconnot 

nal "Apxddes. 

The argument is that in Crete, where all the states had their 
Perioeci or subject class, no attempt was ever made to raise a servile 
insurrection when they went to war, because such a measure would 
have been contrary to the interests of both parties. The Cretans 
were the inhabitants of an island and there were no out-siders to 
encourage revolt among the slaves (cp. c. 10. § 15, dAAd xabdrep elonrat 
cdferas 84 riv rérov). Probably also a sort of international custom 
prevailed among them, arising from their common necessity, of not 
raising the slaves in their wars with one another. The Argives and 
the other Peloponnesian states, when at war, were always receiving 
the insurgent Helots. But the Argive subject population, like the 
Cretan, were not equally ready to rise, and indeed were at times 
admitted to the governing body (cp. v. 8. § 7, aal dv “Apye rév év rj 
€83Sun dwodopéver ord KNeopevous rou Adxevos nvayxdcOnoay wapadéfacbas 
tae wepoixev rads), We may also remark that in c. 5. § 19 supra, 
Aristotle: incidentally- observes that the Cretan slaves were com- 

paratively well treated, although forbidden gymnastics and the 
use of arms. 

The word ‘perioeci’ appears to have been used in Crete to 
denote generally an inferior class, who were not, as at Sparta, 
distinguished from Helots or slaves. This is confirmed by c. 10. 
§ 5, yeupyotei re yap rois piv (sc, Aanedayporlas) Keres, rois 32 Kpjow 
el weploum, But compare also Sosicrates [z.c. 300-128] preserved 
in Athenaecus (vi. c. 84. fin., p. 263), rie pév nowt Sovdelay of Kpares 
asdoves pvolar, riw 84 iar dbayséras, reve 82 wapsolxovs txqudovs. The 
use of the term jrola in Sosicrates is confirmed by the celebrated 
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Scolium of Hybrias the Cretan (Bergk 27), rovrp (sc. rg Eipe) 
Seoméras prwlas xéxAnpat. Cp. also Athen. vi. 267, where the term 
. prdrys is said oY Hermon to be applied to ‘well-born’ serfs: etyevcis 
olkéras. 

al adrais xexrnpévas repioixovs. ‘Since they too have perioeci.’ 


9.4. With these criticisms we may compare Aristotle's proposal (vii. | 
9. § 8 and 10. §§ 13, 14) in the description of his own state, that 
the husbandmen should be either slaves or foreign perioeci. 


9.5. Somep yap olxias ppos dvip nal yur. oo 

The singular pépos is used by attraction with the . singular do 

For the general subject, cp. Laws vi. 780 E ff.: ‘For in our 
country, Cleinias and Megillus, the common tables of men are 
a heaven-born and admirable institution, but you are mistaken in 
leaving the women unregulated by law. They have no similar 
institution of public tables inthe light of day, and just that part of 
the human race which is by nature prone to secrecy and stealth 
on account of their weakness—I mean the female sex—bhas. been 
left without regulation by the legislator, which is a great: mistake. 
And, in ‘consequence of this neglect, many things | have grown lax 
among you, which might have.,been. far. better if they; had been 
only regulated by law; for the neglect,of regulations about. women 
may not only be regarded as a neglect of half the entire matter, 
but in proportion as woman’s nature is inferior to that of men in 
capacity of virtue, in that proportion is she more important than 
the two halves put together. 
_ Cp.also Rhet. i. 5, 1361 a. 10, docs. yap sd xara yorcieas otha 
Somep Aaxedatpovios, oxeddy card 1d. ifuov ob evdatuovovor; and supra 
i. 13. § 16; also - Andr. 596, 

dy, al Bovrocrd wis, 
wre yévosro eapmeriter apn. 


9.8, dal rie dpxits abrée, 7 . 
‘Translated in the text, as by interpreters generally®, ‘in the days 
of their greatness,’ i.e. in the fourth century s.c. after the’ taking 
of Athens when Sparta had the hegemony of Hellas.‘ But is‘ not 
the passage rather to be explained ‘many things in their govern- 
ment were ordered by women’? (Schlosser): - For why should 
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women be more powerful in the days of their greatness than in: 
their degeneracy? To which it may be replied that the very: 
greatness of the empire made the evil more conspicuous. Ac-. 
cording to the latter of the two explanations dpxns corresponds, to’ 
Gpxew in what follows. 

. This use of the genitive is not uncommon: cp. és) orparius. 
Arist. Wasps 557; rods él ré» spaypdres, sc, Svras, Dem. 309. 10. - 


For the conduct of the Spartan. women in the invasion of 9. ro. 

Epaminondas: compare Xenophon, himself the eulogist of Sparta, 
Hell. vi. 5. § 28, rév 32 de ris wédews al per yuvaixes ob8é Tov romvde 
épaca: nvelxovro, Ere ovdéxore Wotca: wodepiovs, and Plutarch, Ages.. 
31, who has preserved a similar tradition, oty frrov 8¢ rovrav 
divmovr tiv Aynoiace of xara ni wid OdpuBor Kai epavyal nai diadpopal 
tas speoBuréper Svcavacxeroivrer Ta yudpena,.xai ray yuraxey ov dura- 

piver govxyd{ar, AA savrdracw cxppivwr obows: a re id Kpavyyy 
nai rd sip rér wodcpiov. ° 


Xphowos piv yap ovderw foay, Sowep ev érépas sddcou, “peter &¢ 9. Io. 
wapetxor siele réy sodculon. ey 
Either 1)* ‘For, unlike the women in other cities, they were 
utterly useless’; or 2) ‘For, like the women of other cities, they. 
were otterly useless; and they caused more confusion than the 
enemy.’ 


The employment of the men on military service, which rendered 9. 11. 
it more easy for Lycurgus to bring them under his institutions, 
is supposed to have caused the disorder of the women which made. 
it more difficult to control them. Yet we may fairly doubt whether 
this notion is anything more than a speculation of Aristotle or . 
some of his predecessors (¢eci pé»), striving to account for a seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomenon. For there could have been no 
trustworthy tradition of the time before Lycurgus. "It is observable 
that Aristotle, if his words are construed strictly, supposes Lycurgus 
to have lived after the time of the Messenian and Argive wars. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i., p. 148 note w, considers the words 
asl Meeeyelovs in § 11 to be an interpolation. But this assumption 
of interpolation is only due to the exigencies of chronology. The 
testimony of Aristotle may be summed up as follows: on the one 
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hand he favours the traditional date; for he connects the name of. 
Charillus an ancient king with that of Lycurgus c.10.§ 2: and on — 
the other. hand it is very possible that he may not have known, or 
may not have remembered the date of the Messenian Wars. 

Grote (p. 2. c. 6, p. §16, n. 3) defends the Spartan women against 
the charges. of Aristotle and Plato (the ¢AoAdxo») Laws vii. p. 806, 
reiterated by Plutarch (Ages. c. 31), and even supposes that ‘their 
demonstration on that trying occasion (i.e. the invasion of Laconia) 
may have arisen quite as much from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear.’ Yet surely Aristotle writing not forty years after- 
wards, who is to a certain extent supported by the contemporary 
Xenophon (vi. 5, 28 see above), could hardly have been mistaken 
about a matter which was likely to have been notorious in Hellas. 


9.12.  alrias pév ody eicly abrar ray yerouevov. 
Sc. the women :* or ‘these are the causes’ (abra: by attraction for 
raira). The first way of taking the words gives more point to the 
_-Clause which follows, 


9.12. rine det ovyyvopyy Eyew. 
' “We have not to consider whether we aré to blame Lycurgus, or 


to blame the women ; but whether such a state of things i is right. ? 


9. 13. “ob pdvor dmptmedy viva mouiy ris moMtreias aithy nab’ ain}. 


airiy xa abriy must agree with wodcrefay understood in dxpérady 
riva wocely Tis wodirelas, these words being equivalent to dmperj wouiy 
riv wolurelay: OF airis, which appears to have been the reading of 
the old translator (ipsius), may be adopted instead of atriy, 


9.13. . perd-ydp ra viv. pyberra rois sep! Thy dvepodlay ris xrnceas émiti~ 
seuss Gy tes. 
.-1)*.The mention of avarice, or .2) the mention of women. 
naturally leads Aristotle to speak of the inequality of property.: 
The connexion is either x) that avarice tends to inequality or 2). 
that inequality is produced by the great number of heiresses. 


9. 14. Plutarch (Agis, c. 5) apparently ascribes to the Ephor Epitadeus 
the law which enabled a Spartan to give or bequeath his property 
as he pleased. Either Aristotle has followed a different tradition, 
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a 


or the legislator is only a figure of speech for the institution (cp. . 


supra, note at beginning of chapter). 
vay T éxixAnpev. 


Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 5, éviore 8¢ dpyovow al yuvaixes éxicAnpos obcrat. 


f) xal perpiay. 

‘Or even a moderate one.’ «al is here qualifying. ‘Better have 
no dowries or small ones, or you may even go so far as to have 
moderate ones.’ 


vu 84 éLeors Sovvas ryy éwixAnpov Srp dy BovAnrat. 

vey, not ‘now,’ as opposed to some former time, but ‘as the law 
stands.’ See note onc. 5. § 23 supra, dovvat, sc. rid. 

‘A man may give his heiress to any one whom he pleases’: i.e. 
heiresses may be married by their relatives to rich men, and the 
evil of accumulating property in a few hands will thus be incfeased. 
Herodotus, vi. 57, says that the giving away of an heiress whom 
her father had not betrothed was a privilege of the kings of 
Sparta. There may have been a difference in the custom before 
and after the days of Epitadeus (cp. note on § 14), though this is not 
expressed by the particle viv. 


ob32 Duos rd whzbos Foay, SC. éxl sie OnBalur euBodis, §§ 10, 16. 


ytyore 82 8h risw Epyew airav dqrov bre Gabdus. airois elye Ta wept 
thw rdw tadryy. 

ra wcpi nip rdfw ravrqy, sc. their arrangements respecting property 
described in the previous sentence. For the use of rainy with a 
vague antecedent, cp. below rairyy nip dedpbwcw : also i. 2. § 2. 


play szyip- 

The baitle of Leuctra (ae. 371) at which, sccording to Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. vi. 4. § 15, one thousand Lacedaemonians and four 
bandred out of seven hundred Spartans perished. The population 
of Sparta was gradually diminishing. In the time of Agis IV. reg. 
240-248 Bc. according to Plutarch (Agis, c. 5), the Spartans were 
but 700, and only about 100 retained their lots. 

Yet Herodotus (ix. 35) affirms that Tisamenus of Elis, the 
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prophet, ‘and Hegias, were. the only foreigners admitted to the 


rights of citizenship at Sparta. According to Plutarch, Dion was 


sAlso made a Spartan citizen (Dio, c. 17). 


eal gacw elvai wore Trois Zarapriaras Kat pupious. 

The ancient number of Spartan citizens is variously given : here 
at-10,000; in Herod. vii. 234, at 8,000; according to a tradition 
preserved by Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 8), there were 9,000 lots which 
are said to have been distributed partly by Lycurgus, partly by 
Polydorus, the colleague of the king Theopompus. 


tnevavrios: 8¢ nai 5 mept Thy . rexvorroulay réyor apis TauTyy Thy 
SidpSworr. 


At Sparta the accumulation of property in in a few hands tended 


to disturb the equality of the lots. The encouragement of large 


families, though acting in an opposite way, had a similar effect. 
According to Aristotle, depopulation and overpopulation alike con- | 
spired to defeat the intention of Lycurgus.. Yet it does not seem 


that the great inducements to have families were Practically suc- 


cessful; perhaps because the Spartans intermarried too much. 
Like Plato and. Phaleas, the Spartan legislator is accused of 
neglecting population. (Cp. supra c. 6. § 312, 13, and c. 7. 


7 $§ 4-8.) It is clearly implied in the tone of the whole argument 


9. I9. 


(against Mr. Grote, vol. ii. c. 6) that there was an original equality 
of property, but that it could not be maintained; cp. ras erjoes 
lod{orra, 6. § 10; ris xapas otre dippers, 9. § 19; and so Plato, 
Laws 684 D. 


dd nihw dwoplay Smo Foray. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 131, etc. where we are told that Pausanias trusted 
to escape by bribery, moretier xpnpacw .dkadives riv &aBodyy. Also 
Rhet,. iii. 18. § 6, 1419 a. 31, Kal ds 6 Adxey ebdyrépevos sips dpoplas, 
dpurdpevos ei # Socotow airG diealus drokwhérar Erepor, éfy. ‘O 04, 
5 Otaotw ob rotras rabra tov ;’ Kal ds ty. ‘Oinocin dcales dy,’ Ey 
‘anal ov. dwDiow;” ‘Ob dara, “om ‘ol hiv ip xpipara NeBéorer eave 
Expafay, éyd & ote, dAAa yrdpy.’ 


9. 20, «al viv 8 dv rots “AvSpiois.. . 


' *Av8plos is a proper name, probably referring to some matter in 
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which the Andrians were concerned. It is unlikely that Aristotle 
would have used the archaic word dsdpa for gidlria or ovociria. 
For this use of the word ddpia cp. c. 10. § 5, nai rd ye apxatov éxddour 
ol Adxeves ob qudizia GAN’ dvdpia, xabdwep ol Kpires, 9 xal dpAoy ore 
dxeibey dAndvber. 

The event to which Aristotle refers is wholly unknown to us, 
though the strange expression which he uses indicates the great 
importance of it (cor é¢' davrois Any ny wdAw drédecay). 


' Sore nat ravry cuvemBAdwrecGas rv woXcreiay. 9. 20. 
‘So that in this way, as well as by the venality of the Ephors, 
together with the royal office the whole constitution was injured.’ 


Sei yap tiv wodirelay Thy péAddoveay oad{erOas wévra PovheoOa rd 9. 22. 
pépy ris modews elvas xal Siapevery tabrd. 

The nominatives which occur in the next sentence, ol piv » ody 
Baowrcis, of 8¢ xadol xdyaboi, «.r.r. show that the corresponding words 
ra pépy ris wédews are the subject of BovAecbar=dei wdvra rd pépy 
ris wédews Bovdcobas ry wodcreiay oo{eobas cai dcapevewy ratrd. 

ravra is to be taken adverbially with dapévew—card raird. 


Ebrov yap 4 dpx} airy ris dperis éoriv. 9. 22. 
Nearly the same words occur in Demosthenes, c. Lept. § 119, 
p. 489, where speaking of the yepovoia, he says, exei pév ydp dors tis 
Gperjs 2Odov ris wodsreias cuplyp yeréobas pera raw dpolur. 
sadapbdns yap dors Alay. 9. 23. 
It is not known how the Ephors were elected. Possibly in the 
same way as the yéperres (vide note on § 27 infra), which Aristotle 
likewise calls wa:8apshdqs. Plato, Laws iii. 692 A, says that the 
Ephoralty is ¢yyés vie. cAyperqs Sendyews, by which he seems to 
mean that the election to the Ephoralty was almost as indiscri- 
minate as if it had been by lot. © 
| As in the funeral oration of Pericles, the Spartan discipline is 9. 24. 
everywhere described as one of unnatural constraint. There was 
no public opinion about right and wrong which regulated the lives 
of men. Hence, when the constraint of law was removed and they =: 
were no longer dpxdpevos but dpyxorres, the citizens of Sparta seem 
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to have lost their character and to have fallen into every sort of 
corruption and immorality. The love of money and the propensity 
to secret luxury were kindred elements in the Spartan nature. 


9. 25.  rév rpdroy 8¢ rovroy wewatdeupdvwr wore xal roy vopobérny auto ama- 
reiv ds ode Gyabois dvipdow, ox dopadds. | 
‘But when men are so educated that the legislator himself cannot 
trust them, and implies that they are not good men, there is a 
danger.’ The remark is resumed and justified in § 30 (Gr & 6 
_ vopobérns, «xr.d.), by the general suspicion of their citizens which 
the Spartan government always showed, and also (§ 26) by the 
circumstance that the Gerontes were placed under the control of 
the Ephors. 
obx dodadés, Sc. rd xupious abrovs elvas peydrov. 


9.26,  d6fee & dy «rr. . 
The discussion about the Ephors and Gerontes is a sort of 
dialogue, in which objections are stated and answers given, but 
the two sides of the argument are not distinctly opposed. 


9.27. és de xal rj aipeoss hy rovovvras roy yepdvrev, xard re rhe xplow dori 
rawWapibons ‘x.1.2. 

For the mode of the election cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 26: ‘The 
election took place after this fashion: When the assembly had 
met, certain persons selected for the purpose were shut up in a 
building near at hand, so that they could not see or be seen, but 

_ could only hear the shouting of the assembly. For, as with other 
matters (cp. Thuc. i. 87, xpivovos yap Bog xal ob Wide), the Lace- 
daemonians decided by acclamation between the competitors. . 
One by one the candidates were brought in, according to an order 
fixed by lot, and walked, without speaking, through the assembly. 
The persons who were shut up marked on tablets the greatness of 
the shout given in each case, not knowing for whom it was being 
_ given, but only that this was the first or the second or the third in 
order of the candidates. He was elected who was Feceived with 
the loudest and longest acclamations.’ 


9. 27. 8 po edge el hey ge is Kear te dee 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 345 E ff., 847 D. 


ee - 
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viv 8 cnep xal wept ryv DrAny wodireiay 6 vopobérns dalverar nadv 9, 28. 
qudoripous yap xaracxevd{ev rovs wodiras rovrois xéxpyra: apis TV 
aipecw rey yepdvren, 

According to the view of Aristotle and of Plato nobody should 
seek to rule, but everybody if he is wanted should be compelled to 
rule. Yet this is rather a counsel of perfection than a principle of 
practical politics. And it seems hardly fair to condemn the work 
of Lycurgus, because like every other Greek state, Sparta had 
elections and candidatures. 


- Sedwep éfdqeprov cupaperBeutas rovs €xOpois. 9. 30. 
oupspeofevras does not refer to the kings, but is an illustration 
of the same jealousy which made the Spartans eonsider the dis- 
sensions of the kings to be the salvation of their state. debmep = 
‘by reason of a like suspicion.’ 

It has been argued that Aristotle in this section is criticising the 
kings only. And we might translate (with Bernays and others) 
‘they sent enemies as colleagues of the king,’ e.g. in such cases as 
that of Agis (Thuc. v. 63). But these could hardly be described 
aS ovpspecBevrai, any more than the Ephors who, according to 
Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. c. 13. § 5), were the companions of the 
king—not his active counsellors, but spectators or controllers of his 
actions. 

Ancient historians are apt to invent causes for the facts which 
tradition has handed down. Cp. note on c. 9.§ 11 supra; also 
v. 11. § 2; Herod. v. 69; Thuc. i. 11, &c. It may be easily 
believed that there were frequent sapazpeofeias among Spartans, 
but that these were the result of a deeply-laid policy is the fancy of 
later writers. Still less can we suppose the double royalty which 
clearly originated in the ancient history of Sparta to be the work of 
the legislator. Compare the Laws (iii. 691 D) of Plato (who pro- 
bably first suggested the notion of a special design), ‘A god who 
watched over Sparta gave you two families of kings instead of 
one and thus brought you within the limits of moderation.’ 

THY avwodos, 9. $1. 

Either 1) the gathering for meals or 3) the contribution, as in 
Hdt. i. 64. 


‘9. 32. 


9. 33. 
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Bodderas pév yap Sypoxparixdy iva 1d xaragKevacpa Trav ocvcotrion, 
" It.may be admitted that the common meals had a sort of level- 
ling or equalizing tendency ; but this could hardly have been the 
original intention of them, whether they were. first ‘instituted. at 
Sparta by Lycurgus or not (cp. vii..10: § 2 ff.). They are more 
naturally connected with the life of a camp (§ 11) and the brother- 
hood of arms. They may also be the survival of a. patriarchal life. - 
The remark that the office of admiral was a second royalty 
appears to be justified chiefly by the personal greatness of Ly- 


- sander. Teleutias the brother of Agesilaus was also a distinguished 


9. 35. 


9. 37. 


It cannot be supposed that Eurybiades or Cnemus or 
Alcias or Astyéthus: were formidable rivals to the king. 


Tovrou 83 déudprypa obx 2harrov’ roni{oves pey “yep jive bas rdyaba 1 ra 

mepydxnra &’ dperijs paddoy f xaxias’ Kai retro pév Kadés, Gre pévros 
saira xpeirrw ris dperijs UrodapBdvovor, ob xahos. 
_§ The ‘Spartans were right in thinking that the goods of life 
are to be. acquired by virtue, but not right in thinking that they 
are. better than virtue’ (cp. vii. c. 2. and c. 14). _ The ‘not less 
error’ is that they degrade the end into.a- means ; they not only 
prefer military virtue to every other, but the goods for which they 
are striving to the virtue by which they are obtained. 


Thy pey yap wdhuy wemoinxey dxpnparoy, rois 8 (Sustas edoxprpdrovs. 
It is quite true that many Spartans, Pausanias, Pleistoanax, 


Astyochus, Cleandridas, Gylippus and others were guilty of taking 


Yo." I. 


‘bribes. But it is hard to see how their crime is attributable to the 
‘legislator. Not the institutions of Lycurgus, but the failure of them 
‘was the real source of the evil. ce 

‘The love of money to whatever cause attributable was held to be 
“characteristic of Sparta in antiquity.’ The saying xphpara xphuar’ 
‘drip i is placed by Alcaeus (Fr. 50) in the mouth of a Spartan, and 
‘the oracle d Gudoypnyaria 2rdpray ddei Dro 84 obdi» is quoted: in the 
Aristotelian Hod:reia: fr. Rei. Lac. 1559. a8. 6 


wdpeyyus pér dors rates. 
* Polyb: vi. 45 denies the resemblance between Crete and Lace- 


daemon, "Ex! 3¢ nw rév Kpyrép peraBavres (wod:relar) dfcaw ‘dmuorrioras 
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xara duo tpémous nas ol AoywsTara rey apyaiwy cvyypapéwr “Eqopos, 
Xevohar, Kadd:oOévns, UWAdrev, mporoy pév dpoiavy elvai dace xai rv 
airiw 17 Aaxedatpoviey, Sevrepov F éerasweriy imdpyoveay axopaivovaw. dy 
ovdérepor dAnbés elvai pos Bonet. He contrasts the two states in several 
particulars; 1) the equal distribution of land in Sparta did not 
exist in Crete; 2) the greed of wealth which existed in Crete 
is said, strangely enough, to have been unknown at Sparta; 3) the 
hereditary monarchy of Sparta is contrasted with the life tenure 
of the yépowres; 4) the harmony which prevailed at Sparta is con- 
trasted with the rebellions and civil wars of Crete. 


| 7d 8 wAcioy frrov yhapupas. . 10. 1. 
Compare what is said of Charondas in c. 12. § 11,19 axpeBeig rar 
vopey dori yAagupérepos kal trav viv vouoberay. 


According to this view the Spartan institutions are not Dorian 10. 2. 
but Pre-Dorian, having been established originally by Minos; 
received from him by the Lacedaemonian colony of Lyctus in 
Crete, and borrowed from the Lyctians by Lycurgus. 


83 xal viv of weploixos rdv abrév tpémov xpevras abrois, és xaragkevd- 10, 3. 
cavros Mive spérou ri rdf roy vépev. 

The connexion is as follows:—The Lacedaemonian Laws are 
borrowed from the Cretan. Among the Lyctians, a colony of the 
- Lacedaemonians who settled in Crete and whom Lycurgus is said 
to have visited, these laws were already in existence, and he adopted 

them. And even at this day, the laws of Minos are still in force 
-among the subject population or aborigines, of Crete, &d is 
unemphatic ; the logical form outruns the meaning. 

Either the laws of Minos had ceased to’ be enforced among the 
freemen of Crete or the freemen of Crete had themselves changed 
(Bernays); and therefore any vestiges of the original law were 
only to be found among the ancient population. Thus com- 
munistic usages may be observed among the peasants of India and. 
Russia, which have disappeared-in the higher classes. Yet Aristotle 
also speaks of the common meals in Crete as still continuing. 
Does be refer only to the survival of them among the Perioeci? 
By Dosiades (s.c.?) the Cretan Syssitia are described as still exist- 
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ing (see the passage quoted in note on § 6). Aristotle supposes 
that Lycurgus went to Crete before he gave laws to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to other accounts his travels, like those of Solon, were 
subsequent to his legislation. 

Ephorus, the contemporary of Aristotle [see fragment quoted i in 
Strabo x. 480], argues at length that the Spartan Institutions origi- 
nally existed in Crete but that they were perfected in Sparta, and 
that they deteriorated in Cnossus and other Cretan cities ; both 
writers agree in the general view that the Cretan institutions are 
older than the Spartan and’ in several other particulars, e.g. that 
the Lyctians were a Lacedaemonian colony, that the common 
meals were called “Ar8pa or ’Avdpeia, that the Cretan institutions 
had decayed in their great towns but survived among the Perioeci ; 
and also in the similarity of offices at Lacedaemon and Crete. 


. The great resemblance between this account and that of Aristotle 


10, 3. 


10. g. 


seems to indicate 2a common unknown source. 


The existence of the same institutions in Sparta and Crete and 
the greater antiquity of the Cretan Minos may have led to the 
belief in their Cretan origin. Others deemed such an opinion 
unworthy of Sparta and argued plausibly that the greater could 


not have been derived from the less; Strabo Lc. 


Aoett 8 § vious eal epie rw doje rip "Edge eefunias acl acide 
xaos, 

Aristotle, like Herodotus, Thucydides, Aeschylus, is not indis- 
posed to a geographical digression; cp. vii. 10. § 3-65. 

It may be observed that the remark is not perfectly consistent 
with §§ 15,16. The ‘silver streak’ and ‘the empire of the sea’ 
are the symbols of two different policies. 


Atd ual riw vis Oaddoons dpyiy xarécyer 6 Moos. 


| ‘Cp. Herod. iii. 122, Thue. i. 4. 


_ qrepyotot re yap rois piv hares role 82 Kpgots ol seploucoe 
' But if Sosicrates, a writer of the second century 8.c., quoted by 


_Athenaeus vi. 84 is to be trusted, Aristotle is here at fault in his 


“use of terms; tiv pév now Sovrleiay ol Kpyres cadetes posolay, vin be 


lay dpauéras, rods 84 weprolxous Urnedous: see Cc. 9. § 3. 
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H wat SnArop Sre éxetOev eAndrvbev, 10. 5. 
These words may be compared with the passage in Book vii. 10. 
§ 2, dpyaia 8 gonev elva nal rdy cvccirior 7 rags, rd pév wept Kpnrny 
yevdpeva wep ri» Miva Baorreiay, rd 8¢ sept rv “Iradiay wodAG sadatd- 
tepa rovrwy. In both passages Aristotle says that the common 
meals came from Crete to Sparta. 


ol per yap Epopos ry ari» Exovcr Suva rois €v Ty Kpyry xadoupévas 10. 6. 
nda pos. 

The office of the Cosmi is identified by Aristotle with that of the 
Ephors. But the resemblance between them is very slight. The 
fact that at Sparta there were kings, while in Crete the kingly 
power, if it ever existed at all, had long been abolished, makes an 
essential difference. The Ephors were democratic, the Cosmi . 
were oligarchical officers. And although both the Ephors and the 
Cosmi were an executive body, yet the Ephors, unlike the-Cosmi, 
never acquired the military command, which was retained by the 
Spartan kings. Aristotle observes that the Cosmi were chosen 
out of certain families, the Ephors out of all the Spartans, a circum- 
stance to which he ascribes the popularity of the latter institution. 


obs kadodow of Kpiyres oui. | 10. 6. 
Yet we are told that the term Pov} was generally used to signify | 
“the council in a democracy.’ Cp. iv. 15. § 11 and vi. 8. § 17, 
also v. 1. § xo, [at Epidamnus] deri ray guddpyar Bovdyp éroincey. 
In the Cretan use of the term Bova there may be @ survival of the 
Homeric meaning of the word. . 


Baridela bi wptrepor pir ¥e. | 10.6. 

Probably an inference from the legendary fame of Minos. No 
other king of Crete is mentioned. 

Dosiades, quoted by Ath. iv. c. 22. p. 143, gives the following 
account of the Cretan Syssitia : ‘ The Lyctians collect the materials 
for their common meals in the following manner: Every one 
brings a tenth of the produce of the soil into the guild (éraspia) to 
which he belongs, and to this [are added] the revenues of the city, 
which the municipal authorities distribute to the several house- 
holds. Further, each of the slaves contributes a poll-tax of an 
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Aeginetan stater. All the citizens are divided among these guilds 
which they call andreia. A woman takes care of the syssitia with 
three or four of the common people to help in waiting; and each 
of these has two attendants, called xadogdpor, to carry wood for 
him. Everywhere in Crete there are two buildings for the syssitia, 
one called the andreion, the other, which is used for the reception 
of strangers, the dormitory (xoysyrapiov). And first of all they set 
out two tables in the room for the syssitia, called “ strangers’ tables,” 
at which any strangers who are present take their place. Next to 
these come the tables for the rest. An equal portion is set before 
every mnan: the children receive a half portion of meat, but touch 
nothing else. On every table a large vessel is set full of diluted 
wine: from this all who sit at that table drink in common; and 
when the meal is finished another cup is put on. The children too 
drink in common from another bowl The elders may, if they 
like, drink more. ‘The best of the viands are taken by the woman 
who superintends the’ syssitia in the sight of all, and placed before 
those who have distinguished themselves in war or council. After 

_ dinner their habit is first of all to consult about state affairs, and 
then to recount’ their deeds in battle and tell the praise of their 

. heroes. Thus they teach the youth to be valiant.’ - . 

10. 8. Sor” dx xowod rpépeoba: dvras, nal yuvaias nal saidas xa) dyBpas. 

- dx xowod, ‘out of a common stock’; not necessarily at common 
tables. The syssitia or common meals of women are said by 
Aristotle in chap. 12 to be an invention of Plato in the Laws, and 
if so they could hardly have existed at Crete. Nor is there any 
allusion to them in the fragment of Dosiades (supra). The name 

* &8pia or dvipeia also affords a presumption against the admission of 
women to the public tables. But if the words éx cowed are inter- 
preted as above, there is no reason that with Oncken (Staatslehre 
der Arist. ii. 386) we should suppose the words yuvaisas «al waidas 
on this ground to be spurious; nor is such a mode of- textual 
criticism legitimate. 


10. 9. pes 3¢ nh» Osyoorriay. 
- ‘The connexion appears to be as follows: ‘And as there were 
20 many. mouths to feed,’ the legislator had many devices for 
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encouraging moderation in food, which he thought a good thing, 
as well as for keeping down population. 


riy mpos rous appevas rotjoas dpsdiay, wepi fs ef havrws f pi) havdAws 10. 9. 
Erepos Zora: rou diacnépacda Kxarpds. 

If these words refer to this work, the promise contained in them 
is unfulfilled. Nothing is said on the subject in Book vii. c. 16, 
when the question of population is discussed. The promise, 
however, is somewhat generally expressed; like the end of c. 8. ) 
§ 25 supra, 41d viv piv dpdper rairyy riy oxi, Drow ydp dors xapar, 

évravba & oix éf dadyrey alpovwra rots edaopous GAN’ éx Tiwary yerov, cal 10,10-12. 
rovs yépovras ék réw xexoopnxdrev. wept Gv rois avrovs dy ris eimeie 
Adyous xal wept réy éy Aaxedalpon ywopuever, 1d yap dyvrevOuvor, nal Td 
Sa Biou peildy dors yépas ris afias avrois. . . 1d 8 fouydLew, «.1.X. 

sepi Sy. Do these words refer to* the yépovres (Susemihl, Bernays) _ 
or to the «dopos (Stahr) ? ‘The connexion would lead us to suppose 
the latter ; for what precedes and what follows can only be explained 
on this supposition. Yet the Cosmi appear not to have held office 
for life (cp. yépovras éx rév xexoopunxdrev), perhaps only for a year 
(Polyb. vi. 46), though nothing short of a revolution could get rid 
of them; see infra, § 14. It is better to suppose that Aristotle has 
‘gone off upon a word’ as at c. 9. § 30, and is here speaking of 
the yéporres, but returns to his original subject at rd 8 jovxdfes. . 
wep Sv and ywouerer have also been taken as neuters: ‘about which 
things,’ i.e. the mode of electing: but this explanation does not 
agree with the next words, which relate, not to the mode of election, 
but to the irresponsibility of the office. | 


-* wal vd ps) nard ypdppara Apyas, ddd’ abroyvipovas émurpadés. 10. 11. 
Cp. c. 9. § 23 where similar words are applied not, as here, to 

the Cosmi and elders, but to the Ephors. Another more general 

censure is passed on the yéporres, § 25. 


ot8s yap Aguparés ri vols ndopos Sowep rois épdpas, wéppe y’ dwoi- 10. 12. 
xovow dv rhoy résv Bapbepoivres. | 

Yet to say that the Cosmi could not be bribed because they 
lived in an island appears to be rather far-fetched. Probably 
Aristotle is thinking of the bribery of Hellenes by foreign powers, 
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and for this there was little opportunity because the Cretans were 
isolated from the world. 


10.13. ov yap aodadis 6 aver. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


1o. 


The expression is not quite accurate, for the caprice of an 
individual cannot be called a xaxéy. He means that to make: the 
' caprice of man a rule is unsafe. , 


14. sdvtev dé davddraroy rd ris dxooplas ray suvaray, fv rakorace 
moAAds Gray pi dixas BovAwrras Sovvat. 
* The‘words #v xaftorao: wodAdas which follow and the preceding 
éx8dd\Xover avordyres rwés show that the expression rd rijs dxoopias 
ray dvearay means not the insubordination of the notables, but the 
temporary abrogation of the office of Cosmi by their violence, or, 
possibly, their defiance of its authority. 


1s, fore F émuivbuvos odrws €xouca wdkis rév Boviopévuy emcridec Oat «ai 
Suvapévery. 

Translated in the English text: ‘A city is in a dangerous con- 
dition, when those who are willing are also able to attack her.’ 
More correctly, ‘A city which may at any time fall into anarchy 
(ctrws %yovea) is in a dangerous condition when those who are 
willing are ‘also able to attack her.’ 


16... Ad xai 3 rv sepolees ives 
‘And this is also a reason why the condition of the Perioeci 


remains unchanged.’ 


16.° obre yap d£wrepuys dpyns xowevover. ' 
Either 1*) have no foreign domains; or 2) have no relation to 
- any foreign power. The language is not quite clear or accurate ; 
for although a nation may possess foreign dominions it cannot 
‘share’ in them. The Cretans were not members either of the 
"Delian or of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 


16, veworl re wddcpos fenxds duaflSnxev els ry vacov. 

The date of this event is said to be 3.c. 343 when Phalaecus, 
the Phocian leader, accompanied by his mercenaries, crossed into 
Crete and took service with the inhabitants of Cnossus against 
those of Lyctus over whom he gained a victory, but shortly after- 
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wards perished (Diod. xvi. 62, 63). This however is rather a civil 
than a ‘foreign war.’ Others refer the words to the war in the 
time of Agis II. (3. c. 330), or to the Cretan rising against Alexander. 

veworl re refers to odera: 8a rdv, rérov, ‘ Quite lately [her isolation 
did not save her,] foreign mercenaries brought war into the island.’ 


ral wokAd wepitras apis Tods GAXous. | ll. x. 
‘And in many respects their government is remarkable when 
compared with those of other nations’ or ‘with the others of whom 
I have been speaking.’ For the use of wepsrrds, cp. c. 6. § 6. 


avrat yap al wodcreias tpeis GAAnAas Te civeyyis wes alot. ll. 1. 

Yet the differences are far more striking than the resemblances, 
which seem to be only ‘the common tables,’ the analogous office 
of kings at Sparta and Carthage, and the council of Elders. 
The real similarity to one another of any of these institutions 
may be doubted (see note on § 3 infra): while the entire difference 
in spirit is not noticed by Aristotle. The Semitic trading aristocracy 
has little in common with the Hellenic military aristocracy; the 
prosperity of Carthage with the poverty and backwardness of Crete. 
But in the beginnings of reflection mankind saw resemblances 
more readily than differences. Hence they were led to identify 
religions, philosophies, political institutions which were really unlike 
though they bore the impress of a common human nature. 


, onpeion 32 wodcreias cuvreraypéyns. ll. 2. 
* And the proof that they were an organized state’ or ‘ that they 
had a regular constitution.’ The insertion of e before owreray- 
péisys (Schneider) is unnecessary. Cp. supra ii. 9. § 22. 
; rie Sipow Zxovear agrees with some word such as sur understood LL. 2. 
from sodsreicy=‘ the city with its democracy. There is no need . 
to change Zyouvas into dxdvra (Bernays) or dcevesor (Spengel). - 
pave ovdow yeyerqo bat. iL. 2. 
For the inconsistency of these words with another statement of 
Aristotle (v. 12. § 12) that ‘the Carthaginians changed from a 
tyranny into an aristocracy, which is also irreconcileable with the 
farther statement in v. 12. § 14, that they never had a revolution, 
see note in loco. 
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ll. 3. dyes 8¢ waparAjora rH Aaxwruy wodireiqg rd pév ovocina Tov ératpiiy 
rois pedirlas, ri 8 rd» Exardv cal Terrdpwy dpxjw rois épdpois . . ros 
8¢ Pactdeis xal r}y yepoualay dyddcyoy rois éxei BariAedos Kal yepovor. 

Yet there could hardly have been much resemblance between 
_ the common tables of guilds or societies in the great commercial 
city of Carthage, and the ‘camp life’. of the Spartan syssitia; or 
between the five ephors of Sparta and the hundred and four coun- 
cillors of Carthage: or between kings who were generals and 
elected for life at Sparta and the so called kings or suffetes who 
seem to have been elected annually and were not military officers 
at Carthage, ‘but are distinguished from theni, infra § 9 7 


ll. 3. ob yxelpov. 
__ Is to be taken as an adverb agreeing with the sentence, and this 
is an improvement. 


ll. 4. ead Badroy d¢ rots Baginie pare xara 1d_aird, elvat yévos, pnd Touro 
7b ruxdr, ef te Biapépor ex router alperovs pahAov jj afl pixiay, . 

The true meaning of this rather perplexed passage is probably 
that given in the English text which | ‘may, be. ‘gathered from the 
words as they stand, With capi por supply rb yévos ‘dori. The cor- 
rection of Bemays, ruxéy, els 22 y«poua iar dx sovoler ‘alperovs i is too 
great a ‘departure from the MSS. . Lesser corrections, el 8é, DN’ ef 
vt, ets have some foundation in the Latin Version, but are unneces- 

‘sary. «f re is to be read as two words and answers to pire, as 
dvahdpor does to pydé rovre rd.ruxds. ‘It is a great advantage that 
the kings-are not all of the same family and that their family 
is no ordinary one, and if there be an extraordinary family, that the 

_ ” , kings are elected out of it and not appointed by seniority.’ .. 


1. 4. | peyier yap xipiws cabroreres, dv edredeis aon, peydda Bdderrov, ral 
tPrawas fon viv wdiv vip vey Aaxedaipovias. 7 
He elsewhere speaks of the Spartan monarchy in a somewhat 
different spirit (iii. 14. § 3, 15. § 1 ff.). The praise here given. to 
the elective Monarchy or Consulate of the-Carthaginians at the 
expense of the Spartan kingship is considerably modified: by the 
fact mentioned in § x0, that they not unfrequently sold the © highest 
offices for money. 
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téy 04 apds ry bwdbcow ris apioroxparias Ka) rijs rodsrelas, | 11. 5. 
SC. émeryunbevrey dy xr. Lit. ‘But of the things which would be 
censured when compared with the ideal of aristocracy and constitu; 
tional government, etc.’ \ 


The constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy in the lower 11 5. 
sense, and like Aristotle’s own woAcreia, a combination of oligarchy 
and democracy (iv. 8. § 9, v. 7. §§ 5-7). While acknowledging that 
wealth should be an element in the constitution, because it is the 
condition of leisure, Aristotle objects to the sale of places and the 
other abuses which arose out of it at Carthage. The Carthaginian 
constitution is expressly called an ‘aristocracy’ in iv. 7. § 4, because 
it has regard to virtue as well as to wealth and numbers; and 
once more (in v. 12. § 14) a democracy in which, as in other 
democracies, trade was not prohibited. According to Aristotle the 
people had the power 1) of debating questions laid before them; 
2) of deciding between the kings and nobles when they disagreed 
about the introduction of measures, but 3) they had not the power 
of initiation. 


| & vais érépas wodsreias. 11. 6. 


- Sc. Crete and Sparta. Cp. supra § 5, rats elpnpévacs wodcreiats. 
vd 8¢ rds wevrapyias x12. 1L 7. 


Of these pentarchies, or of the manner in which they held office 
before and after the regular term of their magistracy had expired, 
nothing is known. We may conjecture that they were divisions or 
committees of the yepovoia. Their position may be illustrated by 
that of the Cretan Cosmi, who became members of the yepovoia 
men thes term OF ofhce Dal expres (© 10. tol 


_ vy vin darko, . 1L 7, 

Poaibly the same which be had previously (5 3) called the 
magistracy of 104. The magistracy here spoken of is termed 
peyorg dpxa, the other is said to consist of great officers who 
are compared with the Ephors. If the two institutions are 
assumed to be the same, we might adduce for an example of a 
like inaccuracy in number, a passage, c. 6. § 5, where. the 
Citizens in Plato’s Laws who number gogo are called the sooo. 

VOL. Il. H 
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But it is not certain that they can be identified. According: to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of roo. ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur.’ Justin xix. 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii. 46.) They were appointed about the year B.c. 450, to 


_counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 


stitution. ‘These facts rather lead to the inference that the 100 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ahcient. But in our almost entire ignorance of . early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


xal rd rhs Blixas md rev dpxelay SuxdfeoBaz wacas ras [dpeoroxparsxse], xai 
pi) Das tn” Ddov, xabdrep év Aaxedaipon, 

Either 1)* xabdrep év Aaxedaiyou refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, pi) ddAas ix’ DdAov:—or 2), to the words dias id 
raw dpyelow Sixdleoba sdoas, in which case «al... d\Aev must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon, In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 


. ' whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try ohe case and some 


another: Tbe former is the more aristocratical, the second the 
more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 
at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals — 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the passage . 
is that we should expect td rév atréy dpyeier, unless the words xa) 
3) Das ix’ Drew» be regarded as suggesting atréw by antithesis. 
According to the second view, Aristotle, as in iii. 1. § 10, is 
comparing the general points of resemblance in Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. ‘Both at Carthage and Lacedaemon cases are tried 


’ by regular boards of magistrates, and not by different persons, 


some by one and some by another.’ The difference between the 
professional judges of the Carthaginians and the casual magistrates 
of the Spartans is noted in iii. 1. § 10, but here passed over in 
silence.’ The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian arrangements 
may thus be considered as both aristocratic ‘and oligarchic,— 
aristocratic because limiting judicial functions to regular magis- 
trates; oligarchic, because confining them to a few. They are 
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both contrasted with the judicial institutions of a democracy. The 
difficulty in this way of construing the passage is not the paren- 
thesis, which is common in Aristotle, but the use of do» vaguely 
for. ‘different persons, and not, as the preceding words td rép 
Gpyeiwy would lead us to expect, for ‘different magistracies,’ or 
‘ boards of magistrates.’ 

In neither way of taking the passage is there any real contra- 
diction to the statement of iii. 1.§ 10. The words of the fatter 
‘are as follows: ‘For in some states the people are not acknow- 
ledged, nor have they any regular assembly; but only extra- 
ordinary ones; suits are distributed in turn among the magistrates ; 
at Lacedaemon, for instance, suits about contracts are decided, 
some by one Ephor and some by another; while the elders are 
judges of homicide, and other causes probably fall to some other 
magistracy. A similar principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
' magistrates decide all causes.’ 


For the sale of great offices at Carthage, see Polyb. vi. 56. § 4, 11 9. 
wapa per Kapyndovins 3apa havepas diddvres AapBdvover ras apyas’ mapa 
82 ‘Popaloas Odvarés dors wepi rovro spéotipoy. 


Bei 32 vopifer dudprypa vopobirov viv wapixBacw elvas rijs dpwrorpa- 11, ro, 
vias raurqy «1d. 

The error consists in making wealth a qualification for office ; 
the legislator should from the first have given a competency to the 
governing class, and then there would have been no need to 
appoint men magistrates who were qualified by wealth only. Even 
if the better classes generally are not to be protected against 
poverty, such a provision must be made for the gulers as will 
ensure them leisure. See infra § 12, Aare & ef cal mpociro iy 
dxoplay raw dxuaniw 3 vopobirgs 2.7.d. : 


el 82 Bei BAéwatw col apde ebwoplay ydpw cxodis, Gaider vd rds peyioras 11, 10, 
Grqrig civ: rén dpyée, rip ve Aarielar cal rly orparyyiay. 
Of this, as of many other pacsages in the Politics, the meaning 
can only be inferred from the context. In the Carthaginian con- 
stitution the element of wealth superseded merit. But whether 
there was a regular traffic in offices, as the words ris peylevas 
H2 
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‘Ovnras .elvas téy apyay would seem to imply, or merely a common 
practice of corruption, as in England in the last century, Aristotle 
does not clearly inform us. Cp. Plat: Rep. vii. 544 D, 7 rua 
DAny zyeas Way wolurelas, Fris xa év Ber Sahavel rw) xtra; Bvvacreiat 
‘yap xa @yyral BaoiXeias xal rocavral rives mroXereias peratd 1s Trovrer wou 
cow, eipot 3 dy ms abras odx €Aarrovs wep) rovs BapBapove i Tous "EApras. 


1.1 - Badnioy ae ei xal srpoeiro a droplay Tey éneay 6 vopobérns. 
_. The MSS. vary between dmopiay and etmopiay without much dif- 
ference of meaning: ‘Even if the legislator were to give up the 
question of the poverty’ [or ‘ wealth] of the better class.’ Asimilar 
confusion of dropos and efopos occurs elsewhere : iii. 17. §4,¢ awrdpots 
and ebrdpas: Vv. 1. § 14, Gropo: and efropa: v. 3. § 8, dxépow and 
ebrépor: vi. 2.§ 9, drrdpots and .eirdpocs. 


1lL.14.  xowérepdy re ydp, xabdrep eiropev, kat rdd\dov Exagroy dxroredciras Tay 
adr&y xat 6arrov. 
_ xowérepoy, ‘more popular, because more persons hold office. 

xabdsep etropev, Cp. § 13. 
‘- gxagrov ray attéy, i.e. because each thing 1 remains the same. 

The insertion of iro before ray, suggested by the Old Transla- 
_ tion 2b. etsdem, is unnecessary.: &» abrev, ‘where the duties are 
edd Quov dnoreXcira, i.e. if many share in the government each 
individual can be confined to the same duties, a division of labour 
to which frequent reference is made in Aristotle. (Cp. ii. 2. §& 5, 6 
iv. 15. §§ 7, 8; vi. 2. § 8, and Plat. Rep. ii. 374 A, iii, 897 E.) 
And there is more political intelligence where everybody is both 
ruler and subject.. 


1L. 16. deqpetyoust r¢ srovrei», See note on text. | 
So England has been often said to have escaped a revolution 
during this century by the help of colonization: nor is there ‘any 
more profitable affair of business in which an old country can be 
engaged’ (Mill). That Aristotle was not averse to .assisting the 
poor out of the revenues of the state when any political advantage 
could be gained, or any permanent good effected for them, we infer 

from vi. 5. § 8, 9. | 
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GANA rouri dors TUxns Epyor, IL rs. 
Though the government of the Carthaginians is in good repute 
(§ 1), Aristotle regards this reputation as not wholly deserved, 
their stability being due to the power of sending out colonies 
which their wealth gave them; but this is only a happy accident. 
In a similar spirit he has remarked that the permanency of the 
Cretan government is due to their insular position (c. 10. § 15). 


dy aruxla yémnral ris. 1L. 16. 
The later reflection on the accidental character of the stability 
which he attributes to Carthage is not quite in harmony with the 
statement of § 2, in which he cites the lastingness of the government 
as a proof of the goodness of the constitution. 


Grote in his eleventh chapter (vol. iii. p. 167, ed. 1847) says 12. 2-6. 
that, according to Aristotle, Solon only gave the people the power 
to elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability. What 
is said in § 2 and 3 he considers not to be the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those upon whom he is commenting. This is true 
of § 2: but not of § 3, which contains Aristotle’s criticism on the 
opinion expressed in § 2. Thus we have the authority of Aristotle 
(at least of the writer of this chapter) for attributing the institution 
of the dxaorgpia to Solon (cp. Schdmann’s Athenian Constitution, 
transl. by Bosanquet, pp. 36 ff.). ‘The popular juries are said to 
be a democratic institution (rév 3¢ dqyor xaracr#oas, ra SccacTana 
wowoas éx wavrev); but it is obvious that, so long as the jurors were 
unpaid, the mass of the people could make no great use of their 
privileges. The character of the democracy was therefore far from 
being of an extreme kind; cp. iv. 6. § 5, 6 and 13. § g, 6, vi. 2. 
$§ 6,7. 

The sum of Aristotle’s (?) judgment upon Solon (§ 3) is that he 
did create the democracy by founding the dicasteries, but that he 
was not responsible for the extreme form of it which was after- 
wards established by Ephialtes, Pericles, and their followers. 

éxactos tin Sqnaywyev. 12. 4. 

The writer of this passage clearly intended to class Pericles... 
among the demagogues. He judges him in the same depreciatory 
spirit as Plato in the Gorgias, pp. 515, 516, 


oe 6 


12.7... 


12. 7. 
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érel Sddwv ye Coxe THY avayxaoraryy drosWdva rE Sup Sivas. 
Cp. Solon, Fragm. 4 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. Graeci, Anpp pév yap 
ana récov Kpatos, Savoy éxapxei, | Tipijs obr’ apeday ofr’ éropefdperos. 


ras 8° dpyas éx rev yvupipwy kal rev eixdpwy Karéatnoe wdcas, éx TéPy 
gevraxociopedinvey kal Cevytrey xal tpirou réhoys Tis rahoupérns iawdbos” 
1d 8¢ réraproy Oyrixdy, ols ob8epuas apyns perqy. 

The arrangement of the classes here is somewhat disorderly, the 
second class or Knights being placed third in the series. That 
Aristotle should have supposed the Hippeis to have formed the 
third class is incredible; but it is difficult to say what amount of 
error is possible in a later writer. See an absurd ‘mistake ‘in 
Suidas and Photius about ixweis and ‘iawas (Boeckh, P. E. ii. 260) 
under &rsds, which in Photius s. 2, is called a fifth class; while in 
the next entry four Athenian classes are cited in the usual order. 
with a reference to Aristotle (?) de Rep. Atheniensium, and an 
addition ‘that lrwddes belong to lrweis’ (?). 


vopobérat 8° ¢yévovro Zddevnds re Aoxpois rois émfepupiocs, nal api 
Sas 6 Karavaios rois atrot wodirass. , 
Strabo (vi. 260), quoting Ephorus, says that Zaleucus made one 
great innovation, in taking away from the dicasts, and inserting 
in the law, the power of fixing the penalty after sentence was given: 

Aristotle attributes greater precision to Charondas than to modern 
legislators. But early laws have a greater appearance of precision 
because society is simpler, and there are fewer of them. 


Thales, called also Thaletas, probably the Cretan poet who is 
said by Ephorus apud Strabonem, x. p. 481, to have been the 
friend of Lycurgus; and also to have introduced: the Cretan rhythm 
into vocal music. Mentioned in Plut. de Musica, pp. 1135, 1146, 
Clinton supposes him to have flourished from 690 to 660.8.c.. But 
chronology cannot be framed out of disjointed statements of 
Platarch and Pausanias. 


“s a) Za; . oy 
A greatér anachronism | respecting Lycurgus is is. found in ‘the 
fragments of Ephorus (Strabo x. 482, dvruxdera 8, bs acl rwes, eal 


- 
we oe, 
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“Opnpy arpiforrs év Xip, quoted by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles, ii. p. 346). 


é€yevero $2 nal Didddaos 6 Kopivws. 12. 8. 
The 2 is not opposed to zé» at the end of the last sentence, dAAd 
tavra péy Aeyovow «.r.d., but is a resumption of the é¢ at the begin- ° 
ning of the previous sentence, weipavra: 8. The story, if any reason 
is required for the introduction of it, may be intended to explain 
how Philolaus a Corinthian gave laws for Thebes, | 


Of Onomacritus, Philolaus, Androdamas, nothing more is known: 12. rr. 
‘of -Zaleucus not much more. A good saying attributed to him has 
‘been preserved in Stobaeus xlv.' p. 304, ZdAeveos, 5 raw Aoxpéor 
popobérns, rovs vépous Ehyoe rois dpayviow spotous elvar’ Sowep yap els 
éxeiva chy piéy éuxéoy pvia }} xdvoy, xaréyerat, day 3¢ on § pédrrra, 
Suapigtaca apieraras, ore wai els sods wépous day piv duméoy wirns, — 
ouvéxerar’ day 8¢ sodows § duraris Adyew, Buapsntas aworpéxe, an 
apophthegm which in Aristotle’s phraseology (i. 11. § 10) may be 
truly said ‘to be of general application.’ Stobaeus has also pre- 
served (xliv. p. 289) numerous laws which are attributed to 
Charondas and Zaleucus, They are full of excellent religious 
sentiments, but are evidently of a late Neo-Pythagorean origin. 
The same remark applies still more strongly to the citations in 
Diodorus xii. c. 12 ff. 


IAdrevos 8 7 re ray yuvaixey cat waidey eai Tis ovcias Kowdrys cai 12, 13. 
14 ovocina rey yurakér, és 8 5 wept ri péOnv vopos, Td Tous viporras 
oupmootapxeix, kal Thy dy Tog wohepixois Eoxnow wes dugudé fio: ylvevrat 
aard rip pederqy, dos déov py viw piv xpnoipor elvas rolw xepow Tiw Sd 
Expyeros. 

The reference to Plato’s communism in contrast with Phaleas’ 
proposal of equality is not unnatural; but the allusion to three 
unconnected, two of them very trivial, points in the ‘Laws,’ is 
strange, and looks like the addition of a later hand. This whole 
chapter has been often suspected. It consists of miscellaneous 
jottings not worked up, some of them on matters already discussed. 
But mere irregularity and feebleness are no sufficient ground for 
doubting the genuineness of any passage in the sense in which 
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genuineness may be ascribed to the greater part of the Politics. The 
chapter may be regarded either as an imperfect recapitulation or as 
notes for the continuation of the subject. The story of Philolaus, 
and the discussion respecting Solon, are characteristic of Aristotle. 
“gal thy év trois wodepsxois doxnow. The change of construction 
arises from the insertion of the ‘clause 6 wep! rjy p<Ony vdpos, The 
accusative may be explained as the accusative of the remote object 
after dupiddfvr yiverrat, or may be taken with wepi. 
It may be reniarked that Aristotle looks on the dupuBétsor as an 
- exception to.nature (cp. Nic. Eth. v. 7. § 4, dios: yap 9 deftd xpelrray 
xalros’ évdéxerai rwas dudidefious yeréo6a:), whereas in Plato (Laws 
794 D, E) the ‘ordinary use of the e right hand only is regarded as 
a limitation of nature. 


12.13. | Apdxovros 3¢ wSpor. | 
Cp. Plut. Solon’ 17. Another refererice fo Draco occurs in 
Rhet. ii. 23, 1400 b. 21, xal Apdxovra riy vonobérny; Srt obx dvOpérov 
‘ol pduos GAAd Opdxovros" Xaherot yap. 


BOOK IIL. 


Te wepl wolirelas émoxomoirre, Lt. 
The particle 8 after rg was probably omitted when the treatise 
was divided into books. 


rob 83 woNerixod £al roo vopobérou La. 

are a resumption of the opening words r@ sepi wolerelas émt- 
oxowovrrz, ‘The legislator or statesman is wholly engaged. in: . 
enquiries about the state. But the state is made up of citizens, 
and therefore he must begin by asking who is a citizen.’. The 
clause rod 8¢ sodcrucod . . . wept wii 18 a repetition and 
confirmation of the previous sentence, rq wept wodsreias . . . 7 dds, 
the enquirer being more definitely described as the legislator or 
statesman. | 
oud’ of tiv Sixaiew perdxovres ovreas Gore nai dixny iniyew nal diund- 1. 4. 
(eobas, 

eal is Closely connected with ol ray dsuaiey peréxovres. ‘Nor 
those who share in legal rights, so that as a part of their legal 
rights they.are sued and sue, as plaintiffs and defendants.’ 

aal ydp ravra rouras twdpyes. 1. 4. 

These words are omitted in the old translation and in several 
‘Greek MSS. and are bracketed by Susemihl (1st ed.). If retained, they 
either 1) refer to the remote antecedent péroues above, ‘for the metics 
have these rights, and yet are not citizens,’ whereupon follows the 
-correction, ‘although in many places metics do not possess even 
these rights in a perfect form.’ Or 2*) they are only a formal 
restatement of the words immediately preceding (for a similar 
restatement, which is bracketed by Bekker, see iv. 6. § 3), and 
are therefore omitted in the translation. Other instances of such 
pleonastic repetitions occur elsewhere, e.g. infra c. 6. § 4, where 
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rou (nv évexey avrov is repeated in card rd (qv atré pdvov: also iv. 1. § 1, 
Kal yap rovro Tis yupvaoruns éoriv, and v. 1. § 1. 

Aristotle argues that the right of suing and being sued does not 
make a citizen, for 2) such a right is conferred by treaty on citizens 
of other states: (cp. Thuc. i. 77, xal &Aaccovpevos yap dy rois fup- 
Boraias apis rods fvppdxous Bixas nai swap’ Hyuly avrois év rois dpoioes 
vdpors wospoavres ras xploas Girodieiv Soxotper). +) The metics have 
this right, which, as he proceeds to remark, in many places is only 

. granted them at second -hand through the ‘medium of a patron. | 


L5. ovx inde 8é Alay. 


. Alay qualifies and at the same time emphasises dade: ‘ But not 
quite absolutely.’ 


1. 5.. eet nal wep) ray driper nd. 
_ i.e. doubts may be raised about the rights to citizenship of exiles 
-and deprived citizens, but they may also be solved by the ex- 
pedient of adding some qualifying epithet. . 


1.7. dvdonipov yap rb xowdy ent Bixacrod Kal éxxdnovorod. 

'* This is a merely verbal dispute arising out of the want of a 
word; for had there been a common name comprehending both 
dicast and ecclesiast it would have implied an-office.’ Cp. Laws, 
vi. 767 A: ‘Now the establishment of courts of justice may be 
regarded as a choice of magistrates; for every magistrate must 
‘also be a judge of something, and the judge, though he be not a 
magistrate, is a very important magistrate when he is determining 
a suit.’ 


1.8. Sf 82 gd) AarOdvas Srs rey wpaypdres dy ole rd Swonelpeva diadipea rH 
eBay eal vd pir alréw fori epirer vb 8: deireper vb F éxSpoor, # rh 
‘wapdway obbéy doru, § roaira, rd xoude, 4 ylcxpus. 

"7 Gwonelpeva.” 1*) ‘the underlying notions’ or ‘the notions to 
which ‘the. things in question are referred,’ ie. in this passage, as 
‘the connexion shows, .‘ the forms of the constitution on which the 
“idea of the citizen depends’ (see Bonitz 8. v.):' 8) Oxexelpeva is taken 
"by Bernays to mean the individuals contained under a class, and 
-be translates ‘where things which fall undef one’ conception are 
different in kind.’ - But it is hard to see: how things which dre 


~ -_ + m/ - © ee ae eww eee ee enw nee few ew oe ee * . ~ 
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different in kind can fall under one ‘class or ‘conception, and the 
meaning, even if possible, is at variance with the immediate 
context which treats not of citizens but of constitutions. 


ras 8¢ sroAcreias dpaper cider duaepoioas GAAnAwy, Kal i ras pey borépas 1. 9. 
ris 3¢ aporépas obeas. 

The logical distinction of prior and posterior is applied by 
Aristotle to states, and so leads to the erroneous inference that 
the perfect form of the state has little or nothing in common with 
the imperfect. So in Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, ‘there are no common 
ideas of things prior and posterior.’ The logical conceptions of 
prior and posterior have almost ceased to exist in modern meta- 
physics; they are faintly represented to us by the expressions 
‘a priori’ and ‘a posterioni,’ or ‘prior in the order of thought,’ 
which are a feeble echo of them; from being differences in kind, 
they are becoming differences of degree, owing to the increasing 
sense of the continuity or development of all things. 


Sedwep 5 Acxbeis dv piv Sqpoxparia pddior oti wodirys. — 1. 10. 

Yet not so truly as in Aristotle’s own polity hereafter to be 
described, in which all the citizens are equal (cp. infra, c. 13. § 12). 
Democracy is elsewhere called a perversion (infra, c. 7.§ 5), but he | 
bere uses the term carelessly, and in a better sense, for that sort of 
democracy which is akin to the péoy wodereia. 


kara pipos. 1 10. 
Generally ‘ in turn,’ but the examples show that the phrase must 
here mean ‘by sections’ or ‘by different bodies or magistracies.’ 


, tev abrow Bi spSwor sal sept Kapyydiou sdcas yap dpxal rwes xpivovet 1. 11. 
vas Sizes, 

rie atrés, i.e. because in both these cases the administration of 
justice is taken out of the bands of the people and entrusted to the 
magistrates, either the same or different magistrates. 

The oligarchies or aristocracies of Carthage and Sparta are here 
contrasted, not with each other; but with democracy. A minor 
difference between them is also hinted at: at Carthage there were 
regular magistrates to whom all causes were referred; at Lacedae- 
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mon causes were distributed among different magistrates. See 
note on ii. 11. § 7. 


dN’ zxes yap dedpOeoory é rov soXirou dopiopds. 


__ The particle yép implies an objection which is not expressed. 


‘But how, if our definition is correct, can the Lacedaemonians, - 
Carthaginians, and others like them be citizens; for they have no 


_ judicial or deliberative assemblies.’ To which Aristotle answers, 


L12. 


‘But I will correct the definition so as to include them.’ Finding 
dadpurros dpxi) to be a definition of citizenship inapplicable to any 
state but a democracy, he substitutes a new one, ‘ admissibility to 
office, either deliberative or judicial.’ . 


tadrys ris méAews. 
_Namely, of that state in which the assembly or law-court 


exists. 


moherinds. 
‘Popularly’ or ‘enough for the purposes of politics.’ Cp. Plat. 


Rep. 430 C. .So vopuxds (viii. 7. § 3) “enough for the purposes 


of law.’ co, » Wii y - 
For rayéos Camerarius and Bemays needlessly read waxéos, 


Topyias per ovr é Acontives, ri piv tows dopo A) x epurevdperos, 
épn, xabdsrep Sdpovs elvat robs éxd ray éApomuay rerorjpivovs, oure ral 
Adpicaalous rovs ind rév Ynproupydv merompérqus® clear ydp twas 


. Aaprooorotods. 


drops». - ‘In doubt about the question who is a citizen?’ 
dnptoupyer. Properly the name of a magistrate in some Dorian 
states. ‘The word is used here with a double pun, as ‘meaning not 


. - ‘only ‘magistrates,’ but 1) ‘makers of the people,’ -2). * artisans.’ 


The magistrates, like artisans, are said to make or manufacture the 
citizens because they admit them to the rights of citizenship. , 
‘There is also a further pun upon the word Acpoceiovs, which 
probably meant kettles, or was used as a characteristic. epithet 
of kettles derived from their place of manufacture :-~ ... - 
‘ Artisans make kettles. Dot tar, 
- Magistrates make citizens.’ - ars 
- The sentence may be translated as follows :—- —~' Gorgias ivery 
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likely because he was in a difficulty, but partly out of irony, said 
that, as mortars are made by the mortar-makers, so are the Laris- 
seans manufactured by their ‘ artisan-magistrates ; for some of them 
were makers of kettles’ (Adpiooas or Aapiocaiot). 
For the term elpevevéyeros, applied to Gorgias, compare Rhet. iii. 
7, 1408 b. 20, § perd eipwvreias, Sep Topylas éroie: and for Adpioac 
compare Tdvaypa Tavaypis, 2 kettle, (Hesych., Pollux); also an epi- 
gram of Leonides of Tarentum (Anth. vi. 305) :-— 
AaBpooieg ride dépa, Girevdeixy re Aahuypp 
Gnxaro Sacd{ov* Awpiiws xepahd, 
ras Aapioalas Bovyaoropas éynrijpas, 
kal xurpes xal ray eipuxady Kvhexa, 
wal ray ebyd\xwrov dtyvapardy ve xpecypay, 
nal xvjorw, xal ray érvoddvor ropivay. 
AaBpoovva, ot 3¢ ravra xaxod xaxi Sapyrijpos 
 SeLapéva, vevoas ph soxa cadpoovras. . 
*3acd{ov=—stinking ; cp. Suidas, s. v. Seradéos :-—Betradéos, xoxpddnys. 
Scica yap 7) xdwpos. 


évous xai 8ovdous peroixovs. (See note on text.) 2. 3. 

Mr. Grote, c. 31. vol. iv. 170. n., would keep the words as they 
stand, taking perolxovs with both fous and SovAous. He quotes 
Aristoph. Knights 347 (ef wou dixidsov elras eb xara févov perolxov), and 
infers from the juxtaposition of the words 8ovAous peroixous, that they 
mean, ‘slaves who, like metics, were allowed to live by themselves, 
though belonging to a master.’ That is to say pérowos are spoken 
of in a general as well as in a technical sense. According to 
Xen. de Vect. 2. § 3, all kinds of barbarians were metics. 
Cp. for the general subject, Polit. vi. 4. § 18, where measures, 
like those which Cleisthenes the Athenian passed when he 
wanted to extend the power of the democracy, are said to have 
been adopted at Cyrene. Such a reconstruction of classes also 
took place at Sicyon under Cleisthenes the tyrant, who gave in- 
sulting names to the old Dorian tribes (Herod. v. 68). 


vd 8 dudswofgrapa apie rovrous doris ob ris wodirys, DAA wérepow 2. 4. 
GBizes § dizalee. xairos cal rotrd ne rs epocamopgouey x7. 
- Aristotle means to say that what is true in fact may be false in 
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principle.’ These two senses of the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ were 
confused by sophistical thinkers. See Plat. Euthyd. 284, ff. 


2.5. ris Todode dpyis refers to rw, sc. dopiory, supra 1. § 7, ‘an office 
such as we spoke of.’ . 


8.1.- diAov Ere woNiras pév elvar haréoy nal rovrous, wept 8¢ row bixaias jj uh 
dixaies cuvarre: mpds Thy elpnuevny mpérepoy dppoPymow. - ; 
A doubt is raised whether the d&ixos rodcrevor ‘is truly a wodirys. 
The answer is that the ddices dpyey is’ truly an dpyov. But the 
srodirns is by definition an dpyev,.and therefore the auxos modirns 
may be rightly called a wodirys. 
xa) rovrous, SC. Tots Suter Brrounivous (§ », *these as well as the 
legitimate citizens.’ 

° apos ti» elpnperny spérepor duquoSyrjow is the question touched 
upon in c. 1. § 1, and resumed in the words which follow. The con- 
troversy concerning the de jure citizen runs ap into the controversy 
respecting the de jure.state, which is now to be discussed. 


8.1, 2. Stay ef ddeyapylas | rvpamidos yéqras Prepare, rére ad obre rd 
oupBdr\aa nos BovAovras Seadvew. . . 

. .A question which has often arisen both in ancient and modern 
times, and in many forms. - Shall the. new government accept the 
debts and other liabilities of its predecessor, e.g. after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, or the English or French Revolution or Re- 
storation ? Shall the Northern States of America honour the paper 
of the Southern? Shall the offerings of the Cypeelids at Delphi 

’ bear the name of Cypselus or of the Corinthian state? Ora street 
in Paris be called after Louis Palle, Napoleon III, or the French 
nation? . ; 


3. 2. duep dv nl Bypnparotinal ret er le phe rovrer, Spolue tie 
wddeos paréoy elvas tavras ras "as ‘wodirelas rairas spéget eal ris dx ris 
Gdsyapxlas cal rijs rupavvidos. 

‘The mere fact that a government is based on violence does not 
necessarily render invalid the obligations contracted by it; at any 

. _ rate the argument would apply to democracy as well as to any other 
form of government. Cp. Demosth. apis Aexrivq, p. 460, where it is 
mentioned that the thirty tyrants borrowed money of the Lacedae- 


a 
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monians, which, after a discussion, was repaid by the democracy 
out of the public funds, and not by confiscation of the property of 
the oligarchs. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. vii. 153, where the same 
story is repeated. 


évBdéxeras yap ScalevyOnvat rdy réwov cal rovs avOperous. 3. 3. | 

E.g. the case of the Athenian xAypotyo, who, while possessing 
land in other places, remained citizens of Athens; or of migrations 
in which a whole state was transferred; or possibly a dispersion 
like that of the Arcadian cities which were afterwards reunited by 
Epaminondas. Yet, ii. 1. § 2, 5 réwos els 6 rijs pias wdAcws. 


wolhaxGs yap ris midews Acyouems dori was ebpdpea ris rowurys 3. 4. 
(yrgncees. 

“When difficulties are raised about the identity of the state, you 
may solve many of them quite easily by saying that the word 
*state ” is used in different senses.’ 


duoles 82 nal ray raw airéy rénoy xarocovrren, 3. 4. 
SC. 9 Gwopia deriv, supplied from ris dwopias ravrns. 
saatry 8 ices dori «al BaBvAids. 3. §. 


‘Such as Peloponnesus would be, if included within a wall,— 
further illustrated by fs 7° daXenvias x.r.d. 


5 ye Gacw dadeaxvias rpirny jpépay ove alobécGa ri pépos vis wiews. 3. 5. 

Cp. Herod. i. 191: ‘The Babylonians say that, when the further 
parts of the city had been taken by Cyrus, those in the centre 
knew nothing of the capture, but were holding a festival.’ Also 
Jeremiah Ii. 31: ‘One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another to show the king of Babylon that his 
city is taken at one end.’ 


Dad wep piv vavrys vis dwoplas ele Edov aupde ypgorpos 9 oxtyis’ 3. 6. 
wepl yap peyiOove ris wOcws, ré ve wécor aal wérepoy Ebvos by § adel 
oupthinn, bei pi A\arbdven tiv wolunxdy, 

The subject is resumed in Book vii. 4. § 4, dere 82 sodsrexge 
xepyylas apibrev vé ve whatos rin dxOpéauy, wécovs ve cal wolove rivde 
badpxuy Sef Give, cal xavd vie yaper Svatres, tow ve elon cal wolas 
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rod raurny,and §11. In the words rév wodsrexdy Aristotle identifies 
himself with the statesman or politician of whom he is speaking. 
- -srérepoy tOvos ev f} wheiw, cp. vii. 9. § 8 and 10. $13. 


3. 6, 7. | DA ray abréy xaroicoterer by atréy rérov, wérepor Zus a» J 1b pévos 
-  tabrd réy rarocotrrey, thy atrhy elvar aréov why, xaiwep dei ray pep 
POeipopivor rev 32 ywopiver, Sowep nal worapods eliBayev eye rous 
avrots xal xpnvas ras airds, xalsep Gel rou pév excywopevey vdparos, rod 8 
twefsdvros, 4} rovs yey drbpémous paréow elvat robs atrovs Sa thy rowndryy 
alrlay, ri 8¢ éhw érépav; elmep ydp don xowovla ns f woes werd. 
From the digression into which he has fallen respecting the size 
. Of the state, Aristotle returns to the original question, What makes 
the identity of the state? He answers in an alternative: Shall we 
say that the identity of the state depends upon the race, although 
the individuals of the race die and are born—like a river which 
remains the same although the waters come and go? Or is 
not the truer view that the form or idea of the state makes the 
state the same or different, whether the race remain or not? 
This latter alternative he accepts, ‘illustrating his meaning by 
the simile of a chorus (§ 7), which may be Tragic or Comic, 
although the members of it are the same; and of musical 
harmony (§ 8) in which the same notes are combined in different 
modes. ‘ \ . $- ’ a 


This is the conclusion which Aristotle intends to draw from the 
words cisep ydp dors xowerla ris 9 wddis x.1.X., and is clearly the 
general drift of the passage. But the alternatives ddda rao... 
érépay create an obscurity, because Aristotle begins by opposing 
the continuance of the race to the transitoriness of the individuals 
who are always going and coming, when he is really intending to 

" oppose the idea of the state to both of them, §§ 7, 9. 

dd vie rowavrqy alriay, ‘For the same reason as the rivers;’ 
i.e. . because there is an unbroken succession of citizens as of 

The argument is neither clearly expressed nor altogether satisfac- 
tory. ‘ For 1) the identity of a state consists in many things, such 
as race, religion, language, as well as government, and therefore 
cannot be precisely defined; 2) it is always changing for better or 
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for worse ; 3) whether the identity is preserved or not is a question | 
of degree; a state may be more or less the same, like the English 
constitution, and yet be continuous in the course of ages. Aris- 
totle would have done better to have solved this question by 
having recourse once more to the different senses of the word 
wos (§ 4). Cp. iv. 5. § 3; v.1.§ 8. 


cizep ydp dors xowevia tis 4 wokus, Eore OE rowevia wolcrésy soherelas, 3. 7. 
ywoutmms érépas rq elder nal Badepovays rijs wodsreias dvayaioy elva 
Séferey dy xal viv woduy elvas pt) ri airyy. 

‘For a state being a community, and a community of citizens 
being a community in a constitution, éor: 6¢ xowaria wocréy cowvia 
godreias, when the form of this community changes, the state also 
changes ’: or, if this construction is deemed harsh woderefas, may be — 
thought to have crept in from the next line, ai and may be omitted as 
in the English text. 

The particle yap implies assent to the second alternative (supra). 


‘The sailor besides his special duties has a general duty, which 4. 1, 2. 
is the safety of the ship; the citizen has also a general duty, 
which is the salvation of the state—the nature of this duty will 
vary according to the character of the state. And besides the 
general duty citizens, like sailors, will have special duties and 
fanctions in the state, as in the ship.’ 


ob py DAG eal car’ Gddow tpbawov ors Sawopovwras éwedbeiy vow abriy 4, 4. 
Abyow wept ris dplorys wohirelas. © 

The last words are an explanation of nar’ 2\Xow rpésos. 

Two conceptions of the state are continually recurring in the 
Politics of Aristotle, first ‘the ideal state, in which the best has a: 
right to rule and all the citizens are good men: secondly, the 
constitutional state, which approaches more nearly to actual fact 
(ii. 2. § 6; vii. 14. §§ 2-5). In the first, the good man and the 
good citizen, or rather the good ruler, are said to coincide ; in the 
second, they have a good deal in common, but stil] the virtue of 
the citizen is relative to the government under which he lives, and 
the occupation in which he is engaged. 

These two points of view are apt to cross (éradAdrrew in Aris- 
totle’s own language), and they appear to be here confused. 

VOL, II. I 
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4.5. al ydp ddivaroy df dwivrey orovdalay Evrev elvas wduy, Sei 8 Exacroy 
wb caf abrby Epyov ed swouty, covre.d dx’ dperiis’ éwet 3 dduvarov dpuolous 
elvas srdvras rovs soXiras, obx dy ety pla dperi) woAlrov xa) dvdpds dyabov. 
viv péy yap rou omovdaloy wodirou det wow ixdpxew (otro ydp dpiorny 
dvayxaioy elva: iv wéduy), rv 82 rod dvdpds rov ayabod d8iveroy, el ps} 
wdvras dvayxaiov dyabous elva rods dy xij owovdalg wddec oAlras. 

The argument is that the perfect state is not composed only of 
perfectly good men; for such absolute goodness is incompatible 
with the different occupations or natural qualities of different 
citizens, or their duties toward the government under which they 
live. All the citizens are not the same, and therefore the one 
perfect virtue of the good man cannot be attained: equally by all of 

* them. But they may all have a common interest in the salvation of 
society, which is the virtue of a good citizen, The Pythagorean 
°. doctrine of the unity of virtue still lingers in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. (Compare Ethics ii. 5. § 14, éo6dot py yp éxi\és, savro- 
Saris 3é xaxoi.) 
4.6. rai oixia €£ dvSpds xai yuvaixds xal xrijous éx deowsrov nal 8ovdov. 
erjio«s is here omitted by Bernays, because the slave is a part of 
the olkia : but it may be observed that in i, 4. $1, xrjots is a sub- 
division of the olsia under which the slave is included. . 


4.7. ten 3} io Spr rin eonin yin ak Spon, 

32 srodcrixby deaynaion elvas ppdmpoy. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5, where Pericles is spoken of as a type of 

the dpdorpos : and vi. 8 § r, where roku is described as a species 
Of dpdévnois, - 

4. 7,8. DA’ apa fora: ws § abr} dper) wohivov ve ewevtalov asl detghe 
groviaio; hapdy 39 rie Gpyorra réw owovdaiow dyads elvas'xal dpderpuov, 
viv 8¢ wodsruxdy doaynaicy elva: Gpdoyov. xa) rip wasdelay & adOds érépay 
elvas Aéyouel rives roi Ipyxovras, Somep eal Goivooras ol rée Border vicis 
lemuahy cal sodepuchy wesdeuduercs, 
_ Aristotle having determined that the good citizen js not always a 
good man, now proceeds to ask the question whether some good 
' Citizens are not good men? Yes, the ruler must be 9 good and 
wise man; and the difference between him and other citizens is 
partly proved by the fact that he has a different education. 


‘ 
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wal rip wadelay & ebdis «rd. ‘Some persons say that, if we 
go no further than education, even this should be different.’ So 
in § 6 above, eiOis éx Wuyns nal copares. Cp. i. 5.§ 2; Met. iii. 2, 
1004 &. 5, tmapxe yap evOds yévn Exovra 1d ey cal rd dy. 


ph por rd wdpy’. 4. 8. 


The whole fragment, which appears to contain a piece of advice 
addressed to young princes, is given by Nauck, Eurip. Aeol. 
Br 16: Aapsrpod 3 dv alypais “Apeos ty re cudAd ys, 

1a pos rd Kosa woudhos yevoiaro, 
GAN’ Sy wider Sei, peydda Bovdevowr’ del, 

Two points strike us about quotations from the poets which 
occur in Aristotle: 1) The familiarity with the words which they 
imply in the reader ; for they are often cited in half lines only,’ 
which would be unintelligible unless the context was present to the 
mind. We are reminded that the Greek like some of our English 
youth were in the habit of committing to memory entire poets 
(Plat. Laws vii. 810 E). 2) The remoteness and ingenuity of the 
application. For a similar far fetched quotation, cp. infra c. 5. § 9. 


ei 8¢ § air) dper) pyowrés ve dyebou xai dvdpis cyabou, wodiras & deri & 9. 


nai 5 dpyépevos, ovx 3 aur) dwhés dy ely wodirov xal ardpds, trwds pévros 
woXitov. 

‘If the good man and the good ruler are to be identified, and 
the subject is also a citizen, then the virtue of the good man is not 
coextensive with the virtue of all good citizens, but only with that of 


a certain citizen,’ ie. the citizen of a perfect state who is also a 


ruler, and therefore has a sphere for the employment of his energies, 
cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 8. § 4. “ 


ob pip § abr} Epxeorer nal wehiveu, cal 2d rede’ ewe ‘Lbour ifn wewis, 4. 9. 


Sra pa vvparvet, de oa dmuavdpevos Widros elvas. 

Another illustration of the difference in the nature of the ruler 
and of the citizen is contained in the saying of Jason, 1) ‘that he 
had no choice between starvation and tyranny, for he had never 
learned how to live in a private station’; or 2)* ‘that he felt a 
sensation like hunger when not a tyrant; for he was too proud to 

13 
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live in a private station.’ The two interpretations differ according 
to the shade of meaning given to wrewqw and émordpevos. 

The Jason here referred. to is Jason of Pherae, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. 

Another saying of Jason is quoted in Rhet. i i. 12, 1373 a. 26, 
4 Sciv ddixeiy Ena, Sows Svvyras wad Sixata woAAa woreiv.’ 


4.10. - al ody rip piv rod dyabod dydpis rideyer dpxiahy, rh» 86 rod wodirov 
Eph, od dy ein Guu drawerd Spolws. | 

x) Aristotle here lights upon a paradox, which he cannot resist 
mentioning, but does not pursue further. ‘ If the’ virtue of the good 
man is of a ruling character, but the virtue of the citizen includes 
ruling and being ruled, their virtues cannot [from this point of 
view] be equally praiseworthy, [for the good man has one virtue 
only, the citizen two].’ 

2) Or the meaning may be, ‘that the virtue of the good man 
being the virtue of ruling is higher than that of the citizen who 
only rules at times, or who obeys as well as rules.’ 

The words obx &» «fy dude drawerd spolws according to the first 
way == ‘the citizen is more to be praised than the good man’: 
according to the second, ‘the virtue of the two, i.e. of ruler and 

- citizen, are not equally praiseworthy’; in other words, the virtue of 
the good man is the higher of the two. 
_ The whole passage is perplexed, not from any corruption of 
the text, but from the love of casuistry and a want of clearness 
in distinguishing the two sides of the argument. 


4.11. deel od» word done? dudsrepa, xal od rabrd dety rie Spyoora pasbdver 
nal riv dpyduevov, roy 8d swodirny duhérep’ twicracOa: cal perixay duchoiy, 
sobvreiber Oy xariBos ris. 

Aristotle seems to mean that the citizen acquires a knowledge 
of the duties of both ruler and ruled, which are different. Since 
the ruler and the ruled must learn both, and the two things are 
distinct, and the citizen must know both and have a part in both, 
the inference is obvious. But what is this obvious inference we 
are uncertain :—either, 1)* that some kind of previous subjection is an 
advantage to the ruler; or 2) that the citizen who knows both at 
once is to be preferred to the dpyee and dpyduevos, taken separately. 


NOTES, BOOK T/T, 4. 117 


The sentence is awkwardly expressed and is, perhaps corrupt. 
The change of dudérepa into dude érepa (Bernays) would give much 
the same meaning with rather less difficulty, (‘since the two must 
learn different things, and the ruler and the ruled are not required 
to learn the same things’), because ri» dpyovra xal rév dpydpevor have 
not then to be taken in two senses, collective and distributive. 
It might be argued in favour of Bernays’ emendation that dudérepa 
may have crept in from the duddrepa in the next line; and against 
it that the two words dude érepa, the one having a collective, the 
other a distributive sense, are not happily combined. 

§ 11 seems to be intended as a summing up of § 8-10. The 
thread of the argument is resumed at the words ratryp ydp Acyoper 


in § 14. 


gon ydp dpxyy Seoworuh x.r.d. 4.11. 
is a digression introduced for the sake of distinguishing the dpyy 
Seoworux) to which the preceding remarks do not apply, from the 
épxy woluruxy to which they do. 
fort yap refers back to rév dpyorra, ‘ We are speaking of the ruler 
who is also a subject ; for we must remember that there is a rule of 
the master over his slave with which we are not here concerned.’ 


Sd sap’ dviacs ob pereixor ol Sansoury Td waday apyay, mpiy Sjjpov & 12, 
yertabas viv goyxaroy, 

&é6, referring to dv8pawodédes and the various kinds of menial 
duties in which the artisan class were employed, ‘ Because of their 
servile and degraded character.’ 

tip dpyepivay ovrer. 4, 13. 

Le. those who (like household servants) are subject to the rule 
of a master. 


el pa wore xypelas xdpw aire apis airée, ob yap dre x.rd. 4. 13. 
*‘For if men practise menial duties, not only for the supply 
of their own occasional wants, but habitually ’ (indicated by sore), 
‘there is no longer any difference between master and slave, i.e. 
the natural distinction of classes is effaced. It has been proposed 
to read rére piv, rére dé, instead of ris pév, rio 3é, ‘for then the case 
no longer occurs of a man being at one time master and at 


4. 14. 
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another time servant’-—an arbitrary emendation (Riese, Susemihl) 
which gives’a poor sense. 7 
oix for 3 Apfa pi) dpxSevra. 
An ancient proverb naturally attributed by tradition (Diog. Laert. 
i. 60; Stobaeus xlvi. p. 308) to Solon. Cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. 


_ 215 D,-who assigns the saying to Agis, dpwrnbels ri paOnpa pddtora év 


4. 16.. 


4.17. 


4. 18. 


Lmipry doxetrat, 7d yurboxey, ebrey, doxeo re ral dpxeabar 

eal dvBpte 8) dyabod dupe. 

At first Aristotle appeared to draw an artificial line between the 
good citizen and the good man; but he now shifts his point: of 
view. ‘The good man may be supposed to have all virtue; he 
must therefore have the virtues both of the ruler and subject, 
although the virtue of the ruler is of a peculiar character, and the 
virtue of the subject, ifhe be a freeman, takes many forms. So the 
virtue of & man and of a woman differ in degree and even in kind, 
yet both are included in the idea of virtue. 


cal yur) Addos, ef obrw xoopia cin Sowep 6 avijp 6 «tyabds. . 

Compare for the ideal of womanly virtue, Thuc. ii. 45, ris re yap _ 
imapxovons dicews pi) xelpoos yevécbas tpiv peydAn 7 8d£a, nal fe ay én’ 
Adxworoy dperis wept 4 dyou ey rois dpcect xhéos 7. 

Epxopévow b€ ye ovx gorw dper) ppdoyors, DAd b6fa ddnOyer Sowep 
avAorods vip 6 dpydperos, 5 8 Epyev aidyr}s 5 xpmpevos. 

Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, E, where the distinction is drawn 
between the somrfs who has only salons ép6) and the xpépevos who 
has émiorpun, and where there is the same illustration from the 


difference between the aiAowods and the aiAyric, and Cratylus $88 ff. 


also Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 21d nie rhe dplogew trcracruay devo. «9 28 
iments Kperux) pdvor,” ; 

‘The discussion which follows is not unconnected with the 
preceding. For if, as has been assumed, a freeman or citizen is 
one who commands as well as obeys, then it would seem that the 
artisan or.mean person, even. though not a slave, must be ex- 
cluded. . 

otros yap wohérgs. 

Sc, 6 ae riv resavrqy dpcrqw. See note on English text. 


. 
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§ Bcd. ye todroy Tov Néyow obder Gaooper cupBalves dromoy; obdé yip 5. 2. 
of dovAos téw elpnpdvaw ody, ob" of direedbepos. 

‘But if the artisan is not included in the number of citizens 
where is he to be placed? He is not a metic, nor a stranger. 
Yet no real difficulty is involved in his exclusion any more than in 
that of slaves or freedmen.’ 

dd ye rovrow roy Adyor=so far as this objection goes, viz. the 
implied objection that he has no place in the state. 
résw elpnpéver refers to 0832 pérowos ob8i Edvos. 
&£ iwoblécews. 5. 2. 
‘On the supposition that they grow up to be men.’ ' 


rev 8 dvayxaiay, 5.4. 

‘But in respect to servile occupations’; either an anacoluthon 
resumed in ra roatra, or governed by the idea of épyor contained in 
Aesroupyourres. ; | . . 

The point is how to determine the position of the artisan or mean 
person. There is no difficulty in seeing that some who live in 
states are not citizens, but how is the mechanic to be distinguished 
from the slave? The answer is that the slave ministers to a 
single master, artisans and serfs belong to the state. 


gavepiy 3 dvreibes puxple dxionepapivois wos Exar wep brow’ aird vip 5. 4. 
Garey 13 AexOiv woul Sprov. wel ydp Kr.d. 

‘What has been said at once (gay) makes the matter clear.’ 
It has been said that the best form of state will not admit the 
artisan class to citizenship (§ 3), and that the citizen will vary with 
the state (supra c. 1.§ 9), a remark which he repeats in what follows. 
‘ For there are many forms of states; virtue is the characteristic of 
aristocracy, wealth of oligarchy. Now although the mechanic 
or -skilled artisan cannot have virtue, he may have wealth, and 
therefore he may be a citizen of some states, but not of others.’ 

wept airéy, sc. about the lower class. 


dy CnSeus 82 vdpor fy rie dina réw pd dweryqpdow ves dyepas pa 5. 1. 
@ 2 a 

Cp. infra vi. 7.§ 4, where the fact respecting Thebes is repeated. 

It is clearly for the common interest.and for the security of the 
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' “ gtate, that the passage from one class to another should be as easy 


as possible under all. forms of government. Such a power of 
extending, and including other classes is necessary to the very 
existence of an oligarchy or of an aristocracy, or even of ‘a - 
constitutional government. And the avenue by which the lower 
naturally pass into the higher is personal merit .or. fitness which 
ought to overcome circumstances and not beat helplessly against 
the bars of a prison. The gold which the god has implanted 


‘in a person of an inferior class should be allowed to find its place 


(Plat. Rep. iii, 415), even if we cannot degrade the brass or lead 
in the higher. The higher class too have governing qualities 
which pass into the lower, and they themselves receive new life 


-- and new ideas from the association. 


6. ip 8. 


5. 8. 


mpocedpeAxerat Kai Tar Edvaw 5 wdpos .. ob pyy GAA «7A, 

£évar is partitive: ‘The law goes so far as in addition to 
include some of the stranger class. Nevertheless, when there are 
citizens more than enough the law which extended, again contracts, 


‘the right.’ 7 For restrictions of population see Plat. Laws v. 740. 


rots dd yuraxey. 
I.e. whose mothers were free women and their fathers not 


_ ;, Slaves (for. this case has been already provided for in the words é« 
8otAov), but strangers or resident aliens. 


5.8, rihor 8 nleow robe UE duipaty abrir 


&.9. 


- The MSS. read airés: Schneider, following Perizonius, has changed | 
atréy into doréy, and the emendation is adopted by Bekker in both - 
editions : but 1) the word doris is of very rare occurrence in Aristotle; 
2) it would be in awkward proximity to wodirys: and 3) the change 
is unnecessary. . Lit. ‘ they make only those of them (atrée) citizens, 
who are children of citizens both on the father’s and mother’s side.’ 
atrév, though not exactly needed, is idiomatic. _ 

és ef rw’ dripnroy peravdoryy. 


+ Quoted also in Rhet. ii. 2, 1378 b. 33. - Compare for a similar 
application of Homer bk. i. 2.§ 9. Aristotle has given a new turn 


to the meaning’ of dripqros==ripée ph perixee.. But there is nothing 
singular in this ;. for quotations are constantly cited in -new senses. 


ee 
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GAN’ Sov 7d rowovroy emixexpuppédvoy éotiv, amarns xdpw roy cuvot- 5. 9. 
xouvrew davis. 

7d rowvroy==Td py peréxew Tay Tisay, i.e. the exclusion from office 
of certain ‘classes is concealed in order to deceive the excluded 
persons. The reference is not to such cases as that of the sooo 
at Athens, whose names were concealed for a political purpose 
(Thuc. viii. 92); but more probably to such deceptions as those of 
which Aristotle speaks in iv. 12. § 6 and c. 13 whereby the poor, 
though nominally citizens, were really deprived of their privileges 
because they had no leisure to exercise them. The intention was 
to trick them, but they were not dissatisfied; for they did not find 
out the trick. The English translation is defective, and should 
have run, ‘the object is that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow-citizens. i, 

Another way of explaining the passage is to place an emphasis 
ON rév ovvctxoivrey, Which is taken in the sense of ‘ fellow-colonists’: 
‘the intention is to attract settlers by deceiving them into the belief 
that they will become citizens, when the rights of citizenship are 
really withheld from them.’ (For examples of fraud practised by 
colonists on strangers or fellow settlers, see v. 3. §§ 11-13.) But 
the words refer to states generally and not merely to colonies. - 


KaKewos. 5. 10. 
Sc. 6 dxjp ayabis nai wodirns oxovdaios dy. In his later edition 

Bekker reads xdxelyns, a correction of one MS. All the rest, and 

the old translator, read «dxeivos. With either reading the meaning 

-of the passage is much the same. ‘Even where the virtues of the 

good man and the good citizen coincide (i.e. in the perfect state), it 

is not the virtue of every citizen which is the same as that of the 

‘good man, but only that of the statesman and ruler.’ adseiwos= nal 

6 dvip dyabis x.v.d,> xdzeions=dy 5 b dvip dyabds n.rd. 


dors 8¢ wolstela . . wodsreiaw érépay cleas rovren. 6. 1, 2. 
Lit. ‘ The state [wodere(a]} is the ordering of the powers of a state, 

and especially of the supreme power. The government [wodirevya] 

is this supreme power, and the state or constitution (§ wedcreia subj.) 

is what the government is, In democracies, for example, the 

people are the ruling power, in oligarchies the few. Accordingly 


6. 3. 


6. 4. 
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we say that they differ in their constitutions.’ The three words 
woXirevpa, woXtreia, wédts have three primary gradations of meaning : 
1) woA‘revyga=the government, i.e. the persons through whom the 
government actS; modtrea=the government administering and 
being administered, i.e. the state or constitution ; wécs=the whole 
state including the government. But these senses pass into one 
another. 


caf dcov mPddrer p€pos exdory tod Liv nahas. 

pépos is to be taken with ead’ Saor, the genitive rov (nv xadas is 
partitive. émBdAdea, sc. éxdorp rd (yv xades Or impersonally. For 
the meaning of this word cp. note on ii. 3. § 4. 


cuvépxovras 8e nal rod (qv evexey abrod 5 (lowe pip treorl re rob xokos 
péptov), ral ouvéxovor ry» soXcrixiy rowavlay nad card 1d-(iv adrd pévor, 
dy pi) rois yadenois xard ry Blow bwepBddAy Alay. 

Cp. Plat. Polit. 301E, 302A: ‘And when the foundation of 
politics is in the letter only and in custom, and knowledge is 
divorced from action, can we wonder, Socrates, at the’ miseries that 


- there are, and always will be, in States? Any’ other art, built on 


6. 5. 


6.9. - 


such a foundation, would be utterly undermined;—there‘ can be no 
doubt of that. Ought we not rather to wonder: at the strength of 
the political bond? For States have endured all this, time out of 
mind, and yet some of them still remain and are not overthrown, 
though many of them, like ships foundering at sea, are perishing 
and have perished and will hereafter perish, through the incapacity 
of their pilots and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of 
the highest truths,—I mean ‘to say, that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with politics, of which, above all other sciences, they 
believe themselves to have acquired the most perfect knowledge.’ 


bs dvobays rods etypepias dv abrg nal yvecrqros Gucuss: Cp. Nic. Eth: 
ix. 9. § 7, 73 82 (fe raw wolf airs dyeBasr nal Golan RT. 


Sray 82 rovrev els yévyrat nal abrés. 
cine refers inaccurately either to the trainer or tothe plot 


£3 eres dyably, 
. The reflexive refers to the , principal subject. avoieree but is 


ee et ee eee 
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changed into the singular by the introduction of red. Translated 
into the first person the sentence would run, ‘Some one should 
now look after my interest as I looked after his when in office.’ 
For the ‘ disinterestedness ° of traders cp. Plat. Rep. i. pp. 345, 346. 


puv oé. 6. 10, 
Answering to spérepoy péw above. ‘ The natural principle that 
“men should rule and be ruled in turn was once the practice ; but 
now from corrupt motives, they insist on ruling perpetually.’ 

} yap od wodlras Garéor eivas robs peréxovras, 9 Sei Kowerely row cup- 7, 2. 
$< porros. 

The meaning of ydp is as follows: ‘Since there are perverted, 
as well as true states, there are states of which the members are 
not to be called citizens; or, if they were, they would partake of 
the common pood.” For, as has been said at the beginning of the 
treatise, wacay wddw dpmpev cowerlay rod obcay Kal sacuy xowwevias 
dyaboi rivts Ivexey cumeorgeviay, And the true forms of government 
are those which regard the good of the governed. 


dpuoroxparias, i} da 73 rots dplovous Apxew, i} Bid 1d apis rd dporov. 7, 3, 

Of course in reality the first of the two etymologies is the true 
one, but Aristotle, like Plato in the Cratylus, regards the relation 
which the component parts of words bear to one another as 
variable. He is fond of etymological meanings and sometimes 
forces the etymology to suit the meaning, e.g. cwppooim, as caf{ovea 
rie ppdeyou, Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5 ; 76} from doe, Nic. Eth. ii. 1.§ 1 ; 
Sicmoe Ere Slya devin, Nic. Eth. v. 4. § 9; paxdpeoe dd rot xalpev, Nic. 
Eth. vii. 11. § 2; vapoxparia . . § dwd npnpdrew godereda, Nic. Eth. viii. 
10. § x. | 

The first of the two explanations of dperosparia is more m 
accordance not only with the principles of etymology but with the 
facts of history, if we take dporve: in the sense in which the word 
would have been: understood by Alcaeus or Theognis: the second 
answers best to Aristotle's ideal state. 

weAcrela. 7. 3- 

In Ethics viii. 10.§ 1 this is identified with npecparia==§ dwd repy- 
. pitre wedereia, a government based upon a property qualification (fe 
repoxparsahy Adyew elaciey Gaiverat, wedireiay F eiriw clabecw ol whaeres 
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xadeiv). No example of the word ripoxparia occurs in the Politics. Itis 
used by Plato in another sense=the government of honour ( padé- 
ripos woXcreta, Rep. viii. 545 B). 

-wolureia. originally meaning, as in Thucydides, any foym of 
government, a sense which is continued in Aristotle, has also like 
our own word ‘constitution ‘ a second and specific sense, apparently 
coming into use in the age of Aristotle, though not invented by 
him. Cp. iv. 7. § 1, wéuxry & dorlvy } xpooayopeverar rd xowdy Svopa 
wacay (srudtreiay yap xadovot), GAAd Bad rd pH) rodAdKis yiver Oar AavOdves 
rovs wetpapévous aptOpely ra Tey moktredy edn, Kal ypavrat rats rérrapos 
pévoy, Sowep UAdrov €y rais‘srokcreias : also ii. 6. § 16. 


8. The subject of this chapter is again referred to in iv.c. 4. The 
discussion which follows affords a curious example of the manner 
in which Aristotle after passing through a maze of casuistry at 
length arrives at the conclusions of common sense. 


8.6. 80d xal ot cupPalvet ras pnbeloas aitias yiver ba: Staopas. 
The MSS. have dadopds (‘That the already mentioned differ- 
ences are the true causes,’ a reading which gives a somewhat 
, unusual sense to airias), The old translator has ‘differentiae* in 
the genitive.: Better. to take dapopas as a genitive, making alrias 
the predicate, and repeating the word with n@eoas. ‘And thus 
the so-called causes of difference are not real causes.’ Bernays 
inserts woNsrelas after pn6eioas without authority, and appears to 
translate the passage rather freely: ‘And they cannot therefore 
create any form of constitution which can be specifically named.’ 
_ The argument is intended to show that the essential differ- 
ences between oligarchy and democracy are not made by the 
governing body being few or many (rds pyOcioas alrias), but by — 
poverty and wealth. It is an accident that the rich are few, and 
the poor many. 
9.1. nai Zove, GAN’ ob wacw, ddd sos foots. ; 
‘ And so it is; not however -for all, but only for the equal.’ - Cp. 
Cic. de Rep. i. c. 34, ‘Cum par habetur honos summis et infimis . . 
ipsa aequitas iniquissima est.’ Burke, French Revol. (vol. v. p. 106, 
ed. 1816), ‘Everything ought to be open, but not ' indifferently to 
every man.’ 
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vo & alrioy Src srepi abray 4 xpiois. 9. 2. 
Men think themselves to be as good or better than others, and 
therefore claim equal or greater political rights; e.g. they claim to 
exercise the franchise without considering whether they are fit or 
not. They can never see that they are inferior, and that therefore 
it may be just for them to have less than others: cp. below § 3. 


. . Sexpnras rdy airdv rpdrov éxi re rey mpaypdrey xa) ols. 9. 3. 
Lit. ‘ Since justice is distributed in the same manner (i.e. equally) 
over things and over persons,’ dv airév rpémov is to be taken not 
with djpyra, but with the words which follow= doles. 


shy 82 ols duduoPyrota:, 9. 3. 

sy» 8, sc. loréryra is accusative after dpsbuc Byrote. 

ols as above 1d ois, the technical word for persons, lit. ‘in relation 
to the whom.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 3. § 6, 7. . 

ob yp elva Sixatoy icov peréxew tay éxardy poy rv eivertyxarra piay 9. 5. 
pray rq Sders rd Norwdy wav, olre riav af dpyiis ofre roy Emywoperur. 

Either 1)* ré» €€ dpyijs is in apposition with ré» dxardy pra OF 
with some more general word, such as xpyydrev, understood ; or 2) 
the words may=rép» df dpyijs eloeveyxdvrev tod i.e. either any of 
those who originally contributed, or any subsequent generation of 
contributors. Cp. Burke, Ref. on F. R. (vol. v. p. 121, ed. 1815), 
‘In these partnerships all men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock.’ 

ef 82 pare vos (aw pboow crener x.1.X, 9. 6. 

@ 82 introduces the opposite side of the question. ‘If a good 
life is the object, then the oligarch is wrong’ (cp. above, § 5, Sc6 
6 résw Cdsyapxixiew ASyos Bdfeey dy loxtaw), but the apodosis is lost in 
what follows. For a similar anacoluthon cp. infra c. 12. § 1. 

aa) yap dy dobdav aad rae Draw (fue be wis. 9.6. 

Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 8, eb8a:povias 3° obdele dvdparddy peradiducw el pi) nal 
Biow, 


ole dev) ovpfoda apie DAsdovs. 86. 
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Cp. above, c. 1. § 45 rois ard cupBdrey xosvevovar. 
— 8.8. ph Adyou ydpw 

is either 1)* taken with sepi dperijs dmupedde elvat, or 2) is an 
explanation of és dAnbas, which it pleonastically emphasizes. 


9.8. ylveras yap i) kowevia. 
‘For otherwise the state becomes’ or ‘would be.’ 


9. 8. ‘ouppaxia ray Drv réry duadépovea pra ray drobey ouppaxor. 

The construction is unsymmetrical, passing, as elsewhere; from. 
the abstract to the concrete. ‘A city is an alliance differing from 
any other allies [= alliances], who are at a distance, in place only.’ 
Or ré» dow may be taken with cuppayidy, ry drobey cuppdxov 
being epexegetic=other alliances of which the members live apart. 


9.8. Auxdppor 6 copiorns. — 

An obscure rhetorician who is censured in the Rhetoric (iii. c.. 3. 
§§ 1-3) for frigidity of style. It is also said that when set to make 
an encomium on the lyre he attacked some other thesis (Soph. 
Elench. c. 15, 174 b. 32), or, according to Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis, he began with the earthly lyre, and went on to speak of 
the constellation Lyra. Lycophron seems to have held the 
doctrine that ‘the state is only a machine for the protection of life 
and property.’ Cp. Rhet. i. 15, 1376 b. 10, abrds 5 wyos cuvbnnn 
mts é€otiy, 

The opposite view is maintained in "Burke, French Revolution 
(vol. v. ed. 181g, p. 184): ‘The state ought not to be considered 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper 
and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to 

" be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by 
the fancy of the partners. It is to -be looked upon with other 
reverence, because it is not a partnership in things subservient 
only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature.’ . . a 

9:12. ef yap cal cvveAGouy obtw xowwrourres, Exacros pévras ypyTo Ty Big 
olaig Gowep woder xal odiow abrois ds dripaxlas ofens Bonolvres éxi 
rots ddccouvras pdvop, 060 obras dp alvas défeu wDes vols dapsBis Cewpot- 
ow, elwep Spoles Spudotey cure Birres nal xapls. ' 
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‘As a confederacy is not a city, so a number of individuals 
uniting in the same manner in which cities form a confederacy, 
would not be a city, unless they changed their manner of life after 
the union.’ The main distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the confederacy, in which many cities are united by a treaty, and 
the single city is that the object of the one is negative, of the other 
positive,—the one regards the citizens in some particular aspect, 
e.g. with a view to the prevention of piracy or the encouragement 
of commerce; the other takes in their whole life and education. 

xpgro rf I8iq olkiq Somep wha. I.e. ‘If every man were lord in 
his own house or castle, and only made a treaty with his neigh- 
bours like the cities in a federation;’ in other words, if the in- 
habitants of the common city had no social relations. 

BonOovrres is parallel with xocserotvres, and in apposition with the 
nominative to cvréAGacer. 


kai &ayeyal rou ov{iy. : So 9. 13. 

Nearly=rpésoc rod ou{qy, ‘pleasant modes of common life,’ or 
more freely ‘enjoyments of society,’ not ‘ relaxations for the sake of 
society, a construction not admissible in prose. 


ges 8 dwoplay x.rd. 10. 1. 
The argument of this chapter consists of a series of dwopla: which 
may be raised against the claims of any one person or class to 
have the supreme power. ‘The dwopia: are restated somewhat leas 
sharply in the next chapter. They are indirectly, but not distinctly 
or completely, answered in the latter part ofc. 18. 


Roe yap ») Ala c§ xvply bxales. 10. 1. 

It is difficult to account for this sudden outburst of vivacity. 
Compare infra c. 11. § 5, tows 32 »} Ala Sqdew Ere wep) dviae Sdiwares : 
cp. Xen. Mem. v. 1. 4, dAAd val pd Ala réde Abide pos Sone elvas: Dem. de 
Chersones. §§ 9, 17; Polyb. vi. 8. § 6, wérepew ds pdoas ratras § xa} 
wh) Af dc dploras jyiv eloyyotera wolsreadsy; and the ose of Hercule 
in Tacit. Ann. i. 8. 

The whole passage is a kind of suppressed dialogue in which two 
opposite opinions are abruptly brought face to face. No conclusion 
is drawn; the only inference being really the impossible one that all 
forms of government are equally baseless, because they are not 
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based on justice, and therefore in all of them abuse of .power is 
possible. ; 


10.2. sddw re xdvrav Anpbévroy x.r.d. 

" Anpbévray has been explained, either 1) as neut. or 2) masc. Either 
1)* ‘ when everything, i.e. when all the property of the rich has been 
exhausted ;’ for this meaning of the word cp. iv. 4. § 8; or 2) ‘when 
all the citizens are taken together,’ but this is a doubtful use of And- 
évreov and does not give a good sense. 

The passage is-a reductio ad absurdum of the previous argu- 
ment: ‘When the many poor have taken all the property of 
the few rich, and the majority go on subdividing among them- 

: selves, the property of the minority will become smaller and 
smaller, and the state will be ruined.’ 

Or, expressing the same idea in numbers, let us suppose a state 

of rooo citizens. If a mere numerical majority constitutes rightful 
sovereignty, 600 citizens may resolve,—and rightly, according to 
the hypothesis,—to confiscate the goods of the remaining 400, 
and divide them among themselves, Thus 400 will cease to be 
citizens. Of the remaining 600, 400 may go on to divide the 
: property of the others, and thus the state becomes. reduced. to 
400 and so on, till it. disappears altogether. . - ; 

It may be remarked that in all schemes for the division of 
property, the wealth which has been created under a system of 
accumulation is supposed to continue when the motives for ac- 
cumulation have. ceased. The poor are not fitted to govern the 
rich. But neither are the rich fitted to govern the poor. The 
truth is that no class in the state can be trusted with the interests 
of any other. 


10.2, DAA plo obx f7 dperh alge 8 fy an pe Bea 
For the virtue of anything is that quality by which’ if fulfils ts 
own proper épyor. Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 608 E. : x 


t 


10. §. tae 3 len pe ec 4 Depry ap 
ipropnsivesy 5: oye ? ‘7 “> ’ 
‘yen if we assume the law to rule end not the few or many, 

; where is the difference? For the law may only represent the pre- 
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judices or interests of oligarchy or democracy.’ Compare infra: 
c. 11. $§ 20, 21. 


ddfecey Gy AUeoOar xal sw" Zxew aropiay, raya 8é Kav ddAnOeay, . 11. r. 

This passage has been thought corrupt. Two conjectures have 
been proposed, 1) edwopiay for diropiay (but the sense which would 
be given to etzopia is not natural or idiomatic), and 2) the omission- 
of AvecOas or Avecba xai, the latter words being thought to be sug- 
gested by the mention of dmopiay, or to be a corruption of ddyGecas, - 
There is a want of order in the thought, but the same disorder 
occurs in a parallel expression (c. 12. § 2), Zyee fap rovr’ dwopiav nad 
grocodlay soherexnv. The text may therefore be accepted. | 


Gowep cai r&v pi) caddv rovs xadovs (Seadepav) dat xal ra yeypappéva 1. 4. 
&a réyvys rev dAnbwdy, rp curayba rd Sreowappva yepis els dy, dred’ 
Kexepispéver ye niddor éxew rov yeypappévov rovdl pév riv dpbahydr, 
drépou 8¢ remos Erepoy pdproy. . 

The combination of qualities in the multitude is compared to 
the combination of qualities in the individual: e.g. in a statue or 
picture of which the features taken separately may be far excelled by 
others, but when combined make a better portrait, because they are 
adapted to one another. (Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 420 C, D, ff.) Thus 
the multitude may be supposed to have a generalized excellence, . 
and to be superior as a whole. This rather doubtful principle. is 
not of universal application [§ 5].. We must presuppose the many 
to be good citizens and good men (infra c. 15. § 9). 

Contrast the opposite view of Plato (Rep. vi. 493 A, B), in which 
he describes the multitude under the figure of a great beast, a view. 
which is modified by his apology for them in Rep. vi. 498-500. 

Compare the saying of Goethe: ‘Nothing can be more certain .. 
than that this great Public, which is so honoured and so despised, 
is almost always in a state of self-delusion about details, but never 
or hardly ever about the broad truth (das Ganse).’ 

Yet we may also make the opposite reflection, that a few wise men. 
when they meet and act together are apt to fall short of the average 
intelligence of mankind: a Ministry of All the Talents may have. 
less sense than any man in it—a coalition miay never coalesce— 

VOL. II. K 
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individuality may be too much for unity; or unity may only 
be enforced by the strong will of a single person. 


IL, 5. tras 86 7) Ala 8pdoy Gre epi evinv adwarov. 6 yap abrés xdy én ray 
| Onplov appdcee Adyos. xairos ri diahépovow Enos ray Enpiov ; 

‘ Assuredly,’ retorts the opponent, or Aristotle himself, struck by 
an objection which had not previously occurred to him, ‘this prin~ 
ciple cannot be true of all men. For it would be a reductio ad 
absurdum to say that it was true of beasts, and some men are no 
better than beasts.” | ) 

Admitting the objection Aristotle still maintains that his doctrine 
of ‘collective wisdom’ is true of some men, though not of all. 
He proceeds to argue that deliberative and judicial functions may 
be safely granted to the many, and cannot be safely denied to 
them; but that it would. be dangerous to entrust. them with high. 
office. . 


VW. 7. dad re yap adexiay nai 8° dppoowmy ri péev ddixciy dy ra 8 duaprdvew 
avrous. 

The sentence is an anacoluthon it has been forgotten that no 
words such as elds éorw or dvdyxn have preceded, and that they 
cannot be easily gathered from the context. oo - 

ll. 9. - Zxoves ove Bdores ixavijy atotnow: : 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, where the distinction | is drawn between 
ovveos (== alebnors in this passage), which is. xperuc) pévor, and 
dpéonos, which is éweracrum. And with both places, cp. Thuc. 
ii. 40, where Pericles, speaking in the name of the Athenian 


democracy, says, fros xpivopdy ye }} dvOupoipeba dpbas ra spdéypara. 


1L.10,13. Aristotle is now stating the other side of the argument ::~-* The 
physician is a better judge than he who.is not a physician. . And 
it must be remarked that under the term “physician” is included 
1) the higher sort of physician, 3) the apothecary, and 3) the intel- 
ligent amateur whether he practises medicine or not: . In. all of these 
there exists a knowledge which ‘is not to. be found in: the many. 
Apply this principle to the art of politics. : Even in the choice of 
raagistrates the well-informed man, whether he -be a- statesman or 
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not, is better able to judge than the multitude.” This argument is 
then refuted in what follows, § 14. 

The context is rendered difficult by the correction of the word 
‘artist,’ for which Aristotle substitutes ‘one who has knowledge’ 
(§§ 11, 12). For the distinction between the Snusovpyos and the 
Gpxcrexrum«és larpos cp. Plat. Laws iv. 720, where the doctor, who 
attends the slaves, is humorously distinguished from the doctor 
who attends freemen. And for the notion of the i&dérns larpds 
(8 wewa:8eupévos wept thy téxvqv) cp. Politicus 259 A, ‘el rg ris rap 
Sqpootevorray larpéw Ixavds EvpBovrevew luwrever aurés, Gp’ odx dvay- 
xaiov air spocayopeverbas rodvopa tis réxvns ravroy Smep @ cupBovdrever ;’ 


Aristotle proceeds to argue that there is a judgment of common 1114-17. 
sense equal, if not superior to that of the artist himself, which is 
possessed by the many. 

Without pretending that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, it may be truly said of them, 1) that they are free from the 
hypercriti€ism which besets the individual; 2) that they form con- 
clusions on simple grounds; 3) that their moral principles are 
generally sound; 4) that they are often animated by noble im- 
pulses, and are capable of great sacrifices; 5) that they retain their 
human and national feeling. The intelligent populace at Athens, 
though changeable as the wind (Thuc. ii 65; Demosth. 383, 4 pé» 
Onpos...... Gonep év Oaddrrg wveipa deardoraroy’) and subject to 
fits of panic and fanatical fury (Thuc. vi. 27), were also capable of 
entertaining generous thoughts (Id. iii. 49), and of showing a wise. 
moderation (Id. viii. 97), and in nearly every respect were superior 
to their oligarchical contemporaries, far less cunning and cruel 
(Id. iv. 80), and far more willing to make sacrifices (Id. i. 74) for 
the public interest. 

‘The more general question which is here suggested by Aristotle, 
§ 1x, ‘whether the amateur or the artist is the better judge of a 
work of art or literature’ is also worthy of attention. It is probable 
that either is a better judge than the other, but of different merits 
or excellences. The artist e.g. may be expected to be the best 
judge of points in which a minute knowledge of detail is required ; 
the amateur has the truer sense of proportion because he compares 

K2 
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many works of art and is not under the dominion of a single style.’ 
He judges by a wider range and is therefore less likely to fall into. 
eccentricity or exclusiveness. 

See infra at the beginning of c..12. 


1.18. gad i lpnya 82 mAciov rd mdyrov rour@y Hh rd Téy xaS’ iva xa xa’ 
&dtyous peyddas d dpxas doxdvren. 

Aristotle seems here to have fallen into the error of confounding 

the collective wealth of the state with the wealth of individuals. 

The former i is the wealth of. a great number of persons which may 

be unequally distributed and in infinitesimally small portions among 

_ the masses, thus affording no presumption of respectability or 

- education; whereas the wealth of the individual is the guarantee of 

some at least of the qualities which. are required in the good 
citizen. Cp. infra c. 13. §§ 4, 10. . 


11. 19. 7 83 apémy hexbeioa a dropia ed. 
' That is to say the certainty that any ‘single individual or class, if 
dominant, will infringe upon the rights of others renders it in- 
dispensable that the law should be above them all. Cp. c. 10. § I. 


12. - According to Bernays. (Transl, of Pol: J-IIL. p- 172) c. 12 and 
13 are a-second sketch of the same discussion which has been. 
commenced in c. 9-11 and is continued in c. 16 and 17.. But 
though: in what follows there is some repetition of what has pre- 
«ceded, e.g. c. 12. §§ x, 2-and.c. 18. § 2 compared with c. 9. §§ 1, 2, 
c. 13. § 1 and c. 9. § 14, rg, and c. 13. § x0 with c. 11. § 2 ff, the. 
resemblances are not sufficient to justify this statement. In c. 13 
new elements are introduced, e.g. the digcussion on ostracism ; 
and the end of c. 11 in which the supremacy of law is asserted, 
(§ 20) has no immediate connexion with c. 14 in which the forms 
of monarchy are considered ; ‘while, the transition from the end ‘of 
c. 18, in which the claim of the one best man to be a monarch is 
discussed, is not unnatural, ’ ' 


12. 1. “éxa ve dy wdcats beard. . 
Again, as in‘. 9. § 6, the apodosis appears to, be lost in the 
length of the sentence. It is also possible to gather it from the 
words wolay 8° lodrys x.1.A. ( 2). The process of f reasoning will then’ 
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be as follows: ‘ Seeing that the end of the state is “ justice ” which 
is the common good, etc., and is also equality between equals, of 
whom or what is this equality or inequality ?’ 


doxet 8¢ wacww . . Trois card didogodiay Adyors. 12. 1. 
Compare Topics i. 14, 105 b. 30, apis per ob» didocodpiay kar’ 
d\n becay wept airay spaypareuréoy, Scadextinas be spas Sdgay. 


ei yap paddoy 1d Ti pdyeBos, xai Shas dy rd péyebos emipsdAdoy ein wat 12. 6. 
wpés xAovrow cai wpds dAevOcpiav. Sor’ el wrelov 6d: Scahepes xara pey< Bos 
§ 68: nar’ dperqy, cal wet brepexer SAws dperns péyeBos, ety Gv cupPAnra 
wdvra’. rordvde yap péyeOos el xpeirrov rovovde, roodvde SpAoy as ivory, 

That is to say, If different qualities can be compared in the con- 
crete, they can be compared in the abstract, and degrees of difference 
can be compared even when two things differ in kind. If a tall 
man can be compared with a virtuous, then virtue can be compared 
with height, and all degrees of height and virtue can be compared. 
But this is impossible, for they have no common measure. Quali- 
ties can only be compared when they have’a common relation, 
such as virtue and wealth have to the state. 

el yap pador, ‘for if we begin by saying that size in the concrete 
can be compared with wealth and freedom then we cannot avoid 
saying the same of size in the abstract: which is absurd.’ 

The bearing of this argument on the general discussion is as 
follows: Aristotle is explaining the nature of political equality 
which can only exist between similar or commensurable qualities 
and therefore between persons who possess such qualities: in the 
case of the state for example only between qualities or persons 
which are essential to the state, not between such as are indifferent, 
not between flute-playing and virtue, but between virtue and wealth. 


doew view mporipas « « Gvey 3d rovras. ' 12. 9. 
1) freedom and wealth . . 2) justice and valour. © 
dvdyay wéoas clvas vas rouras wodstelas mapexPdoes. 13, 1. 


In a certain sense even the government of virtue is a perversion, 
if we could suppose the virtuous to govern for their own interests 
and to disregard those of others (cp. infra §§ 10, 20). At any rate 
virtue is not the only element required in a state. 


18. 2. 


13. 5. 


13. 6.. 
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n 8€ xopa xowdy. 

‘The common or inclusive element of the state,’ ‘an element 
in which all are concerned’; or, if the phrase be modernized, ‘the 
land is a great public interest.’ | 

The word is here used nearly as in 1d xowdy = ‘public’ or 
‘common’: elsewhere in the sense of ‘comprehensive,’ ‘ general,’ 
_ (Nic. Eth. ii. 2. § 2); applicable to the larger or more inclusive class, 
the more popular constitution (supra ii. 6. § 4), the more generally 
useful branch of knowledge (Rhet. i i. 1, 1354 b. 29). 


xa? éxaorny péev ovv moMerelay ray elpnpévey avapgioBnryros 7 xpiows . 
-tivas Apyxety Bei° rois yap xupios duahépovow dAAnAwy, oloy 4. pev rp dia 
arovciay f 8¢ 1G da tév orrovdaiwy avdpav civat, kai tov DrAwv éxdorn 
+dv atrév spémov. GAN Spws oxomoiper, Srav wept tov adrov 1006’ 
émdpxy xpdvov, was dcoptoréov. | 

‘ There is no difficulty in determining who are to be the govern- 
ing body in an oligarchy or aristocracy or democracy; for the 
nature of these is really implied in the name. The difficulty arises 
only when the few and the many and the virtuous are living 
together .in the same city: how are their respective claims to, be 
determined? . For any of them, carried out consistently, involves 
an absurdity.’ : 


5 ion’ 


el 37 roy pulse eley Bniyot awdapray of Ty dperny éxovres, Tiva bei 
SieAety roy rpdrrop ; 

‘ How are we to decide ‘between them; or how are we to arrange 
the state having regard both to virtues and number?’ For &edci» 
see ii. 2. § 1: also riva rpézov vevépqvras, iv. 1. § 10. | 


¥ rd ddtyor pds 73 Epyov dei cromiix, et Boaret Bouin viv miu f 


_ rocotrot rd wAfGos Sor’ elvat wu €€ alray 


‘Must we consider their fewness’ relatively to their duties, and 
whether they are able to govern a state, or numerous enough to 
form a state of themselves ?’ | 

rd ddtyo= the idea of the few,’ like rd of¢ supra c.9.§ 2. ° 
_ wpos rd apyer may be taken either with 8? oxoweiy, or with rd dAlyer. 

rovoures is dependent: on ei; understood from a doarcl=h 2 dei 


oxomeiy el rocovros 13 =) nOos elot: - °° - 
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&d xal apds ryy awopiay, iw (nrovos cai mpoBdAdovci ries, evBexeras 13.11, 12. 
Tovroy réy Tpéwoy axayray. dmopoves ydp Twes wérepoy TH vopobery vopo- 
Oernréov, Bovdopéve ribeaOar rovs cpborarous vépous, rpds +d rar BeArisvey 
oupdépoy i) mpds Td rév wecdvev, Grav cupBalyy Td hex Ody. 1d 3 Spbdy 
Annreov lows’ 1d 9 ices cpbiy wpds rd Tis wédews DANS ouphdpory Kai 
mpos Td xowdy 1d TOY woAcTer. 

Aristotle here raises the question whether the laws shall be 
enacted for the good of all or of a privileged class when several 
classes exist together in a state. He answers that the laws must 
be equal, and this equal right, or law, means the principle which 
conduces to the good of the whole state. 

1)* dray cupBaivy rd AexFév refers immediately to § 10, which sug- 
gests the co-existence of classes in a state, and to § 4; which 
contains a more formal statement to the same effect. 

2) Bernays alters the punctuation by enclosing dwopotc: .. . 
whedvev in a parenthesis explanatory of rv dxopiax, This gives 
a sufficient sense; but a short clause at the end of a sentence 
following a long parenthesis is not in the manner of Aristotle. 
He also refers dray cvpSairy rd Aexbév to the words 1d whos elvas 
BéArwy x.r.r., not ‘when all the elements co-exist,’ but ‘when the 
whole people is better and richer than the few.’ 


Sore p} ovpfAnriy elvar ryw rév Draw dperjy wavrev pydé rjy Suva 13, 13. 
aires Thy wolirixiy wpds Ti cxelver. 

The virtue here spoken of seems to be the virtue of the kind 
attributed by Thucydides viii. 68 to Antiphon, viz. political ability, 
and the characters who are ‘out of all proportion to other men’ 
are the master spirits of the world, who make events rather than 
are made by them, and win, whether with many or with few, such 
as Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander the great, Caesar, and in 
modern times a Marlborough, Mirabeau, Napoleon I, Bismarck. . 


0b yap 6fiaw airie Eye rie ‘Apys. 18. 16. 
The legend is preserved by Apollodorus (i. 9. § 19). According 

to him the ship Argo, speaking with a human voice, refused to 

take on board Hercules, ¢écyfapivy pd Swwacbas gipew rd rovrov 

Bépes. . This agrees with the text of the Politics if the word dyes 

is taken to mean ‘convey,’ ‘take on board,’ as in Soph. Phil. gor, 
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Sore py po dyaw vairyy gr. Stahr translates wrongly: ‘ Hercules 
‘would not row with his comrades, because he was so far superiot 
‘to them in strength. 


18. 16.. Ty. Lepidérdpou. @paryBothe ov -epBovdiar K.T A. 
Cp. Herod. v. 92, who reverses the characters, the advice being 
given not by Periander to Thrasybulus, but by. Thrasybulus to 
Periander; and Livy i. 54: also Shakes. Rich. IL. act iti. sc. 4 :—. 


‘Go ‘thou, ‘and, like an executioner; - 
“Cut-off the heads ‘of too’ fast-growing sprays - 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. = 


18. 16. ry kal at robs Qéyorras 1} Ty ‘repovida wat rip Tepuivdpov. SparuBothy 
eupBovhtay oux anos olyréoy Opbas émityay.. 
Because all governments rest on the principle | of self-preserva- 


° ° . ? 


tion, and at times extreme measures must be allowed., 


18.18.. 606 dorpaxopas Thy abriy  Exet Noaue . .T@ Kohover: 
In‘ this passage there is a doubt about the reading, and also 


about the construction. Several MSS. read 13 xoAvew==' have the 
same ‘effect in respect of putting down the chief.cifizens.’. " 

If we retain the reading of Bekker’s text, it is doubtful whether 
. - TH wodovew.t) is. to :be. taken. after riv abrjy (Bernays), or 2)" is the 
'" ” dative of the instrument. To the. first -way,,of explaining the 
words it may, be objected that r@ xodovew must then be referred to 
the particular instance of the counsel of Periander, whereas ostra- 
cism, has, been. just asserted to be general, and to. represent the 
policy, of oligarchy and democracy as well as of tyranny.. ‘It has 

the, same effect. with the “lopping off” the chief.citizens.’ 


13.18-23. Tt tan “hardly” be supposed that the legislator who instituted 
ostracisin ‘had any definite idea of banishing the one ‘best man’ 

_- + .7° who was too much for the state.‘ The practice seems to have 

' arisen out of.the necessities of party warfare, and may be regarded 

as jan attempt to give ‘stability to the. ever-changing. politics of 

a Greek- state. It ‘certainly existed as.early as the ‘time: of Cleis- 

thenes, and is said to have been employed against the adherents of 

Peisistratus.’ . Every year on’a, fixed day the people were asked if 
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they would have’ recourse to it or not. If they approved, a day 
‘was appointed on which the vote was taken. To ostracise any 
‘citizen not less than 6000 citizens must vote against him. We may 
teadily believe, as Aristotle tells us (§ 23), that ‘instead of looking 
to the public good, they used ostracism for factious purposes.’ 
Aristides, according to the well-known legend, was banished be- 
cause the people were tired of his virtues. Themistocles, the 
saviour of Hellas, was also ostracised (Thuc. i. 137). The last 
‘occasion on which the power. was exercised at Athens was against 
Hyperbolus, who was ostracised by the combined influence of 
‘Nicias and Alcibiades. Other states in which the practice pre- 
vailed were Argos (v. 3. § 3), Megara, Syracuse, Miletus, Ephesus. 


. Oloy AOnvaios per wept Zapiovs nai Xiovs nai AeaBiovs. : 18. X19. 
For the Samians, cp. Thuc. i. 116; for the Chians, Thue. 3 iv. §1; 
for the Lesbians, Thue. iii. 10... 


: éore 8: rovro piv obdéy codbet Tous povpyous cuphwvely tais woheow, 13. 22. 
ei rijs olxeias dpxijs epedipoy rais wédecww bons tovro Bpeow, 

1)*, ‘as far as the application of this principle of compulsion 

is concerned, there is nothing to prevent agreement between kings 
and their subjects, for all governments must have recourse to a 
similar policy’ (cp. note on § 16). rovro dpsow refers to the whole 
passage : sc. if they use compulsion for the benefit of the whole 
state. 
" Or 2), ‘there is , nothing to make the policy of kings differ from 
that of free states.’ It is an objection, though not a fatal one, to 
this way of taking the passage that .rais sicow then occurs in two 
successive Hines i in different : senses. 


: wish rhe Spcheporisivas trepeée . 13. 22. 
‘* The meaning is that where the superiority of a king or govern- 

ment is acknowledged, there i is a political justification for getting a 

rival out ofthe way. — 


"AIA pp ob8? Apyuns-yt vod rsebvo “ sapenhijoee yi ade at p08 dade 22. 26. 
Epxew dfvwier, pepllovres ras dpyde. 
See note on text. ‘Nay, more; a man superior to others is like 


aa 


1d, 4. 
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a god, and to claim rule over him would be like claiming to rule 
over Zeus.’ The words pepi{ovres ras apxas may refer either 1)* to 
the Gods or 2) to men; either 1)* ‘as if in making a division of 
the empire of the Gods’ according to the old legend, they, i.e. the 
gods, should claim to rule over Zeus; or 2) more geherally, ‘as if 
when persons were distributing offices they should give Zeus an 
inferior place.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 607 C, 6 ri» Alia copay 3xos 
xparav, Nic, Eth. vi. 13. § 8, dpocow aay ef res iy modcrexyy ain 
dpxew ray Geay, and Herod. v. 49, r@ Adi wAovrou wépe épifere: also 
Plat. Polit. 301 D, 303 B. 

Bernays translates nepitovres ‘upon the principle of rotation of 
Cffices,’ but no such use of pepifew occurs. 


xreivas yap o8 nipwos, ef 2) vy mvt Bacrdela, xabdarep énl ray dexeiaw 
4v vais Trodeuais {Bors ev yerpds yong. | 
ob xupios, SC. 6 Baodevs, supplied from 4 BaczAeda. We have 2 
choice of difficulties in the interpretation of the words which 
follow. Either 1) % rox Bacdelg must be explained ‘in a certain 
exercise of the royal office,’ i.e. when the king i is in command of the 
army. This way of taking the passage gives a good sense and the 
fact is correct ; but such a meaning cannot be extracted from the 
Greek. Or 2), ‘for a king thas no power to inflict’ death, unless 
under a certain form of monarchy’; Aristotle, writing in a frag- 
mentary manner, has reverted from the kings of Sparta to 
monarchy in general. Or 3)*, possibly the words é ri Bacveig, 
bracketed by Bekker, are a clumsy gloss which has crept into the 
text, intended to show that the remark did not apply to every 
monarchy, but only to the Spartan. The conjecture of Mr. 
Bywater, who substitutes gvexa deAlas for ty rus Bacdelg, though 


- supported by the citation from Homer, is too far removed from the 


letters of the MSS;.and there is no proof that the Spartan kings 
had the power of putting a soldier to death for cowardice. __ 

éy xepis dup is often translated ‘by martial law.’. But the 
comparison of passages in Herodotus (e.g. ix. 48) and Poly-— 


" ius (iv. 58. § 9, etc.) shows: that the word wépes is only pleonastic, 


and that ¢» xeipts vope = dv xepois,* -*hand to hand,'.or ‘by ane saddes 
blow,’ . ’ “, a baezsee oe aa eo de 7H pe ae ¢ 


we ee ee ee 
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dv d¢ x’ Cyay dravevOe payns x.T.d. 14, 5. 
Il. ii. 391-393. These lines which are rightly assigned here to 
Agamemnon are put into the mouth of Hector in Nic. Eth. iii. 8. § 4. 


wap yap cyol Gdvaros. 14. 5. 
These words are not found either in this or any other passage of 
our Homer, though there is something like them in Iliad, xv. 348 :— 
by» 8 dy dydy dnanvie vedy érépwhs vonce, 
avrov of Odvaroy pyricopat «.T.A. 
The error is probably due, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 9. § 3 and iii. 8.§ 4, 
to a confused recollection of two or more verses. For a similar 
confusion of two lines of Homer cp. Plat. Rep. 389 E. 


dxoves & abras riyy Sivapww wacat wapaxAnciay tupaymnxy cial F cpes 14. 6. 
card popoy xal sarpixal, 

The MSS. vary greatly: The Milan MS. reads rvpappics xai xard, 
instead of rupaymey’ cic) 8 cpes. - So Paris 1, 2, but omitting «ai: 
other MSS. preserve traces of the same reading. Others read sapa- 
wAngias rupaynxyy. Out of these Bekker has extracted the Text, in 
which however dyes seems to be unnecessary and to rest on insuf- 
ficient authority. Susemihl reads rvpawicw’ elot 3¢ wal «.r.d. 


For the distinguishing characteristics of nations, see Book vii. 14. 6. 
7. § 1-4. 

cai 4% dvAacy 8é Baovux} cal ob rupayvmah 81d Thy abthy alriar of 14. 7. 
yap wodtras Guddrrovow Emdoss rovs BaciXcis, rovs 8¢ rupdyvous ferxéy. 

& viv ari alriay. ‘Because the form of government is legal.’ 

The omission of the article before gex«ie emphasizes the oppo- 
sition between of woAzros and ferecle—' their own citizens’ are con- 
‘trasted with ‘any mercenary body.’ 


"” gbe naxowérpsBa, 14. 10, 
Either on analogy of «Swarpis,* ‘the base born,’ or possibly ‘ the 
injurer of his country,’ like xaxddovXdos, ‘the maltreater of his slaves.’ 
. Bab yap 18 rots spérous yeriobas rod whibous eixpytras neva véyves $14. 12. 
sidepor, § kb 1d ovvayeytiv 9 wopicas xapay, ¢yivevro Bacihsis interes 
an) vete wapahapBdvoves sdrpict. 
Cp. v. 10. §§ 7-9, where royalty is said to be based on merit; 


14 13. 


15. 2. 


Up. 2.. 


15 2.° 
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and i. 2. § 6, where it is assumed to have arisen from the Patri- 
archal relation : and for what follows vi. 8.§ 20, where the ministers 
of Public Sacrifices are called Kings or Archons. 


Grou 8 aftioy eiwely elvac Bacdeiay x.1.X. - 

The kings who became priests retained ‘only the shadow. of 
royalty ; but where they held military command beyond the 
borders, the name might be applied with greater propriety. 


~ 


Gore rd oxtppa ocxeddy epi dvow éoriy, év pév mdrepoy cuppéper rais 
médeat otparrydy didiov eivat, Kal rovroy 4) Kara yévos 4 Kata Hépos, i ov 
oupgépe’ év b¢ mdrepov éva ouppéper Kuptoy elvat mdvrov, Y ou ounpéper. 

kara pépos, not ‘ by rotation in a fixed order,’ (as. in iv. 14. § 4) 
but more simply, ‘by a succession of one citizen to another.’ It 
‘is implied, though not expressed, that they are “chosen by vote: 
cp. supra c. 14. § 5, & per ody roir’ eidos Baoideias, © orparqyia oud Biow 
rovrev 8 al péy card yévos clots, a ® alperai, | 

Three MSS. read xaf? aipeow instead of xara pépos.: It is” more 
likely that xa& aipeow is a gloss on ard pépos, than the reverse. 


Td pev ob mepi THs roaurns oxparnyias éntoxomeiv vSpav det nado 
elSos 7 moderelas. 

‘Is a legal, rather than a constitutional question; “is to be Te- 
garded as a matter of administration.” «ios vd pov paAXop ff srodérelas is 
an abridgment of «ides rod érvoxomeiv rept ray ydpav paddov f wodcrelas. 

clos (like qGiots i. 8. § 10, wdpos iii. 14. § 4) is pleonastic as in 
i. 4.§ 2, 6 yap imnpéergs dv dpydvou ea doriv, ‘has the form or character 
of an instrument.’ 

' Gor’ adeicbeo thy upétyy. 

- After reducing the different forms of a monarchy to two, her now 
rejects one of them,—namely, the. Lacedaemonian, because: . the 
. Lacedaemonian kings were only generals for life, and such an 
office .as this might equally exist under any form “of governimént. 
This i is a strange notion ; for although the kings ‘of Sparta were 


not generally distinguished, it can hardly be said with truth that 


Archidarmes or Agesilaus were no more than military commanders, 
< doelabe, sc. rovre rb Box, . Coa 
ri sporny is to be taken adiverbially i in” the sense of « to. ‘begin 
with ’ or ‘at once’: 80 ryv sexlorqr, (Dem.). The phrase also occurs 


—— ~ ee oo ee eee 
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in Xenophon Mem. iii. 6. § 10, mepiwodduou cupBovdevery rhy ye wpdrny 
émeynoopey: and in Arist. Met. ¢. 12, 1038 a. 35, rocaivra elpnobe 
ry wpweryy. Aristotle refers to the Lacedaemonian kings again in 
v. 11. § 2, and to the life generalship, c. 16. § 1, infra. 


This passage is closely connected with a similar discussion in 15. 3 ff. 
Plato’s Politicus 293-295, where the comparative advantages of 
the wise man and the law are similarly discussed, and the illus- 
tration from ‘the physician's art is also introduced. Cp. also Rhet. 
i. 1354 a. 28, where Aristotle argues, besides other reasons, that 
the law is superior to the judge, because the judge decides on the 
spur of the moment. 
pera riyy verpypepoy, «1B. 4. 
SC. npépay = pera THY TerapThy nnépay. The MSS. vary between 
Tpiypepoy and rerpyucpor. : 


GN’ toes dy gain ris ds avri rovrov BovNetoerat wepi raw xa’ éxacra 15. 5, 6. 
adddor, Ort pév roivuy dniyen vopoberny auto eivat, SpAov, Kai xéioba 
yépous, GANA ph xuplous 9) wapexBalvouow, dret wept Trav 7 Dry ely 
8ci xupious. 

airdy, SC. rév BovAcudperoy, incorrectly translated in the text ‘a 
king: ’ better, ‘whether you call him king or not’ there must be a 
legislator who will advise for the best about particalars. 

GANA pi) xuplous 7 wapexBaivovew is a qualification of what has 
preceded :—‘ although they have no authority when they err,’ i. e. 
there must be laws and there must be cases which the laws do not 
touch, or do not rightly determine. This is one of the many pas- 
gages in Aristotle’s Politics in-which two sides of a’ question are 
introduced without being distinguished. The argument would 
have been clearer if the words d\Ad py... def xvpious had been 
omitted. Aristotle concedes to the opponent that there must be a - 
correction of the law by the judgment of individuals. In fact both 
parties agree 1) that there must be laws made by the legislator; 3) 
that there must be exceptional cases. But there arises a further ques- 
tion: Are these exceptional cases to be judged of by one or by all? 

The supposition contained in the words dA)’ Tour ... xdd\row 
is repeated in a more qualifiegform in the sentence following, drs 
piv volewy...«vplovs, © " 


15. 7. 


15. 8. 


15. 10. 
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GXX’ doriv 5 wédes €x woAdGy, domep éoriacis cuphopyris radAlov puas 
kai dwrjjs. Sid TroGTo xal xpiver dpecvov Sydos woAda F els SoTuroiy. 

Compare the saying ‘that the House of Commons has more 
good sense or good taste than any one man in it ;’ and again, 
Burke, ‘ Besides the characters of the individuals that compose it, 
this house has a collective character of its own.’ 


* dxet 8 Epyow dua wdvras spyOjvat cai dpapreiv. 
It is true no doubt that the passions of the multitude may 
sometimes balance one another. But it is also true that a whole 


. multitude -may be inflamed by sympathy with each other, and 


carried away by a groundless suspicion, as in the panic after the 
mutilation of the Hermae, or the trial of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusae, or the English Popish Plot, or the witch hunt- 
ing mania at Salem in Massachusetts, or the French reign of 
Terror; and commonly in religious persecutions. 


alpererrepoy dy ein rais wédeoww apisroxparia BacéXeias, xal pera Suvd- 
pews nat xwpis Suvdpews ovons Tis apxijs, 4x 7 AaBeiw relous Spotous. - 

That is to say aristocracy, or the rule of several good men, is 
better than the rule of one—we may leave out the question of power, 
if only it be possible to find the many equals who will constitate 
this ‘aristocracy of virtue.’ In other words, the superiority of the 
aristocracy, who are many, to the king, who is one, does not simply 
consist in greater strength. : 

épolovs, ‘equal in virtue to one another,’ an idea which is to: be 
gathered from the mention of dpwroxparia in the preceding clause, 


and explained ‘in the words which follow, woddovs Spolove “pbs dperny, 


§ 11. 


dvreibiv wobev “meye yevéoba ras BAcyapylas. 
_ Yet in v, 12. § 14 he repudiates the notion of Plato that the 
state changes into oligarchy, because the ruling class are lovers of 
money. Royalty, aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy—the 
order of succession in this passage—may be compared. with that of 
Plato (Rep. viii. and ix)—the perfect state, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, tyranny. The order in which constitutions succeed to 
one another is discussed in Nic. Eth., viii. 10. 


ee ee oe eee 
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éwet 32 cai pel{uus evar cunSéSnxe rds mddras, tows ob8e padow é11 15. 13. 
yiyrea bar wodsrelay érépay wapa Snpoxpariay. 
Here as elsewhere iv. 6. § 5, he accepts democracy not as a 
good but as a necessity, which arises as soon as wealth begins to 
flow and tradesmen ‘circulate’ in the agora, vi. 4. § 13; and 
the numbers of the people become disproportioned to the numbers 
of the governing class. 


Gpos avayxaiov irdpxey aire duvav, yy puddge rovs rdpous. 15. 15. 
Compare what was said above c. 13. § 22, Sore da rovro «1A. 
that ‘there need be no disagreement between a king and his 
subjects, because he is sometimes obliged to use force to them.’ 
Or, according to the other mode of interpreting the passage, ‘ there 
is no difference between a king and a free state because’ &c. — 


&85va: rooodTous. 15. 16. 
Either r)* with emphasis ‘so many and no more’; or better 2) 

with reference to the previous words eiva: 8¢ rocavray ni ioxiv Sore 

dxdorov piv «al dvds nal cuprradvey xpeirre, rou 8% wAnGous frre, ‘SO 

many as would not make him dangerous.’ 


Nearly the whole of this chapter is a series of dwopia:; as in c. 16, 
15, Aristotle states,’ without clearly distinguishing, them. 


Yet the orparqyts didwos, who in time of peace is deprived of 16. 1. 
functions, and on the batile-field has arbitrary power, is not really 
the same with 6 cara répov Bacher. 


wepi ‘Oxowra 3¢ xard To pépos (sc. rns Ssoxgoens) Darroy (sc. ris 16. 1. 
"EsBdurov). _ . 

‘With a somewhat more limited power than at Epidamnus.’ 

Senet 84 vex. | 16. 2. 

Either the construction may be an anacoluthon, ar 82 after done 


may mark the apodosis. 


Sudeep obdéy paddov dpyew § Apyeabas Bixaoy. cal rd dod pipor rolver 16. 3. 
éeevres. vere 3 oy vénos. 

aal vd ded pépee=anl vd dod pipes Ipyaw beaires Sinmos. 

Aristotle, taking the view of an opponent of the wapfecsiela, 


16. 4, 5. 


16. 5. 
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asserts that equals are entitled to an equal share in the government ; 
there is justice in their ruling and justice in their being ruled: and- 
therefore in their all equally ruling by turns. ‘And here law steps 
in; for the order of their rule is determined by law.’ - 


GANG py Soa ye pr) Soxet Sivacba BcoplCew é vdpos, ob8 dvOpwros dv 
Sivaro yvopi{ew. ddd’ erirndes waBevoas 6 wspos éhiornar ra dowd Ti 
Sixatordry yropn xpivew nai dunxeiv rods dpxovras. ere 8° dravopboicbar 
Sidwow, § re dy B5En weipwpévors dpewvoy elvar rdv xewpeveor, 

Gd\Ad phy «7A. ‘But surely if there are cases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual judge of them.’ 

ra Xoerd, what remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage is as follows: Instead of 
one man ruling with absolute power, the law should rule, and 
there should be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this it 
is answered that the interpreter of the law is no more able to 
decide causes than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wanting 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment.” 


5 péy ov» viv vénoy nedebaw dpxew Boned Kedeverw dpxew tdv Gedy cat 


~.. - véy voir pévous, 5 8 dvOpwrov xehevoy spooriOnos zai Oypior. 4 


16. 8. 


This is a reflection on the sopBaoideis. dhe rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
element of the beast is included. 

The reading of rd» soi» (instead of rdv »dyor), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes the 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and’ Bekker, and Edit., who are followed in the text, retain rie 
répov.in the beginning of the clause and read rde Gedv nal rév voir 
pévous, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction »ovw which is found in the margin. of two or 
three MSS, instead of 6eds.. 


Sore dGdov Ers vd Bixaroy (yroiwres v3 picow Cqrovaw’ & yap vdpos rd 


» . e . q : 
. . oy ae .- ae . . e . we * a . we 


‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own. case, but are 
impelled this way and d'that, they have recourse to Othe mean, which 
is the law.’ - . 
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1 re Kupmmrepoe Kut wept Kuptorépwr tay Kata ypdppara vépwr ol card 1416. 9. 
€)n eloiv, Sore tev Kuta ypdppara GrOpwros apyov dodadécrepos, dAX’- 
ob rev xara Td bos, 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- - 
ments of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, rev re cet 
€v Gpx) Svrwy axpodce xai tay wSpwr Kal pddiora alte Soot re én’ peda 
vay adicouperoy Keivrat kal Soot dypapos dvres aloyovny Spodoyounévqy vo 
$épovow, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Adyw d€ DBiov pey cal’ by yeypap= 
pevoy moheretorrat, xowvoy 8€ Soa Eypapa rapa s niow w» Such yb Bonet. 


% 


rovroy réy Tpémoy. ; re (a's 
Referring to the words which have preceded—xard rd wAclovas’ vai 


Tous ur abrov xabvrrapevous, dpxovras. Loe es 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading ¢ the cause ‘of 16. 9-13. 
the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according. to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch | 
too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two. 
approximate to a certain extent. In either. case the rulers must be. 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the. trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. 


el rovrovs oleras dciv Epyew rovs Isous nal duoiwus Epyeiw oleras Six, poles. 16. 13. 
Even in the wapfacdcda there is an element of equality. dpoles 
either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) wih a sight play of words 
‘after the manner of equals.’ 


el pd rpdsow rad. | oe ‘17. 2. 

To be-taken after dyeivup ‘better in a certain manner, ie. the . - 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § 5, of the, 

VOL. If. L | 
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virtue of the individual being more than equal to the collective 
virtue of the community. 


17.4. dv @ wépure [nai &y] dyyivecbar aAnOos modepsxdy, 
The reading of Bekker, cat %, which is wanting in the best 
MSS. and is omitted by Bernays, may have arisen out of the 
termination of wé¢uxer, If they are retained the meahing will be 
‘¢in which there is likewise a single’ or ‘compact body, defined by 
their all carrying arms’ (ii. 6. § 16, etc.) as other forms of govern- 
ment by virtue, wealth, etc. 


17. 4. ard répov rév xar’, dfiav Siavépovra TOUS, edmbpous Tas dpxds. _ . 

The citizens of a polity are here called etxopor, ‘ respectable’ or 

‘upper class,’ though a comparatively low qualification is required 

of them (iv. 3. § 1; 9. § 3). ‘They are ‘the hoplites’ (ii. 6. § 16) 

who are also elsewhere called edropo (vi. 7. § 1). rots eirdpots is 
found in the better MSS. : af, dmépos. | 


17.6. od pdvov , .. GANG card Td apdtepov ex Ody. 
‘He has a right to rule not only on the general ground which is 
put forward by all povernments, but also upon the principle which 
we maintain, that he is superior.in virtue’. . 


17. 7. Epxeoban | nara “wdpos' ob ‘yp sréchune Td pépos , tepéxers rou navrée, rT} 
3¢ ryAccavrny brepBodiw €xovre rovro oupPéBney, 
‘This miraculous being cannot be asked to be a subject in turn or 
in part, for he is a whole, and the whole cannot be ruled by the part.’ 
The double meaning of jépos is lost in English. The idealization 
of the whole or the identification of the perfect man with a whole of 
virtue is strange. ‘Cp. Nic. Eth, viii. 10. § 2. rotro=ré ebvas way, 


18.1.  4pxerOat 8uvcpéver, 
* Bekker’s insertion of xal dpyew after dpyeoba: (ed. sec.) is uns 
necessary, ‘The idea is already implied in the previous words. 
Under any of the three forms of government, the virtue of obedi- 
ence is required in some, of command in others. 


16.1, 4 82 rols mpérous dBelyOy Mdyoss &rs vv alr» doayeaiay dedple dperip 
éiva: nad worlrovu sij¢ wédcas rs dplorns. 
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The views of Aristotle respecting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man may be drawn out as follows :— 

1) The good citizen is not the same with the good man in an 
ordinary state, because his virtue is relative to the constitution  , 
(c. 4. § 3). 

2) But in the perfect state he is the same: and this appears to 
be upon the whole the principal conclusion (c. 18. § 1, and iv. 
7. § 2). 

3) Yet even in the perfect state the citizens cannot all conform 
to a single type of perfection; for they have special duties to per- 
form and special virtues by which they perform them (c. 4. §§ g, 6). 

4) It is therefore the good ruler who is really to be identified 
with the good man (§ 7; also i. 13. §-8, where the subject is intro- 
duced for the first time). 

§) And still a ‘ grain of a scruple may be made’; for if the good 
ruler be merely a ruler, the private citizen who knows both how to 
rule and how to obey will have more complete virtue. 

6) And therefore in the perfect state the citizens should rule 
and be ruled by turns (§ 11), cp. vii. c. 9. 

This seems to be the result of many scattered and rather indis- 
tinct observations made from different points of view and not 
arranged in a clear logical order. 


avayan 81 rin pédXovra wepi abris woujcacba ry Npoojcoucay oxi. 18. 2. 
These words are removed from the end of this book by Bekker, 
who in his Second Edition adopts the altered arrangement of the 
books. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


BOOK IV. 


1.2-6. The statesman has four problems to consider, 
1) What is the best or ideal state? 
| 2) What state is best suited to a particular people ? - 
3) How any given state, even though inferior to what it might 
be, may be created or preserved? 

4) Whiat is the best state for average men? 

1) is the best possible; 2) the best relatively to circumstances ; 
3) neither the best possible nor the best under the circumstances, 
but any constitution in which men are willing to acquiesce, even 
though ill-provided and ill-administered—such are to be found in 
the world and must therefore enter into the consideration of the 
statesman ; 3 4) the best for mankind i in general. 


1.2. ravrgy tori rip Sivapsy, 
The MSS, vary between érs and dori: é has rather the greater 
"MSS. authority, but ¢ori is required for the construction, and the 
- recurrence of é: which was the first word of the sentence at the 
end of i it is unpleasing. | 


L 4. dyopiyyréy re elvas nal rév docyxaiey, 

‘Explained in the text, with Susemihl, *‘ not possessing the out- 
ward means necessary for the best state,’ but the words ‘for the 
best state,’ are not found in the Greek. Better ‘not possessing the — 

‘common necessaries or simple requisites of life,’ a hard but not 
impossible condition, e.g. in a remote colony. Cp. c. 11.§ a1, 
wodAdas oSons DAns wodereias alpererépas dvins obiy xadioe cuphipew 
érépay piiddow elvat wodsreiav, which is similar but not the same with 
this passage. For dyopyyyrov, cp. xexoprynpive in § 1, and deopdéye 
woAXjs yoprylas in § 6. 
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ras trapyovcas dvaipowvres rodtrefas ry Acxovxiy...éxavovcw. 1. 6. 

Although the language is inaccurate (for the Lacedaemonian is an 
‘existing’ constitution), the meaning is plain. ‘They put aside 
their own constitution and praise the Lacedaemonian or some other.’ 


xp) 82 rowavryy clovycioba rdfiy fy podios ex Tov Swapyoucdy «al 1. 7. 
wecxOnoovras xal Suvicovra: xowwvely, &s dorw obx eXarroy gpyoy 13 | 
éwavopbwoa soXsreiay f} xaracxevd{ew ¢£ dpyis, Sowep cal rd perapay- 
Gaver rou parOdvew ef dpyiis. . 

‘The legislator should introduce an order of government into 
which the citizens will readily fall, and in which they will be able to 
co-operate ; for the reformation of a state is as difficult as the 
original establishment of one and cannot be effected by the legis- 
lator alone, or without the assistance of the people.’ | 
"de réy bxapyousay (sc. woderevisy) may be taken either with réfw or 
with xoweveiv, either we ought to introduce 1) ‘ from athong existing” 
constitutions’; or 2) ‘in passing out of existing constitutions that 
form,’ &c.; cp. in next sentence rais éwapxovcas wodsrelats Bonbeiy, 

xowereiy is the reading of the majority of MSS. Some have 
aveiv, The emendation sxe» [Susemihl], taken from ‘ consequi’ 
in the old Latin translation, is an unnecessary conjecture ; nor 
does the word occur commonly, if at all, in Aristotle ; xa:vot» is 
open to the objection of introducing a special when a general word ° 
is required. But no change is really needed. 

dos are ox Darrow Epyov «1.4. The connexion of these words 
is difficult: Aristotle seems to mean that the legislator should 
select a constitution suited to the wants of the people: for however 
good in itself, if unsuited to them, they will not work it, and he will 
have as great or greater difficulty in adapting it than he would 
originally have had in making one for which they were fitted, 


ded wpds vois elpypévas nal vrais bwapyotoas wolsrelae Bei dewarba 1. 7, 
Boxbex, ; ; 
_ We may paraphrase as follows: Therefore, i.e. because it is dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new in addition to what has been 
said [about the highest and other forms of government by the un- 
satisfactory political writers mentioned in § 5}, we ought also to, 
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be able to maintain existing constitutions, [which they would get. 
rid of]. | 
1.7. sxaOdwrep €héx6n xai xpérepov, 
There is nothing in what has preceded, which precisely answers 
___ to this formal reference. § 4 may perhaps be meant. | 


1.8. viv 3é play Sqpoxpariay olovral rwes elvas xal play ddsyapyiay. 
' This is true of Plato, who is probably intended under this general 
form. For the anonymous reference to him cp. i. 1. § 2, dco pip 
otorra «.r.A., and c. 2. § 3 infra. 


18. auvriberras mocayes. 

_ That is to say, either 1) the different ways in which the judicial 
and other elements of states are combined ; or 2) the different ways 
in which the spirit of one constitution may be tempered by that of 
another: for the latter cp. infra c. 5. § 3, 4; ¢. 9. §§ 4-9. 


1.10. - wal si rd redos éxdorms ris xowwvias coir, 
‘And what is the end of-each individual form of society?’ i.e. 
whether or not the good of the governed (cp. iii. c. 6). 
"adorns, with the article following, is emphatic. 
" woowria is the state under a more general aspect. 
Lio. - wpoe 8¢ xeyopiopevos rev Sndovvray Thy wodereiay. 
Either 1)* the words rav 3qActvrev are governed by xexepropévor, 
‘are separated from those things which show the nature of the 
constitution’; i.e. they are rules of administration and may be the 
same under different constitutions ; but see infra § 11. Or 2), the 
genitive is partitive: ‘Laws are distinct and belong to that class of 
things which show the nature of the constitution.’ 


Liz. ads Siagopds drcynaion wal roy dpOpdy Jyey tig wolitelas Exdorys cal 

pis ras réiv wiper ions. 

-: "Either x), ‘we must know the differences of states (sc. woAcreéo) 
and the number of differences in each state, with a view to. legis- 
lation; ‘or 2)*, referring ris ‘wederelas dehorne only to bagepds, 
and supplying sol:rnéw with dpdpde, ‘the difference of each state 
dnd the number of states ;’ or 3), rie dpsOpde means ‘the order of 
classification ’ (Susemihl ; cp. iii. 1. § 9, where the defective (corrupt) 
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_ states are said to be ‘ posterior’ to the good states). This gives a 
good sense, but is with difficulty elicited from the words. 


éy +9 mpary pebdde. 3. 1. 
Cp. infra c. 8. § 1, where the words ¢y rote nar’ dpyiy refer to iii. 
c. 7. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


wept pew dporoxparias xa) Bacedcias elpyntas (rd yap wept ris dpiorns 2. I. 
wolireias Oewpioas ravrd xal wept rovrev dotiy elmeiv rév dvopdrey). 

He seems to mean that in discussing the ideal state he has 
already discussed Aristocracy and Royalty. But the discussion 
on the ideal state has either been lost, or was never written, unless, 
as some think, it is the account of the state preserved in Book vii. 

Other allusions to the same discussion occur in what follows: 
c. 3. § 4, ars apis rais xara sAotrov Sadopais deriv 5 pev eard yéves } 
3¢ nar’ dperny, hy ef re 3: rowvroy Erepor eipyras wédces elvas pépos dy 
rois wepl ry dporoxpariay, a passage which is supposed to refer to 
vii. 1. e. iv. c. 8 and 9, by those who change the order of the books 
(Susemihl, &c.). But in this latter passage the allusion to the 
perfect state is very slight, and the point of view appears ‘to be 
different ; for no hint is given that it is to be identified with royalty 
or aristocracy. Whether the words of the text have a reference, as 
Schlosser supposes, to the end of Book iii. c. 14-18, where Aris- 
totle discusses the relation of the one best man to the many good, is 
equally doubtful. A reference to the discussion of aristocracy in 
some former part of the work also occurs infra c. 7. § 2, dpsoroxpariay 
per ov aadés Tye: xadew wepi iis bcp Boper do vols apbroce byes. 


Bother: yap dxardpa nar’ dperip evveordvas weyopryypiogy. 2.1. 
‘For royalty and aristocracy, like the best state, rest on a prin- 
ciple of virtue, provided with external means.’ 


wore 8¢i Bacdclav voplTew, 2. 1. 

Not ‘when we are to consider a constitution to be a royalty,’ for 
there is no question about this, but vop{{ew is taken in the other 
sense of ‘having,’ ‘using,’ ‘ having as an institution, like s/or in 
Latin. For this use of the word cp. vopilew dexdaeiay, iii. 1. § 10; 
and for the matter cp. iii. 17. §§ 4-8. 
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2. ° ry Be Baoidclay dyaycaiov 4 robvopa pdvov yew obx ovcay, f dix 
modAyy trepoxny elvat rv tov Baodevovros, Sore rv tupawvida xetpiorny 
ovoay mAcioroy dréxew woditeias, Sevrepoy S¢ ri Odeyapxiav (i yap | 
“dpwrroxparia déornrey ard raurns MOA ris moXtreias). 

’ Royalty and tyranny both depend upon the individual will of 
the king or tyrant: hence it is argued that if royalty is the best; 
. tyranny must be the. worst of governments, because one is the pre- 
eminence of good, the other of evil. Aristotle, who is over- 
mastered by the idea.of opposites, naturally infers that the very 
worst must be the opposite of the very best. 

7 moXtreias. . We might expect adrijs, or ris dplarns to be added; 
but Aristotle substitutes the more general odcreia here, as else- 
where, used.in a good sense. Compare infra c. 8. § 2, reXevraioy 
d€ sepi rupavvidos eDroydy dors wojcacba preiav dd 1d sravey Kora 
rabryy elva srodcreiay, tpiv 82 ri pebodov elvar wept woXtrelas : also for 
the general meaning, Plat. Polit. 301 D, Rep. ix. 576 D, etc. 

In the phrase ratrys rijs wodtrelas the word refers to ddcyapyiay, 


2. 3. - “§dn perv ody res émedivaro kat Tay mpétepor o cures. 

. The difference. between Plato (Polit. 303) and Aristotle, which 
is dwelt upon so emphatically, is only verbal: the latter objecting 
to call that good in any sense, which may also ‘be evil, a some- 
what pedantic use of language, which is not uniformly maintained by 
Aristotle himself. -Cp. vi. 4. $ 1, Snpoxpariier otoay rerripor Bedtiom 
 mpary rage. 

xal rév spérepoy is a strange form of citation from Plato which 
would seem more appropriate to a later generation than to Aristotle. 
See Essay on the Criticism of Plato in Aristotle. 


2. 1-6. The programme corresponds fairly, but ‘not very accurately, 
with’ the subjects which follow. At chap, 14, before discussing 
the causes of ruin and preservation in states, having analysed ‘in 

general outline the various types of oligarchy, democracy, polity, 
tyranny,- Aristotle introduces a discussion respecting the powers 
and offices which exist.in a single state : but of this new beginning 
which interrupts the sequence of his plan he says ‘nothing here. 
- The ‘diversity, of Bovernments, has been realy discussed, but 
* sot in detail, in bk. iii. c. 6-8..- :. 
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. re mpds rais xara sdovrov dadopais dori» i) pty card yévos 7 82 xar’ 3. 4. 
dperiy, way ef rs 8) rowovroy Erepow cipnras wodews elvar pépos dy rois sept 
Thy aporoxpariay. 

The parts of the state are spoken of in vii. 8.§ 7. The opening 
sentence of book vii. itself also professes to speak of aristocracy. 
But the writer goes on to treat rather of the troééces or material 
conditions of the best state, than of the best state itself. These 
references are vague ; if they were really the passages here cited, we 
should have to suppose that the seventh book preceded the fourth. 
But they are not precise enough to be adduced as an argument in 
favour of the changed order. 


| gal yap rair’ «Be dsadépe ra pépyn obGy aber. 3. 5. 
‘As the parts of states differ from one another (o¢év airév), 50 
must states differ from one another.’ Compare the curious com- 


parison infra c. 4. §§ 8, 9. 


wolsreia péy yap 9 Tay dpyéw rafts cori, ravrny 84 dcavépowra wdvres i; 3. 5. 
card viv Suvayw rey perexdvrev card tw abrev loéryta coun, Acye 
8 olay tév dxdpwy h tév eundépey, § xouhy tw’ dudow. 

The last words, cowny rw’ dypow, which are obscure and do not 
cohere very well with dusayus, are bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition. But there is no reason for doubting their genuineness. 
Aristotle means to say that governments subsist according to the 
powers of those who share in them; or according to equality, 
whether that equality be an equality of the rich among themselves, 
or of the poor among themselves, or an equality of proportion 
which embraces both rich and poor: cp. infra c. 4.§ 3. The words 
oloy rév dxdépev 9 réw ciwépew may be an explanation of card ri 
Sivapey réy pereydorav, which comes in out of place,‘and 4 couy ro’ 
doy, as in the English text, may be an explanation of lodryra 
now. 

xara vw airée ledérara xownv, ‘More power may be given to the 
poor as being the more numerous class, or to the rich as being 
the more wealthy; or power may be given upon some principle of 
compensation which includes both;’ as ¢.g. in a constitutional 
government. In this way of explaining the passage the difficulty 


3. 7. 


3. 8. 
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in the words § xowny ru’ dudow, which has led Bekker to bracket 
them, is avoided. 


For the winds compare Meteorologica ii. 4, 361 a. 4 ff., a pas- 
sage in which Aristotle argues that north and south are the chief 
winds because wind is produced by evaporation and the evapora- 
tion is caused by the movement of the sun to the north or south. 
Also for the two principal forms of government cp. Plato’s Laws iii. 
693 C: according to Plato they are democracy and monarchy. 


GyOéorepow 84 xal BéArcoy os Hpeis Qceidoper, Buoiv 4 prdis ovens ris 


_ Kates cuverryxvias ras das eivas napexBdous, ras per ris eb nexpapévns 


4.5. 


dppovias, ras 3¢ tis dploms wodcreias. 

Aristotle having compared the different forms of states with the 
different sorts of harmonies, now blends the two in one sentence, 
and corrects the opinion previously expressed by him: ‘ There are 
not two opposite kinds of harmonies and states, but one or at the 
most two, dvoiy # judas (the two states are royalty and aristocracy), 
which are not opposed but of which all the rest are perversions.’ 
From this transcendental point of view polity or - constitutional 
government itself becomes a perversion; but in c. 8. § x it is said 
not to be a Perversion, though sometimes reckoned in that class. 


_ bomep éy Albcontg gaol ries. 

According to Herod. iii. 20, the Ethiopians are the tallest and 
most beautiful of mankind: and they elect the tallest and strongest 
of themselves to be their kings. 


‘AN’ evel ahelova pba xa) rou Snpov xal ris Ccyapylas elowy x.1d. 

It is argued that neither freedom alone, nor numbers alone are 
a sufficient note of democracy, nor fewness of rulers, nor wealth of 
oligarchy : neither a few freemen, as at Apollonia, nor many rich 
men, as at Colophon, constitute a democracy. But there must be 
many poor in a democracy and few rich in an oligarchy. .A slight 
obscurity in the passage arises from the illustrations referring only 
to democracy and not to oligarchy. Cp. iii. cc. 7, 8; infra c. 8.§7. 

Aristotle would not approve a classification of states such as that 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and the school of Austin, who define the 
sovereign power according to the number of persons who exercise 
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it (cp. G. C. Lewis’ ‘ Political Terms,’ Edit. 1877, p. 50). An oppo- 
site view is held by Maine, who argues truly ‘that there is more in 
actual sovereignty than force’ (Early Institutions, p. 358 ff.).  Aris- 
totle insists that the character of a government depends more on the 
quality than on the quantity of the sovereign power. ° 


roy wédepov Trav apds Avdous. 4.5. 

Possibly the war with Gyges mentioned in Herod.i.14. The 
Colophonians like the other Ionians (Herod. i. 142) appear to have 
been the subjects of Croesus at the time of his overthrow. <A 
testimony to their wealth and luxury is furnished by Xenophanes 
apud Athenaeum xii. c. 31. 526 C, who says that a thousand citizens 
arrayed in purple robes would meet in the agora of Colophon. 


“Ore pew ovv wodsreias wAclous, xal ds’ 7y alriay, elpyras’ didre 8é welous 4. 7. 
ror elpnudver, xal rives nol bd vi, Méyeper dpyiy aBdvres vip elpnpery 
mpérepor’ Suodoyouper yap oby Ev uépos ddd whele wacay yew wus, 

It is remarkable that Aristotle should revert to the parts of states 
which he professes to have already determined when speaking of 
aristocracy (cp. c. 3. § 4). His reason for returning to them is 
that he is going to make a new sub-division of states based upon 
the differences of their parts or members. 

wielous Téy elpnpcver. As he says, infra § 20, “Ors pév ody clot wodt- 
reias wAciovs xal dud rivas airias cipyrat xpérepow Ere 8 dori xai Snpoxpa- 
vias «ibn wAcle aad cAsyapyias A¢yoper. Compare Book vii. 8. § 9. 


The illustration from animals may be worked out as follows. 4. 8. 
Suppose the different kinds of teeth were a, 2, a”, 2”, etc., the 
different kinds of claws, feet, etc. were 5, 0’, 6’, 0°, ¢, ¢, &”, 2”, 
and so on with the other organs which are important in determining 
the character of an animal. Then, according to Aristotle, the 
different combinations of these will give the different species. 
Thus :— 

a’, b, ¢”, will be one species, 
a, 8, <¢’, another and so on. 
So with constitutions :-— 

If we combine yeopyel, having some political power and coming 
occasionally to the assembly, with disfranchised Advavom, and a 
politically active wealthy class, the result will be an oligarchy or 
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very moderate democracy: or if we combine politically active 
yewpyoi, Bavavou, O7res with a feeble or declining oligarchy, the 
result will be an éxtreme democracy: and so on. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the illustration taken from 
the animals is the reverse of the fact. The differences in animals: 
are not made by the combination of different types, but by. the 
adaptation of one type to different circumstances. Nor is there in 
the constitution of states any such infinite variety of combinations 
as the illustration from the animals would lead us to suppose ; 
(one kind of husbandmen with another of serfs and soon). Nor 
does Aristotle attempt to follow out in detail the idea which this 
image suggests. 


4.9-17. The eight or more classes cannot be clearly discriminated. The 
sixth class is wanting, but seems to be represented by the judicial. 
and deliberative classes in § 14, yet both reappear as a ninth class 
in-§ 17.. Aristotle is arguing that Plato’s enumeration of the 
elements of a state is imperfect—there. must be soldiers to protect 
the citizens, there must be judges to decide their disputes, there 
must be statesmen to guide them (although it is possible that the 
same persons may belong to more than one class). . ‘ Then at any 
rate there must be soldiers’ (§ 15). This rather.lame conclusion 
seems.to be: only a repetition of a part of the premisses. . At this 
point the writer looses the thread of his discourse and, omitting the 
sixth, passes on from the fifth class rd mpowoAepyoor in § 10 to a 
seventh class of rich men (§ 15), and to an eighth class of magis- 
trates (§ 16). A somewhat different’ enumeration .of the classes, 
consisting in all of six, is made in vi. 8. §§ 7-9. ° 


4. TInT4. Ssdwep dy tj Toderelg K.T.A. 

. The criticism of Aristotle on 1 Plato (Rep. ii. 869) i in this passage, 
to use an expression of his own, is wadapedes Alay, Plato, who 
was a poet as well as a philosopher, in a fanciful manner. builds 
up the state; Aristotle,’ taking the pleasant fiction literally and 
detaching a few words from their context, accuses Plato of making. 
necessity, and not the good, the first principle of the state, as if 
the entire aim ‘of the work were not the search‘after justice. 
There is also an-ambiguity.in the word dveyxaia of which Aristotle 
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here takes advantage. Plato means by the dveyxasordrn wDus, ‘the - 
barest idea of a state’ or ‘the state in its lowest terms.’ But 
when Aristotle says judges are ‘more necessary’ than the pro- 
viders of the means of life, he means ‘contribute more to the 
end or highest realization of the state.’ The remarks on Plato 
are worthless, yet they afford a curious example of the weakness 
of ancient criticism, arising, as in many other places, from want of 
imagination. But apart from the criticism the distinction here 
drawn between the higher and lower parts, the ‘ soul’ and ‘ body’ 
of the state, is important. Cp. vii. 9. § 10, where Aristotle intro-_ 
duces-a similar distinction between the pépy of the wdus and the 
mere conditions (Sv oi« dvev) of it. ‘Husbandmen, craftsmen, and 
labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence of states, but 
the parts of the state are the warriors and counsellors.’ 

éy rij TloAcreia. ° 

Here evidently the title of the book. 

Uoov re Seopdvny oxuréoy re Kal yeapyey. . 

Equally with ré xaddv. 

Gwep dott cuncews wodtruys Epyor. 

Sep grammatically refers to rd BovdeteoOu, suggested by rd 
Bovrevdpevor. 

éor’ eimep xai Taira wal éxeiva. 

ravra==ra wepl raw Yun, gathered from ra rowura in § 14. 

dxeiva==ra «is ri avayxaiay ypgow curreivorra. If the higher and 
the lower elements of a state are both necessary parts of it, then 
the warriors (who may in some cases also be husbandmen) are 
necessary parts: Aristotle is answering Plato, § 13, who in the first 
enumeration of the citizens had omitted the warriors. 

radryy rip Necroupylay, 

SC. rd wepl rds dpyds. 

wodAois. . 

1)‘To many’ or ‘in many cases’ opposed to wderes in what 
follows; or 2°) wod\eis may be taken with doud, the meaning being 
‘many (differing from Plato) think, etc.’; the appeal is to the 
common sense which Plato is supposed to contradict. 
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4.18,  dvrenocotwras 8¢ xai ris dperns wdvres. 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ Different qualifications often 
coexist or are thought to coexist in the same persons; and indeed 
virtue is a qualification for office to which all men lay claim. But 
no man can be rich and poor at the same time.’ 


4.20. Sr pev ody ciot roNsreiat meious, cai dd rivas alrias, cipnrat mpérepov 
is a repetition with a slight verbal alteration (8 rivas airias for 
&0’ fv alriay) of the first words of off " 


4.20.  éx rip elpnpéver. : 

I.e. from what has been said respecting differences in the parts 
of states (supra §§ 7, 8). Yet the curious argument from the parts 
of animals is an illustration only; the actual differences of states 
have not been worked out in detail. 


4.21. xdy ef re rowiroy érépov mAnOous eldos. 
Susemihl (note 1199) objects that there are no others and so the © 

- freedmen must be meant. But surely in this phrase Aristotle is 
merely adding a saving clause=‘and the like.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 

1. 7. § 21, rév dpxav al péev draywyy Sewpoiwra: al 8 aigbace ai 
2Ocops revi nai dda: 8° DAws, where the last words only generalize 


‘ 


the preceding. _ 


4.22. résv 82 yropipey, 
| Sc. en, here used inaccurately for differences or different kinds 


of «iy. 


4.22. ra todrots Acydpeva card viv ablriy diahopdy, 
‘rotros, dative after rj» atriy, and refers to sAovros, sbyive, n.rA, 
Lit. ‘the things which are spoken of according to the same principle 
of difference with these,’ or ‘ similar differences having a relation to 
. - these,’ e. g. the habits and occupations of the notables. 


4.22. 1d pnddr paddov bwdpxew ros dxdpove § robs ebmdpous. 
If the reading éwdpxew is retained, the emphasis is on the words 
. py8dy padXoe which must be taken closely with it, ‘ that the poor shall 
be no more ’~—which is a feeble way of saying, shall have no more 
power—* than the rich’; or ‘shall have no priority,’ which gives 
a rather curious sense to frdpxew.. A doubt about the propriety of 
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the expression has led to two changes in the text. 1) trepéyew 
(Susemihl) for which there is slight MS. authority, P', P*; and 
Aretino’s transl. 2) dpye an emendation of Victorius adopted by 
Coraes, Schneider, Stahr, and supposed to be confirmed by a 
parallel passage in vi. 2. §g; see note on English Text. 3) The 
Old Translation ‘nihil magis existere egenis vel divitibus’ seems 
to favour iwdpyew rois axdpos f rois ebmdpots. . 


Sqpoxpariay elva tadryy. 4. 23. 
ravrny is slightly inaccurate=‘the state in which this occurs.’ 


dy pév ody eldos x.td, 4. 24. 
Five forms of democracy are reckoned: but the first of these is 
really a description of democracy in general, not of any particular 
form. The words in § 24 dAdo 8¢ seem to have been introduced by. 
mistake. The five forms are thus reduced to four, as in c. 6 the 
five forms of oligarchy given in c. 6 appear as four. 


Trepov elS0g Snpoxparias rd peréxetw Gxavras rovs woNiras Soo av- 4. 24. 
vaciOwwon, dpxew 8¢ rdv vdépov. repow Se ci8og Snyoxparias rd wacx 
ptretras trav dpyay, day pdvow 9 woditns, dpyew 8¢ rév vdpor. 

The words é00 dvxetduvs agree with rois dyveevbuvas card rd 
yéves, as the dd» 9 woXirns does with the doc: dy ddcibepos Sox in the 
recapitulation of the passage which follows (c. 6. § 4). In both 
cases all citizens ate eligible and the law is supreme: but in the first 
of the two the rights of citizenship have been scrutinized; in the 
second, all reputed freemen are admitted to them without enquiry. 
The latter case may be illustrated by the state of Athenian citizen- 
ship before the investigation made by Pericles; the former by the 
stricter citizenship required after the change. The meaning of the 
word drumeiGuvc: is shown by the parallel passage (c. 6. § 3, devmev- 
Giwas xara rd yivos) to be, ‘not proved to be disqualified by birth.’- 


“Opnpos 82 wolav Aéye: ota dyabde elves wodvcotpavinn, wérepow ravTn § 4. 27. 
Grav adelove Sow ol Apyovres bs exacros, E3qdos. 

It would be a poetical or historical anachronism to suppose that 
Homer in the words cited intended one of the senses which 
Aristotle seems to think possible. The collective action of states 
as distinguished from that of individuals is the conception, not of « 


4.31. 
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poet, but of a philosopher. No modern reader would imagine that 
Homer is seeking to enforce any other lesson than the necessity cf 
having one and not many leaders, especially on the field of battle. 
This anti-popular text is adapted to the argument. 


Tov 82 nal’ Zxaota ris dpyas xa} rh wohtrelav xpivewy, 
For use of gen: after xpivew cp. Plat. Rep. 576 D, Laws i. 646, D, 
riy wodtrelay (roXcreia here=oNérevpa) is contrasted as ‘the collec- 


’ tive government’ with ail dpyai, ‘the individual magistrates.’ Yet in 


the context, both preceding and following, the word has the more 


, general meaning of a ‘form of government’ or ‘ constitution.’ 


8. 4. 


ay pev oov éx ndvray ToUTey. 
rovrey, ‘Out of all the qualified persons,’ all those referred to in 
the two previous sentences rav ¢xdvrey ripnpara rykcatra Sore x TH. 
OF rev éxydvrey paxpd trynpara. 
In what follows the dynasira is the exclusive hereditary oligarchy, 
ruling without law. . 


For the forms of these hereditary oligarchies. and the. dangers 
to which they are ‘exposed, cp. v. 6. § 3. We may-remark that, 
though the most common, they are ‘not included in Aristotle’s 
definition of oligarchy (i. ¢. 8). : . 


rin wpara ‘purpa sheoveerodores wap DAirer. mo, 

. Not accurate, for the. meaning is, not that the two encroach on 
one another, but that the dominant party encroaches on the other. 
_. The form of a constitution is here supposed to be at variance 
with its spirit and practice. Thus England might be said to be a 
monarchy once aristocratically, now ‘democratically administered ; 
France a republic in which some of the methods. of imperialism 
survive (cp. note on c. 1, § 8); while in Prussia the spirit of abso- 
lute monarchy carries on a not unequal contest with representative 


” government. 


6. 3. : 


dd aris soe areulooss teors perigee. , oo pet 

Omitted by I? (i.e. the MSS. of the second family except P) and 
Aretino’s translation,.bracketed by Bekker in both editions, is a 
repetition or pleonasm of the previous thought, though not on that 
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account necessarily to be reckoned spurious. Cp. iii..1. § 4 and 
note. 

da rHw dxopdvny aipecw. 6. 3. 

‘The principle of election which follows next in order’ (cp. c. 4. 
§ 24, érepor eldos). This use of the word éyouém is supported by | 
iii. 11. § 15, dAAq & dori» (awopla) édxouévy ravrys, and vi. 8. § 4, 
érépa 8€ éwyséAaca ravrns é€xopudéyn Kai auveyyus, and several other 
passages. The other interpretation of ¢youén, given in a note to 
the English text, ‘proper to it’ is scarcely defensible by examples 
and is probably wrong. The first form of democracy required a 
small property qualification, the second admitted all citizens who 
could prove their birth. The third admitted reputed citizens 
without proof of birth; though in both the latter cases the exercise 
of the right was limited by the opportunities of leisure. For the 
laxity of states in this matter, cp. iii. 5. §§ 7, 8. 


&d 1d pet) elvas wpdcodov. 6. 4. 
The public revenues could not be distributed, for there were none 
to distribute, cp. infra § 8. The want of pay prevented the people 
from attending the assembly. 
Bcd rw txepoxty TOU whyjBous. | 6. 5. 
Either 1*) ‘on account of the preponderance of their numbers,’ 
or 2) more definitely ‘on account of the preponderance of the 
multitude’; (cp. c. 12. § x and iii. 15. § 13). The numbers of the 
people give the power and the revenues of the state provide pay. 


cal Bd vd white eva rie perexloran roi wohereiparor dniyey ph ode 6. 8. 
drOpimovs DAA rhe wépov eloas xiprov. 

The more numerous the members of the oligarchy, and the 
greater the difficulty of finding the means of living, the less 
possibility is there of the government of a few and therefore the 
greater need of law; cp. infra § 9. 


pa obras Ship Sove rplgeabas dxo rie wdens, dniyay rio réyov 6.8. 
dfroiw abrots Spyes. 

“When numerous, and of a middle condition, neither living in 
careless eisure nor supported by the state, the7 are driven to main- 
tain in their case (aéroie) the rule of law.’ 

VOL. 11. M 
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6.9. smrclo dé,. 
sc. obaiayv €xovres. 


6.9.  rdv vdpor ribevras rowsror. 
. Se. they make the law olgarchical 


6.10. day o ¢ értreivoct. 


‘ But when they stretch (the oligarchical principle) further.’ 


7.1. +. Sowep WDdtrow dy vrais wodcreias. 

Either. 1)* in his works on Politics, meaning eapécially the 
Republic (as in v. 12.:§ 7, éy rj UWodsreiqg) and Politicus; or 2) in 
his treatment of the various forms of government, i.e. in Books 
viii. and ix. of the Republic. The latter explanation is less idio- 
matic. Without referring to the Republic or the Politicus, the 

"statement is inaccurate; for if the perfect state be included, the 
‘number of constitutions is in the Republic five, in the Politicus 
_(302) seven. 


Ta. dpurroxparlay piv ofp wats Eyes eadely wept fs &cAOoper ey toig upd- 
rows Adyos” rh» ydp dx rév dplorer drdés car’ dperqy wodsrelay, xal pi) xpds 
éwéecly riva dyabay dvdpay, pdrqy Slxaov spooayopebaw Aporoxpariay. 

, The discussion is apparently the same to which he has already 

| referred. in “iv. 2. § x: the particle yip seems to imply. that he 
had in that discussion spoken | of aristocracy as the government of 
the truly good. The passage most nearly. ‘corresponding to the 
allusion is iii. 4. § 4 ff., in which Aristotle treats of the relation 
of the good ruler to the good man. 


7. ahotwras dpurroxparlat 
“ According to a strict use of terms aristocracy is only the govern 
ment of the best; in popular language it is applied to the union of 
Meee rae arabe tne mame either with oligarcoy oF with 


constitutional government. atl. 
T. he sol ip ds. Bh woscupirase scone Gxxpi lain dperie siete Enae veri 
of ebdoxtpotwres xal Soxotvres clvat drvextis. Perete 


- Cp. Plat, Laws xii,'951.: .‘ There ate. always in the world a few 
inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond price, and who spring 
up quite as much in ill-ordered ‘as in well-ordered cities.’ ' 
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oloy dv Kapyxnddéu . . oloy 7 Aaxedaipovioy. 

Elsewhere (ii. 11. § 9) the constitution of Carthage is spoken 
of as a perversion of aristocracy because combining wealth and 
virtue; here it is called in a laxer sense an aristocracy because 


7. 4- 


it combines wealth, virtue and numbers, That Sparta with all its — 


secrecy (rijs woNsreias rd xpuwrév, Thuc. v. 68) might be termed a 
democracy and, with ‘all its corruption and infamy, had a sort of 
virtue (rd mordy rijs moderelas, Id. i. 68) is the view, not wholly in- 
defensible, of Aristotle, who regards the Spartan constitution under 
many aspects, cp. ii. 9. §§ 20, 22, and infra c. 9. § 5, but chiefly 
as consisting of two elements, numbers and virtue. 


‘nad dy als eis ra 800 pdvov, oloy % Aaxedatporioy eis deer ve xal 
Sjpov, xad fore pifis rev duo Toure, Snyoxparias re xal dperijs. 

The want of symmetry in the expression els a Gperiy ve ral Bjpor, 
followed by Snpoxparias Te xal dperjs, instead of Sjpov. re xal dperis, 
probably arises out of a desire to avoid tautology. 


dpworoxparias piv oby wapad hy sperny rp dplorny woNcreiay Tabra dbo 
ein’ nai rptrow Sous ris nadoupévys soluteias pérovcs mpos Ti» Ghsyapxiay 

There are three imperfect kinds of aristocracy beside the perfect 
state (j spérn, } dplory wodereia): 1) the governments, such as that 
of Carthage, in which regard is paid to virtue as well as to numbers 
and wealth; 2) those in which, as at Sparta, the constitution is 
based on virtue and numbers; 3) the forms of constitutional 
government (wolsre(a) which incline to oligarchy, | i.e. in which the 
Sovemning boty 5 wna 
pyicicas dpurroxparias, rs vd piv dinbds waca Supapranacs tis épbo- 
varys wolsrelas, dresra warepsfpciores pert coires, clot 7? alriv obras 
wapexPdoes, Sowep dy rois nar’ dpyie ciroper. 

atres refers to rovres, 8C. résw wapexfieBpxnee OF Scqpaprycudéy wols- 
raise, and this to the singular sapéxfacw. 

Sowep dy rots nar’ dpyip clropev. Sc. iii. 7. § §. 

Gavepuripa yap 4 diwame ebtis «1d. . 
‘Now that we understand what democracy and oligarchy are, it 
is easier to see what the combination of them will be.’ 

m2 . 


7.4. 


yo 7. 5. 
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8.3. ded rd paddov dxorovdeiy waddeiay xal edydveray rois ebropwrépos. 
Men tend to identify nobility with wealth (cp. infra § 8), not 
unreasonably, for wealth gives leisure, and in the second generation 
commonly education. For evyévea, see Rhet. i. 5, 1360 b. 31. 


8.5. doxet 3 elvas trav dduvtrav 1d pi) ebvopeicbas Tip dpiororparoupéryy 
wdMy, GAA wornpoxparoupérny, 

The words dAAd srovnpoxparoupémny (omitted in the translation) are 
read by all the MSS. (and supported by W. de Moerbeke), and there- 
fore though pleonastic are unlikely to be a gloss. If retained we must 
1) supply edvopeioGas from rd py eivopeicOa, ‘A state cannot be ill 
governed by good men, or well governed by evil men.’ 2) We 

~ may alter the order of words by placing 24 before dpioroxparovpémp, 
instead of before evvopeioba: (Thurot, Susem.). Or 3), with Bekker 
‘(2nd ed.), we may insert yi before sovnpoxparovpévny. Or 4) alter 
mromposparoypévgy i into 0 soinpoxparcia aa, answering to ebvopcirban. , 


8.6. 8:5 pilav pév eivopiay . - srelberbas rois retpévors pots, 
| Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, where Cleon says, rdvrov 8 deudrarov «if BéBasov 
{piv pndev xabeorites dv dy Bdeq wipe, wyde yroospeba Ere xelpoor wSpocs 
duviyrors Xpopery mddus kpeiooe dovly i Kahéis xovow dxvpas. : 
8.6. tobito 8 édéyxera yas K.t.A. 
Refers back to the words rd caddis xetrOar rovs vépous ols Lupévover, 
the clause gor: yap . . . xetuévors being a parenthesis. - ; 


8.6. yap rois dploross x.7.d. 
Sc. gore welberOa:, 


8.8. dy pv oby rais whelorarg wédeot 1d ris wodTelag elds xadetrat, 

Sc. woderela, Preserving the play of words and supplying 
moherela with cadeira: from rijs wodsreias, we may translate, ‘in most 
cities the form of the constitution is called constitutional? But 
are there ‘many’ such governments? Cp. supra c. 7. § 1; infra 
c. 11.§ 19. For the answer to this question see Essay on the péoy 
woerela, 0 ; 

8.8. pdvor yap 7 


‘It is wea ty by. a neutral name, eg. a constitution « or common- 
wealth, for it is a mixture which aims only at uniting the freedom 


. 3 - 
“ rn or ae of . 3 
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of the poor and the wealth of the rich; dAevOeplas answering to 
déwdpev a8 s\ovrou to etrdpor. 


As in some other summaries of Aristotle the first division seems 9, 1-4. 
to be a general description of those which follow. (Cp. supra note 
onc. 4. § 24.) We cannot distinguish between 1 and 3, unless in 
one of them we suppose Aristotle to have in his mind a syncretism 
of two general principles of government (see § 6), in the other an 
eclectic union of elements taken from different governments. 


oipBodov. | 9. 1. 
Something cut in two and capable of being put together, so that 
the parts fitted into one another; a die or coin or ring thus divided, - 

which friends used as a token when desirous of renewing hospitality 
on behalf of themselves or others, and which was also used in 
buying or selling. See Schol. on Eur. Med. 613, of dmcfevotpevot, 
dorpdyaXoy xararéyyovres, Odrepow pév avrol xareiyow pdpos, Gdrepoy Od 
xareXipwavoy rois Usodefapévocs’ iva el Séoe way abrovs f rots dxelvav 
éufevoicbas spbs dddAndous, éraydépevos vd fc dorpayd\ov, dreveotvro 
ry felov: and cp. Plat. Symp. 191 D, dsxOpdémouv fvpBorow dre 
rerpnpévos . . €& dvds dv0. 


h yap duddrapa Aywréoy by éxcrepas vopobsrovew «.7.d. 9. 2. 

‘For either they must take the legislation of both. These 
words are resumed in ele pév ob» obroe rou curbvacpou rpémos and 
followed by érepor i instead of repeating 4. 

The first case is a union of extremes, the second a mean taken 
between them ; the third seems to be only another example of the 
first. . . 


_ dppaiveras yap dairepos dy aire raw Exper. 9. 6. 
From the democratical aspect a polity or timocracy has the 
appearance of an oligarchy or aristocracy; from the oligarchical 
aspect, of a democracy. Aristotle cites as an example of this many- 
sidedness the constitution of Lacedaemon, which he himself else- 
where (c. 7. § 4) calls an aristocracy, but which in this passage he 
acknowledges to have many features both of a democracy and of 
an oligarchy. Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 7. § 8, dmBsud{ovras of Expos vie pious. | 
xépas. : 


9. 9. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 
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rots pév yap yepovras alpotwra, ris 8 dpopeias peréxovow. 

I.e. ‘The people choose the elders, but are not eligible them- 
selves; and they share in the Ephoralty.’ Whether they elected 
the Ephors is nowhere expressly said. We are only told that the 
mode of election was extremely childish (ii. 9. § 23). 

éxedy kai rautny ridepey rey woMTELay Tt pépos. 

Tyranny is and is not a form of polity, in the sense in which the. 
word ‘ polity’ is used by Aristotle. Cp. c. 8. § 2, reAevratoy 8é epi 
rupawvibos eDdoyéy core wosqoarba: pvelav 8d 7d wacey Haora TavTyy eivat 
mobrelay, ipiv ¢ Thy uéBodar elvas mept troireias. 


rep pey oy Bamidelas dimpicaper dv rois. wpdrors Adyois, év ois wepi ris 


padvora heyonérns Bacireias érowovpeba ri axe. 


Either ‘royalty * commonly so called,’ or ‘the most truly called 
royalty,’ which would seem to be the wapSacwela. Cp. iii. c. 16. 


siva cal wdGev det xabiordvat, cal was. 
Two slightly different ‘senses are here combined in dei, 1) ‘what 
we ought to establish,” and 2), incorrectly, ‘ how or by what means 
we may or must establish it.’ 


rupavvidos 8 efSn Sudo per dceiAoper dy ols srept Baoireias éxeoxonovper. 

Sc. iii. 14. §§.6z10, The two forms of tyranny there mentioned 
are the hereditary monarchy.,.of barbarians, and the Aesymnetia of 
ancient Hellas.. The barbarian monarchs are here called elected 
sovereigns, though before spoken of as hereditary (iii. 14. § 6), and 
contrasted with the elected Acaymnetcs of ancient ‘Hellas, with 
whom they.are here compared. .. , ; 


&a rd rH Suvauey ewadddrrew wes abrév xal apis riy Bacselay, : 
Not ‘because their powers in a manner change into one another, 


“and pass.into royalty ;’.for the words ‘change into one another’ 


10. 4.- 


would not be a reason why they should be spoken of in connexion 
with royalty, but ‘ because the power of either of these forms of 
tyranny easily passes” likewise into royalty ;’ likewise ie. besides 
- beihg forms of;tyranny.. For. the use of éwodddrrey, ep. vi. 1. § 3, 
and i. 6. § 3., mop ta dd. 


rocaira &4 ras elpnpdras atrtas, 
elynuévas, sc. in the previous sentences. ‘There is more than 


( 
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one kind of tyranny, because the tyrant may rule either with or 
without law, and over voluntary or involuntary subjects.’ 


Aristotle now proceeds to speak of the best average constitution 
to which he alluded in c. 1. § 5. 


i. 


toy pécor dryxaioy Biow cima BéAriorov, ris éxdoros drdexoperys 11. 3. 


Tuxey peodmT0s. 

The gen. peodryros is a resumption of péoov, and depends on 
Biow. Here, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 6. § 7, the mean is admitted to be 
relative. 


ravra 8° dudérepa SAaBepa rais wideow. 

dudérepa, sc. either 1) *‘ their rogueries and their unwillingness 
to perform public duties, whether military or civil,’ or 2) simply 
‘their dislike both of civil and military duties.’ It is possible also 
that ravra duddrepa may refer to the peyadondynpos and puxpomdynpor, 
in which case the words én... pxover are either inserted or mis- 
placed. | 

The gvAapyo: at Athens were the cavalry officers under the 
éwwapyo. See Liddell and Scott. The term is also sometimes 
used to denote civil magistrates, as in v. 1. § 1x to describe the 
oligarchical rulers of Epidamnus. Bovdapyeiy literally = ‘to be 
a chief of the senate.’ The word very rarely occurs, and can 
here only have a generalized meaning. William de Moerbeke, 
apparently finding in some Greek MS. ¢eAapyxovn:, translates by 
an obvious mistake, ‘minime amant principes et volunt esse 
principes.’ For the association of political inactivity with the idea 
of crime, cp. Solon’s law forbidding neutrality in a sedition (Plut. 
Solon 20), rie 8 Dray airov rdpay Beos-pévy pddsora nal wapddofor 6 


IL 5. 


xehesaw Eryow elon viv dy ordoe paderépas pepldos, yerduevoy: and — 


Pericles in Thuc. ii. 40, nies yp vie ve pabiv riebe perigerra. ole 
‘daptypava DX dxpeion voplfoper. 

ol 82 anf iwepBodie dv dr8eig todTew raxewol Alay. 
| cobras, &C. raw ebruydres xr.A, Supra. 


Apxeobas piv obSepig dex. 
Dative of the manner; ‘to be ruled in any fashion, 


iby. 
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11.8. der’ amryxaioy dpora wolcreverbas tadryy ry wddw doriv €€ by haper 

dice, riv cicracw civa ris wécws. : 

‘So that a city having [like and equal] citizens, who in our view 

are the natural components of it, will of necessity be best ad- 
‘ministered.’ ratrnp, sc. riv €& tov nal dpoloy ... && dy x.r.r. 


11.9. wodAd pécoow dprora. 
‘Many things are best to those who are in the mean’ or as we 
might say in‘modern phraseology, ‘ The middle class have many 
advantages.’ Cp. Eur. Suppl. 238-245 :-— 
rpeis yap woksraw pepides’ ol pew TASt08 
dvodedeis re wecdvov 1 épdo’ dei’ 
of 8 atx Exovres ai owavilovres Blow, 
Sewoi, vépovres re POdmp mciov pépos, 
“els rots €xovras xévrp’ ddiicw xaxd, : 
yAdocas wovnpay spootaray dnAcvpevot’ 
rpray 8é poipay 4 ’y péop chles ndhes, . | 
” xdopoy guddocovo’ cvre’ dy raky wires. . ' 
(Quoted: by Oncken, ii, 225, note r.) | 


11. 15.. Sev-re yap hv rovray (8ndoi 3° ex rijs oshoews). 
. The: =Passage referred to may be that quoted by Plutarch v. 
Soon, c. 335 
bo / woddol yup mroureton ‘eanol, | dye, aa wévorrat, 
globe “aie Hpeis airois ob SeapieryS pea 
"Hs aperis rév movror, 
In classing Solon with the middle rank Aristotle appeats to be 
thinking only of the tradition of his poverty and of the moderation 
inculcated in his poems. He has ignored or forgotten the tradi- 
tion of his descent from Codrus. Ly _ 
il. 1.” ‘eb $ap Bu Barvdeis. 7 + ; 
- “ “The feebleness of the argument: is 6 striking ; because Lycurgus, 
who was the guardian and is said also to have been the uncle of 
-. the king, was not a king, he is here assumed to be of the middle 
class! Cp. Plut. Cleom. 10, perhaps following this passage, viv dd 
ris dodyeys Zxew ovyyrapova rie Avcoipyor, 85° obre Baoidede Sv, of 
~ — Apxey, Budorys 8¢ Bacietar mye dv rois dxhose wpondGer els dyopdy’ 
Sore Seicayra rév Bacidéa Xapthaow éxi Bepde xaraguysiv.. Yet Plutarch 
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is inconsistent with himself; for he also says (Lyc. 3) that Lycurgus 
reigned for eight months, and resigned the royal office when the 
infant Charilaus was born. 


“Ere 32 xal téw dv tyeporig yevopeven ris ‘EMddos apis rw wap’ 11.18, 19. 
abrois dxarepos wodsrelay dwoBAéxovres of piv Sypoxparias vy tais wédeos 
xabicracay, ol 3 ddsyapyias, ob pis 1d rie wédewy cuphépoy oxonourres 
GAAd apis 1d odtrepoy airay, Sore &d ravras ras alrias fj padéwore 
Thy péony yiverOas wodsreiay 4 Gdeyduis nal wap’ dAtyos. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 19, 76, 99, 144, iti. 82 and elsewhere. 

_ Ti ev syyepovig yervopéver. Either of the leading states, opposed 
to ¢» rais wédeos the states of Hellas generally. 


els yip dvip cuvercisOy pévos té» upérepor [6 fyeporiq. yevopéver] 11. 19. 
tadryy dwoSobras thy rdf 

The variety of opinions 5 entertained by commentators respecting 
the person here alluded to, who has been supposed to be Lycurgus 
(Zeller), Theopompus (Sepulveda), Solon (Schlosser), Pittacus 
(Goettling), Phaleas (St. Hilaire), Gelo (Camerarius), the king Pau- . 
sanias II (Congreve), Epaminondas (Eaton), Alexander the Great 
(Zeller formerly), seems to prove that we know nothing for certain 
about him. Of the various claimants Solon is the most probable. 
He is regarded by Aristotle (ii. 12. §§ 1-6) as a sort of conservative . 
democrat, the founder of a balanced polity, whom he contrasts with 
Pericles and the later Athenian demagogues (cp. Solon Frag. 5, 
dope pév yap Wena récow xpdros Ecco éxapati). The omission of the 
name, and the words réy spérepor, tend to show that a well known’ 
and traditional legislator is meant. Yet it might be argued also 
one holding the position of Lysander or Philip of Macedon in 
Hellas, rather than the legislator of any single city. 

If ‘one man’ only gave this form of constitution to Hellas it.~ . 
must have been rare indeed or rather imaginary, cp. supra c. 7. 
§ 3, dd vd pp wolddme yiverOa: Aavbdvn. But how is this to be 
reconciled with c. 8. § 8? 

6° hyepovig yeropives, ‘the leading men.’ For di cp. of dni reis 
wpéypasw, (Dem.) Bat are not the words a copyist’s repetition of 
view dy Gyepenls yeroytvae above ? 
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raurny drodobvar ri» rdf, Not necessarily ‘to restore’ or ‘ give 

back’ but more simply ‘to give what is suitable, assign,’ like [ol 
elxovoypdgot] drrod:3dvres iy idiav poppy, Poet. 15, 1454 b. ro. 

ll. 20. = ris ev ody dplotm modereia, wad 81d, tiv’ airtay, . 

| _ Here, as limited in § 1, dplory sais ndeiorais wodect, 
_ da iy’ alriay, i.e. the moderation and stability of the state. Cp. 
v. 1. § 16 where it is implied that the safety of democracy is due 
to its approximation to the péoy modireia. 


IL. 21, A€ywo 8 1d mpds indBeow, Ere’ wodAdeis bons EdAns roditelas aiperu- 
sépas évics obbey nodives ouvppépeay érépav padov elvas sroderelay. 
‘It may often happen that some constitution may be preferable [in 
.. itself] and some other better suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of some state.’ ; 
mpos indécow here (as in c. 1. § 4) means any supposed or given 
constitution, which may not be the best possible under the circum- 
stances, but is the one to be preferred, in some states of society. 


12,2... évddyera: 3¢ 1d pdy rotor omdpxew érépp pepe ris micas, a év a auré- 
oTnKe pepooy y wéks, 
‘Namely to one of those parts which make. up.the state’; the 
clause é£ dy x.r.d. is explanatory of é¢ eripp pépec=ériépy ter papier, 
" 12. 3.° ' Srov é imepéyes 1d réy axdpey xhibos rip elpnpérny dvadoyiay, 
‘When the poor exceed in number the [due] proportion im- 
plied i in the last words.’ 


12.3. «al ris Sdeyapytas rév avray spémov ixacrow eldos xara riy bwepoxi 
Tou OAcyapyixod rGovs. 
‘And in like manner (not only oligarchy in general, but)’ each 
‘sort of oligarchy varies according to the nance of each 
sort of oligarchical population (sc. 8 dxdpxe: airy). - 


12, §.: savraxov 8¢ moréraros 6 dcatryris, Scacryris FS pices. : 
The middle class are the arbiters between the extremes of 
oligarchy.and democracy.. When. Aristotle.’calls; the arbiter 6 
pécos, this is probably meant in the samé eensé in which daaiooiey 
is said to be d mean because ‘it fixes a mean.-: Cp, Nic. Eth. v. 5. 
$17,488 Ccaooioy peodras deriv 0b viv airie spéwov. vais apérepor 
dperais, GX’ Eri pécov deriv, and v. 4. § 7, Sed and. Seas dudioPqraci, 
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ési rds Scxacriy xcaradevyovow’ +d 8 én) rdv decaorny lévas léva doriy ém) 
rd Sixaroy’ & yap dxacris Bovderas elvat oloy Sixatov Euwuyor Kai (yroias 
Sucaoriy pécor, cal cadovow Enos peordious, ws, day TOU pico” TUYeN!, TOU 
Oxaioy revéducvos. 


dxctyxn yap xpéey word cx rev Yevdey cyabéy ddnbés ovpBivas candy’ al 12. 6. 
yap xeove£ias ry wAoveloy drodAVovas padXov Thy rodstelay ff ai rov Bnpov. 

Aristotle gives no reason for this statement. He may have 
thought that the designs of an oligarchy are more deeply laid and 
corrupting, while the fickleness of the multitude is in some degree 
a corrective to itself. The oligarchies of Hellas were certainly 
worse than the democracies: the greatest dishonesty of which the 
Athenians were guilty in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 23) is _ 
far less hateful than the perfidy of the Spartans narrated Id. iv. 80. 
The cruelty of the four hundred or of the thirty tyrants strikingly 
contrasts on both occasions with the moderation of the democracy 
which overthrew them. 


It is a curious question, which we have not the means of answer- 18. 
ing, whether all these artifices (copiopera) are historical facts or 
only inventions of Aristotle, by which he imagines that the democracy 
or oligarchy might weaken the opposite party. Some of them, 
such as the pay to the people, we know to have been used at 
Athens: but there is no historical proof, except what may be 
gathered from this passage, that the richer members of an oligarchi- 
cal community were ever compelled under a penalty to take part 
in the assembly, or in the law courts. Cp. infra p. 178 note: also 
c. 15. § 14-18. 

rele pie peyDiqy, rois 82 purplr, howep do ris Xapsrbou wiyoss 13. 2. 

Yet the penalty must have been relatively as well as absolutely 
greater or smaller, or the rich would have had no more reason for 
going than the poor for abstaining. The meaning is not that 
Charondas inflicted a larget fine on the rich and a proportionally 
small one on the poor for absence from the assembly ; but generally 
that he adapted his fines to the circumstances of offenders. 

(Oidewes yap ol winyree wal ph peréxevres vésw ripéw Govyxlay Tye, dd 18. 8. 
rf Epity ree abrove pire depeupiras pabiv ri obvias. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘The qualification must be such 
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as will place the government in the hands of a majority [and then 
there will be no danger]: for the poor, even though they are not 
admitted to office, will be quiet enough if they are not outraged.’ 


18.9. ¢» Madsedor d¢ 4 pév odtrela Fy dx Tovey x.r.d. 

‘Among the Malians the governing or larger body was elected 
from those who were past service, the magistrates from those. on 
actual service’; the past tense (jv) has been thought to imply 
that the government had changed possibly in consequence of Philip 
and Alexander’s conquests: compare a similar use of the past, v. 1. 
§ 11 respecting the government of Epidamnus, and note. | 


138.10. dar dy rots lraciow elva ri loxdv. | 

- Yet the tendency of some of the Greek states to the use of 
cavalry was as much due to the suitability of large regions, such as 
Thessaly, for the breeding and support of horses, as to the form of 
government. Nor can the remark be true of Greek oligarchies in 
general, considering how ill suited the greater part of Hellas was 
to the training or use of horses..: Cp. supra c. 3. § 3, a passage 
in which Aristotle has made a similar observation. 


13. 11. : as yu xahoiper wodsrelas, of pérepor éeddour -anoxparias oo 
, Le. what appeared to the older Greeks to be a large governing 
class was to the later Greeks a small or moderate one. . 


18.11.. xara niy civrage paddoy réyevor vd dpxecbas. 

| 1*) Some word like doeveis has to be supplied from dAtya Svres 
vo wAnbos before card viv oivrafw; or 2) card thy civrafy may be 
taken after éméuevov, ‘and also through a (want of) organization, 
they were more re willing to endure the dominion of others.’ 

14, 1. rides 8 at cow wal xapls wel lnhorns Meee wep résy ‘sti, 
AaBderes dpxiy nhy xpoojnoveay air&y, - 
_ From a consideration of the. differences between states, and the 
causes of them, Aristotle in 'his:accustomed ‘manner, proceeding 

_ from the whole .to the parts,.passes .on to consider the mode in 

which different powers are constituted in states, cc. 14-16. He 
will hereafter show how the wholes are affected -by the parts. . . 
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A somewhat similar discussion occurs in bk. vi. c. 8. See note 
on vi. 1. § 1. 


ors 32 rev tpidv rovrey (sc. poplev) &y pév rs +d Bovdevdpevor wepi 14. 2. 
Téew nowy, Sevrepor 82 1d wept Tag dpyds (rotTo 8’ eoriy ds dei nal rivey 
eivas xupias, xal woiay rid dei yiverbas viv aipecw abréy), rpiroy 3é T. vd 
ScadCor. 

Aristotle divides the state, much as we should do, into three 
parts, 1) the legislative, (which has in certain cases power over in- 
dividuals ; see infra § 3): 2) the administrative or executive : 3) the 
judicial. The words rotro & dori» seem to refer back to dei Beapei» 
rév vopobérny. But if so there is a verbal irregularity. For the 
duties and modes of appointment to offices are not a part of the. 
state, but questions relating to a part of the state. | 

st not interrogative, to be taken closely with év and with rpérov. 


Nothing more is known about Telecles. From the manner in 14. 4. 
which he is spoken of he appears to have been an author rather 
than a legislator. é» rj wodsreig rod Tydexddous is said like é& 17 
wodsrelg rou Wdravos, ii. 1. § 3, iv. 4. § 11. 


cos Av dddOy. 14. 4. 
Some word implying the right of succession to office has to be 
supplied, ¢. g. 4 dpxy from rds dpyds. ‘The same phrase occurs infra 
c. 15. § 17. 


cunisa: 04 pdoor 14. 4. 
is governed by els pév rpéwos above. 
Dror 82 spiwec rd | 14.6. 


A reduplication of the preceding, although there may also be a 
shade of distinction in the greater stress which is laid upon voting 
and scrutinies. Here, as in other places (c. 4. §§ 22-24; c. 6. 
$$ 3, 4), we have a difficulty in discriminating Aristotle's differences. 
‘There is only an incomplete order in the catalogue of democracies. 
First of all comes the most moderate, in which the assembly plays 
a very subordinate part, then two more which are almost indis- 
tinguishable, lastly the most extreme. 
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14.6. ad dda ras dpyas duoieiy alperas ofcas, Saas évSdyerat’ rocatra: 3 
eloiy Scas dpyew dvaycaioy tods emorapévous. 

The words dcas évdéxera: can only mean ‘as many elective offices 
as can be allowed to exist in a democracy consistently with the 
democratic principle of electing the ‘magistrates by lot.’ The 
excepted magistracies will be those in which special skill or know- 
ledge i is required. Cp. vi. 2. § 5, rd rAnpords | elvat ras dpxds } sdoas 
4 Scat ph dumerptas déovrai xad 3 réymys. Susemihl has introduced KAnpo- 
ras odx before eéxerai= boas” ovK évdéxerat cAnpards ely’ rotaira 3 

day referring to alperds.* But the change has 1 no MS. authority, and 
though i ingenious is unnecessary. | 


14. 8. fin. Sav ae Bh mévtes Tou Boudeveaba peréxooy an’ "lpr word ior 3° 
apxeoouw Sowep nal srpérepov, dAcyapyexdy. : 

Opposed to the milder roAcrex) dAcyapyia in the previous sentence, 
and repeated with greater emphasis in the words which follow éAc- 
yapyixiy Gvayxatoy elva riy rdfw ravrny (§ 9). pa) wdvres, i.e. ‘ not all 
[who possess the required qualification].’ Yet these latter words, 
which are necessary to the sense, are wanting’ in the text. 


14. 8-10. Compare for several verbal resemblances, supra c. 6 


14. 10. rey Be Drwv Apxovres, nal obrot alperol i) xhypurol. 
For in an aristocracy or oligarchy, as in'a democracy, a magi- 
strate might be elected by lot, but only out of a select class. 


14.10.  dpioroxparia pév f wodcreia, 

: Aristocracy is elsewhere said to include numbers, wealth, and 
virtue; here the aristocratical element seems to reside in the 
magistrates who have superior merit, and control the whole 
administration of the state except war, peace, and the “es of - 
scrutinies. | | 

Comipate | o.7. $3: c. 8. $3.9,i in which the near connexion 
between aristocracy and polity i is pointed, out. 


14, 11... ufonras pide ow rd Boudenlperee upto vhe-geherelie soiren cle pinch, 
nal Svorket dadory wolurela nara tov élpnpdvor Boptopsy. 

xara'rév elpnyivor dioprpde, i. €. each constitution will be variously 

administered according to some one of -the principles on which 
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the governing body is elected, e.g. out of some, or out of all; and 
as acting either according to law, or without law, etc. 

d&cxet has been changed into dwices and dcucira:, for which 
latter there is perhaps the authority of Moerbeke, who reads dis- 
ponttur. But no change is needed. For use of Scouxeiv, cp. v. 10. § 36. 


_ ouppépes 82 Snpoxparig +7 pdduor’ elvar Soxovoy Sqpoxparig viv d. 14. 12, 

Aristotle remembering the short life of the extreme democracy 
which is above law, proposes various ways of strengthening or 
moderating it; he would have the notables take part in the 
assembly; and he would enforce their attendance by the impo- 
sition of penalties analogous to the fines which the oligarchy 
inflict on judges for neglect of their duties. (Cp. v. cc. 8,9 on 
the preserving principles of state.) - 

Of the advantage of combining the few with the many y there can 
be no question: but will the upper classes ever be induced to take 
an active part in a democracy? ‘They have not done so in France 
or America; may we hope that they will in England ? 


. Goxhnpovy rovs s\eious. 14. 13. 
I.e. he on whom the lot fell was not included, but. excluded 
until the numbers were sufficiently reduced. 


alpotwwras 8¢ xal xpecfevral. 15. 3. 
‘Even ambassadors, whom we might be more inclined to call 
magistrates, and who are elected by lot, are érepdw ri wapa ras wodt- 


rund doxée.” 


, cleo orpanyye exparevopinen, 1B. 3. 
2c. érypcdsires implied in dyin, 


. da raira Buxpipes mpis piv rie xphone obbir Se eincir: ob ydép we 15. 4. 

aplew yéyorer dupa frrowren wept voi dodparos. Tes 36 ra? Dav Savon- 

Tuchy speyparelay. 

"© Verbal questions, such as the definition of an office, are of no 

practical importance, although some intellectual interest may attach 

to them.’ Age is redundant. 

: padres & rie dropheeer. 15. §. 
Le. rather than dispute about the name. 


15. 9. 
oloy éva ris eixocpias, } waldey ddXov nal yuraiy. 


16. 10. 
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Bedrwv exacroy Epyow ruyydve rhs émiypedeias povoxpayparodons F 
soAumpayparovons. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 370 B ff. 


kai wérepoy xara rd spaypa Sei Scaipeiy,fj xara rovs dvOpéwous, heyo J 


Two offices are mentioned in the latter. part of the sentence : 
cp. infra § 13, sacdoxdpos cal yuvaxordpos: and vi. 8. § 22, idig de 
fais cxodacriuerépas Kal paddopy einpepovoass whew oe + poraccoropiia 

. - wadovopia x.rA. - 


 trepas é dv érépas, olov dy péy rais dpworoxparias éx reraiSevpivur: 

‘ Differing,’ i.e. in the character of those from whom the election 
is made. Though the word érepa is inaccurate, the meaning is the 
same as that of éréper, which Susemihl, on very slight authority, has 
introduced into the text. 


nérepov dadéepa .. .  rvyxdvoves pév tues ovoat Kal car” avras ras 
Suahopas réy apy&y, tors 8’ Grou cuphépovow al avai, 

The alternative wérepor dadépe x«.r.r. is repeated and expanded. 
‘ Are offices the same in different states, or not the same?. Are they 
the same, but elected ont of different classes in aristocracy, monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy? Or do the offices differ naturally according 
to the actual differences in forms of government, the same offices 
being sometimes found to agree and sometimes to disagree with 
different forms of government, and having a lesser power in some 
states and a greater in others? For example, has the president of 
the assembly, in whatever way appointed, the same functions at 
Sparta and at Athens? Are not probuli suited to an oligarchy, a 
censor of boys and women to an aristocracy, a council to a 
democracy? And will they be equally suited to other forms, or 
may not their powers require to be extended or narrowed?’ 

According to this explanation the natural order of the words is 
somewhat inverted, for rév dpyée is taken with revs: and with ear’ 
airis rie Quapopis has to be supplied rae rolirete ‘from sara ras * 
wolirelas supra. We may also supply wodmreia: with reds, and 
translate ‘may not some states essentially derivé their character 
from offices.’ But the abrupt transition to 3 new ‘subject- (dpyai) 
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in the next clause shows this way of taking the passage to be inad- 
missible. 
Bekker (and Edit.).after Victorius reads 8:agopai for ris duapopds. 


oloy 9 réy srpoBotAer alry yap ob Snpoxparixy. 15. rx. 
wpéBovdos, as he says vi. 8. § 17, are oligarchical officers, because 
they alone have the initiative, and, therefore, the people cannot of 
themselves make any change } in the constitution ; supra c. 14. § 14. 


clot & al Buapopad ard. | 15.14-18. 
The meaning of the text may. be. illustrated by the following 
scheme :— 


> e@. (a, @ 
ot Tpas opot, 


i. rives of galiordrres rds | ii. ie vivew. iii, riva rpéwor. 
Rime O® toes, pine. “SN hektpe, | 
Ty Tv ¢, xANpy. 
2) 8 me ar sirres, ris 2) @ rds pay be po sites wdyToy, 8 Ft alplos,, rie 
‘Sirf, Tas lero 32 KAhpy. 
al rpeis Sagopal. “ " al rpeis Sagopa. al rpeis hagpopal. 
of dwdexa TpOroI, ; 
& i. advves is sdytew = og (A. rais. le sévrew a. rds pty dpxds- wdrres, rds 
= alpica. +4 al 4 32 reds ix wdyrew alpica. 
& | 3. sdvres le wtvrevy | BB. rovis le advrev B. vas piv advres, rds 82 rivis 
. ardgy., , 4 de airrey edipy. 
H 3 edvres dx vaiw 3 \C. ris be Tae nit 82 rivds 
alica. : e . ey 
© | 4. wévres te roiy © 1D. ros te t0iw & vas ply wévres, rds 82 revis 
‘s aAigy. i py. 3 la vevéw wdopy 


| "of duo euvdvac pol. 
va adgey. va 82 af 
; ra pie ir narvew. ra Bt le rake. 
All, or some, or all and some, elect out of all, or some, or out of 
all and some, by vote or by lot ; or by vote and by lot. 
VOL. 1. N 
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' The three modes give rise to twelve possible varieties : 


_All elect . by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some,’ 
. > by lot out of some; .. - 
Some elect. by vote out of all, 
sgl wat: 2 ,-u.byJot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; : vo, 
Al ‘ahd some elect by vote out of all, * - | | 
by lot out of all, | _ a 
_ by yote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 3. 


. and to > the two further combinations ot Bio ewrbuagual) : partly by 
vote and partly by ‘Tot, partly out of all.and partly out of some.. -: 

_ It is not to be supposed that, even in such a.‘ bazaar ‘of. con- 

stitutions’ (Plat. Rep. vii. 557 D) as Hellas furnished, all. these 

... different forms of government _ were really to be found. Aristotle 

derives them not from his experience of history, but out of the 

abundance of his logic. 3 a . ‘- 


15. 15. Somep év Meydposs. a 

Cp. v. 3. § 5 and 5. § 4, “where the overthrow of the Megarian 
- democracy: is attributed to the corrtption and - oppression .prac- 
tised by demagogues; also Thuc. iv. 74 (though itis not certain 
- .' whether Aristotle is speaking of ‘the return of the: exiles’ there 
: mentioned or of some earlier or later one) ; and Arist. Poet. ‘c. 8. 
.$ 5,.1448 a. 32, where he ‘refers to an ancient democracy existing 
- ~ in Megara, of which the: recent establishment is deplored. “by 
Theognis, line 53 ff, Bergk. . There was an alliance between 
Athens and Megara in 458 (Thue. i i. 103, 114), which terminated 
at the battle of Coronea 447; probably during the alliance,’ but 
not afterwards, Megara was governed “by a democracy. In the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War the oligarchs were in exile, 
but were restored ' by : ‘the influence ‘of Brasidas” fa ‘the? yeat 

B.C. 375 the democracy had beeti ré-éstablished : "Diod. ae 40." 
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-" votre 3 ai pév dv0 x.7.d. 15. 19. 

The vote is considered less democratical than the lot: both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. - If any limitation takes place the government 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in 80 far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the élections do not take place all at once (dua, ie. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two. opposite . 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit. CP v. 3. § 9. 


. yiverba, 18. 19. 
If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense= = eablerarba, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. ‘Though the word 
eppears to disturb the sentence, it is found in all the MSS. 


=" S\epapyucdorepow 84 nal rd af dphorr. | 15. 20. 
16 éppot> seems naturally to mean rhe plv &x adore, ras 32 dx ries, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the _ 
oligarchical- government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity.or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy, 
Nor.can any reason be given why the election ‘out of all and out 
of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’, than the election out of 
some... Another way of taking the wonts is to. explain dé dupoiy as 
a-double election... But in this passage dé is always used to intro- 
duce the persons out of whom the election is made; and therefore 
4€..dppois could not=dydew, - Some: corruption of the text is 
probable ; the numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
the eye:of the copyist. vd dx rate duo is the ingenious and 
probably true emendation of Mr. Evelyn Abbott. If the principle 
of ‘some out of some’ is maintained, the election in both ways, 
Le. by, vote out of persons elected by lot, of by Jot out of persons 
x2 
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“+= elected by vote, would clearly be more oligarchical than ‘the simple 
election: ‘by vote or by: lot. 


15. 21. py yoriyevor e Spoins, . 
-SCe. Sdeyapxexds. These words which are translated i in the. text 


‘ ‘though | not equally oligarchical if taken, by lot? would be. better 
rendered ‘ and equally oligarchical., if not appointed by lot’ (Stabr): 
* that i is to say, whether appointed by vote or by. lot, they. ‘would 
equally: retain their oligarchical character, if. some were chosen out 
of some... jap must be taken with yemperorn, 


1B. 21.“ rads de viva ‘dyapeiy, Me ee ee CE BLS AGL tr. 
_ Sin ‘both ways," "SC. xhipe © at Halper - _ Baht Re Bante 
16. 22. .. rive aa Tot owcipe ral was . dei yivegBan rae earagrdcete. dua vals 
Sorduect Tov, dpxay rives eloiv, €ora: havepdy. ios: 
Neither the reading nor the meaning of ‘this passage is quite 
a certain. ‘Some MSS. and the old translation. omit* xa before rives, 
thus referring’ tives 'eloty to’ Bindpeci: - if ‘with Bekker and several 
‘Mss: we ‘retain xat' befote® vives ‘elots, thé words may receive differ- 
ent intetpretations. - ‘Either i), “how 6! ‘edtablish thent arid what 
their powers"and ‘their ‘nature’ ate ‘will ‘be “manifest,” "ie." need-no 
, explanation ; or 2), ‘we shall know how: to > establish them and their 

nature when we know their POWETB!. 5 ogesseeee eps hob ets 


16. 3. * “yO'dy Spearrot Buaaoriipiov. an 2 
~- Nothing: certain is known: ‘about ‘this court; it'is: ‘here’ ¢' spoked 
of only’ ‘as a matter of tradition.‘ The cases ‘of ‘which ‘it took 
cognizance were rare, and. therefore ‘it is not stfange that the ‘court 
Which tried’ them:-should ‘have: become’ obsolete: ‘According: to 
Pausanias (i:28, § 12) Phreattys “was a ‘spot in the Piraeus “néat 
the: ‘sea; “whither: “banished persons, ‘against whom some ‘freshi 
‘accusation: ‘was’ brought ‘after’ their ‘banishment,'went to- defend 
themselves’ out of a.ship before judges -who ‘were ‘on the land: 
This’ ‘explanation is: repeated: ‘by-several of the’ scholiasts ; ‘but 
‘Aristotle;* ‘with ‘much \greater® probability, “supposes: the: banished 
‘man to offer himself for trial : ‘ofthe ‘original ‘offence. ‘ “So in: Plats 
Laws ix: 866 D, ‘2 law is ‘proposed; ‘probably: founded ‘on somd 
‘ancient custom, that the banished “Hoimicide; if Wrecked tipon ‘his 
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mative shore, should sit’ with -his feet in the sea, until he found an 
opportunity of sailing. 


‘pa epi per rovrey apelabes ral ray Gorey ral rey v fenaar, wept dé 16. 5. 
‘row wolstixdy Aéyoper, epi doy ju} ta yeropéveay radix duacrdoess ylvowras rat 
Tor sroliredy al aivions, 

This seritence appears to be put of place; for no special mention 
occurs of political causes in what follows; but the writer at once 
returns to his former subject, and treats the appointment of judges 
on the same principles which he has applied to the appointment 
of other magistrates. It is possible that they connect with the 
beginning of Book v, and that the rest of the chapter is only 
a repetition in an altered form of c. 15. §§ 17-22. 


ol rpdwos rérrapes. 16. 5, 6. 

The scheme on which judges are appointed, though abridged, 
is the same as that on which magistrates are appointed ; and the 
various modes correspond in like manner to different forms of 
government. 

The judicial institutions of a country reflect the political, but 
with a difference. The legislature is active, the courts of law are 
passive; they do not move until they are set in motion, they deal 
with particular cases which are brought before them by others ; 
and through these only do they rise to general principles. They 
do not make laws, but interpret them; nor can they set aside 
a law unless by appealing to a higher law. They are the con- 
servative element of the state, rooted in habit and precedent and 
tradition. 

But there is also a certain analogy between the political and 
judicial institutions of a country. In a free state the law must be 
supreme, and the courts of law must exercise an independent 
authority; they must be open and public, and they must include 
a popular element. They represent the better mind of the nation, 
speaking through certain fixed forms ; and they exercise indirectly 
a considerable influence upon legislation. They have their place 
also in the education of the people: for they, above all other 
instructors, teach the lesson of justice and impartiality and truth. 
As good actions produce good habits in the individual, so the 
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laws of a state grow and strengthen and attain consistency by 


the decisions of courts. 


That Aristotle. was. not ignorant of the connexion between the 


judicial and political institutions of a people is shown by. his | 


remark that ‘Solon established the democracy when he consti- 
tuted the dicasteries out.of the whole people’ (ii. 12. § 2). 
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BOOK V. 


. The first sentence implies that we are approaching the end of L. 1. 
the treatise; but see Essay on the Structure of the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


_» €re 8€.ceernpla: rives cal xowg nai xepis éxdorgs ciciv, Er. 82 814. tive 1.1. 
ay pddsota odLoro tay woliteéy éxdorn, . 

The latter of these two clauses is bracketed by Bekker i in his and 
edition as being a mere repetition of the preceding. - -If spurious oT: 
it is probably a duplicate incorporated from some other ancient 
form of the text, not a gloss. But Aristotle often draws over- 
subtle logical -distinctions, and in striving after completeness he 
may easily have written cerypias rives and 3:4 rivey dy oefocro, with 
little or no difference of-meaning between them. 


det 8é sp&roe ierodapciv thw dpxiv. 1. 2. 

The last words may be either 1) taken adverbially; or 2)* may ~ 
be the accusative after éwodafeir, 1) ‘We must in the first place 
begin by conceiving’ or 2)° ‘we must in the Gat place concrive 
our starting point to be’ a , 


6b Bizmew nol cb aa” deadoylay toon, Le. 

In Bekker’s and edition a fe altered to el.without MSS, 
authority. . The sense thus obtained would coincide. with the 
conception of justice in the Nic. Eth. v. 3. $'8. . 

But the same thought is less accurately expressed by the text 
The aai here, as elsewhere in Aristotle, may be taken in the sense 
Of sd est. Cp. Nic. Eth. £ 6. § 2, 13 3¢ nal! abré ani § obeia apbrepey 
% pice ved apée vs: Metaph. iv. 14, 1020 b. 3, rd deisqra al va 
pabgperick where ra deivqra = vd pabgparad. And it may be farther 
argued that the more general form of words is better suited to this 
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passage. For Aristotle is here expressing not his own opinion but 
the consensus of mankind. And although the democrat in some 
sense acknowledges proportional equality, he would hardly go so 
far as to say that justice is identical with it. The reading of the 
MSS. is therefore preferable. , 

In Book iii. cc. 9 and 12 it has been assumed that justice and 
proportionate equality, not mere class interests, are the principles 

on which the state is based and which give a right to citizenship. 

' " Aristotle proceeds to ‘show how: the neglect or’ misconception of 
these principles leads to the overthrow-of states. re 


- 8 
° > go 


“L4. of 8 as dncot Svres xAcovecrety (yrovos’ 1d yap gheiov ncor. 
' ~The last’ words are an explanation of wAeoverreiv, -Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 
2.9, v8 mio yap whior dar Eowror, 1 v8 84 dncor ol min =hior, aN 


Ls. . Aipaprpivas & éxdée alot. ae mo ey 

Spengel reads yapryxviac 8 rpu inde, though there i is no 0 trace 

of variation in the MSS. Nearly the same meaning may be 

elicited from the text, as it. stands: ‘ ‘ They: are perversions, : when 

regarded: simply,’ i.e; ' “by an absolute standard of justice $;.. that is 

to say, their justice is relative to aristocracy, oligarchy, oF. sdemo; 
cracy, and hence becomes a cause of revolution. 


“ SATA TET a ea is ia ae 
1.8. Aub kal ol peraBodal lyrorres dey. ee Re een ea 

The commentators are puzzled to-find.a,connexion for these 

words, which the various reading duals shows to have .been an 

ancient difficulty. | Either 1)* the particle : Bd is: attributable tg 

the superabundance of logical expression and therefore is not.to be 

~ . gtrictly construed; or to the condensation of two clauses into ‘one, 

the word ‘d&xés referring to what follows :. “Hence -arise ‘chariges ; 

and in-two ways.’ Or‘) we must-gathér, however obscurély 

indicated, out of what’ has preceded some distinction’ corresponding 

to that between changes of forms of government: and. changes of 

persons and parties-under the same form. of government. :: Love'of 

equality may perbspe be thought :t6 lead -to a change of the'cons 

stitution; impatience of inequality to: a>change‘of: persons and . 

offices. . But thisi-connexion of ‘ideas; if. intended,-is‘avot’ clearly 

stated. -It:would be‘rash, after the miannter xf. some éditors:(Con- 
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ring, Susemilil, etc.), m a book like Aristotle’s Politics to infer a 
‘lacuna’ between the words ordcedp » low and o6er oramdtovw from 
the want of. connexion. a 


| Sowep dy Aanedaljiov! fous sip Tomes éexepien xarahicat rn 1. XO. 
Bacwtelar. 7 

- Cp. Plut. Lys. 24-26 for an account (partly taken from Ephorus 
and wearing rather an improbable appearance) of the manner in 
which Lysander by the aid of: oracles. and. religious imposture 
conspired to overturn the monarchy of Sparta and to throw open 
the office of king tothe whole: family of the Heraclidae, of which 
he was himself ‘a. member ;. or according to: ‘another statement, to 
all the ‘Spartans. ee roy 


Havouviay rév Booiha. i+ Lo. 
‘He was. not-king, though-of the royal family ; cp. Thue: i i. 162, 
firbpa yévous re ro0-Bacetov Svrd ai. dy Y wapévre. rye Exovra (ITAci* 
‘orapyxov yip rox Acwvidov Svra Baciéa «ai véoe fre cows re * coerplecee) 
‘The s same mistake i is: * repeated i in vii, 14. af 20. : 


nal dy ‘Reda 8 “actin: 4 ‘. wolerela’ rd ubpioe” dort yap. ray L 10, 11. 
Guddpxeiv. Bouky droinoay, .. cls 82 rie “HMralar’ dadsaynis’ doris Fs rev 
& to wolitedpans dite ras dpxds, Grav dxopnpityra px ris. 
Esyapyendy 8 nal 5 Spyew 5 als fv dv rf woderelg ravry. - ) 

The revolution ‘at Epidamnus was only partial. The change of 
Girapxpe into a Bod} made the state less oligarchical. Cp. vi. 8. 
SE sew oe rail ote elfen » Sroy 32 


~sey 


required to go 40’ the Heliaea at every elecion—this relic of 
oligarchy survived in ‘the demociacy, A like oligarchical spirit 
was indicated in the appointment, of ‘the single magistrate” (cp. 
iii. 16. § 1). 
" It is also. possible to take th words in another way, connéctin 
vee dy vg wolcretpars with ‘sls rie “HOualey instead of with vas dpxds, 
‘It was compulsory that the magistrates should attend the assembly 
of the ruling classes, when 2 -certain- magistracy took 2 -vote‘re- <1 ' 


1. 13.-: 
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quiring it’ - Which of the two modes of translating ‘the passage is 
correct, we. can only guess, as we have no independent knowledge 
of the procedure mentioned. The latter is the :mode of taking 
them adopted by Miller (Dorians, iii. 9. § 6); but the use of “HAsala 


+: < simply inthe sense of-an assembly, and not as a proper name, and 


therefore its construction with rév év rg wodsredpar: is doubtful.- .-. 
-, rib ey vg wodsreduan, . Either,1)* the. ruling class or better 2) 
the governing body. The two meanings cannot always be clearly 
distinguished. Cp, c. 6, §-11; iv. 6.§.9 and-v. 4, §.2... Compare 
also iii. 7. §.2, drei 8€ wodsreia pede cal wodirevpa-onpaives pairdy, woXis 
gevjia: 3°, éori +d Kupcow roy, wAcwy, and infra: v. 8. §.:5, vols éfe rs 
rodereias: nal rois.év-rg wolsrebpart, which: show. that the. two, mean: 
ings of woAlreuya, a8 of wodsreia, like the two senses of the: English 
word ‘ government’ or ‘state,’ pass into one another. . The genitive 
is partitive. 

8 Spxens eis: Rv. . by -is- omitted. in several ‘MSS. ‘and. is not 
confirmed by ui. 16. §x(oe. .woddel waotow. va xupeoy. rijs Seoer 
Kyoews* ToauTy yap: dpxn tis dort nal xept "Esidapvov) where Aristotle 
speaks of the single .Archon at Epidamnus,.not in the past, but in 
the present tense. Yet it is not impossible that ,he may -have 


spoken of an office which.had recently, existed at Epidamnns, first, 


in. the present, and afterwards, more correctly, i in the’ past tense. > 


wavrayou yap dua 3d inaov’§ } ordots’. of phy seis. ‘arloos bardpxes 
dvdhoyor didtos yap. Baoidcia dnaos, oa év lous Shoe ip o8 I ioov 
(yrourres oraguifovew, an 

ob pip... Tas is a "parenthetical explanation of the word dnsoe, 
1)! Certainly : to  unequals there is no. proportion.’ According’ to 
this. “way of taking the Passage Andover i is the nom.. to ‘dpa 
dedoye). ‘6*T mean the inequality i in which there } is ‘no proportion. 
This is illustrated | by an example, 3) Others : again connect dxisyor - 
with rois dros. ‘“Not that real ‘inequality’ exists among. -those who 
are only proportionately unequal.” According toany explanation the 
‘connexion is harsh; and therefore there is some Teason for suspect 
ing that a margital note has crept into the text, vas , 


-< Phe punctuation. of. Bekker, : -who. places a.comma. after 5: car’ 
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dfiay, in his: 2nd Edition (see note on Text) accords with his — 
correction of the text in § 2, duoAcyotvrey rd Binoy elva, rd Kar’ 
drehoyiar tor instead of nal +3 amr’ dechoyiay. 


ebyéraa yep «ai dper} év dAlyos, Tatta ee id sreioow. Lig. 
The antecedent of rairq is wealth and poverty, latent in Sayer 
and ddtyapxia, The conj. ravayria, adopted by Bekker following 
Lambinus in his 2nd Edition, is unnecessary. 


Ewopor 82 srodAol srodAayxov. oe . L. 14. 
".€But there are in many places a large class of poor.’ “Some 
MSS.. read: e6wopo, some omit woAdol, and it has: been contended 


by Stahr that dope 8 nal etropos wedAayos is the true reading. * But 


firmed by Moerbeke, i is better. 


rb 26 dade méorp calf dearipar reréytn rip lréryra geaidow, Ly 
‘Either equality of number or equality of proportion, if the only ‘” 
principle of a state, i is vicious’: cp. infra c. 9. § 13; iv. 13. § 6; 
vi. 5. § 2. | 


“deb rod apron ual red bv denah waprpie, 
“Gnaprnnévo is’ to be taken with rod xpérov ag well as with rod 
é» dpyg. 


4 pte rip Dieyopylen. _ 1 16. 
- @Acyapxla is here used for the oligarchical party, rois atyoor, 
parallel to jeer in the previous clause, although in the preceding 
sentence the same word means a form of government—an example 
of Aristode’s transitional and uncertain use of language. 8 


hep Bi aple etrde, 4 rs nai Sivan elacin, ole Eyyiyeeres 1p Bipep evdece. L 16, 

This reflection is probably true of Greek. democracies, but can 
hardly be justified . by modern experience either of -the Italian 
Republics, which swarmed with factions and conspiracies, or of 
France in the first French revolution, or of England under the 
Commonwealth, or of Switzerland in the war of the Sonderbund, 
or of N. America in the war of North and South, or of the S. 
American Republics. Differences of character, climate, religion, “- 
race, affect ‘democracies as well as other forms of government. *- 
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1. 16... tre 8.4 dx ray pioer stodcrela dyyutépe. Tod Siigiou a ‘i Tov. Shyer, 

Ywep <orly dodedeorary raw THOvTey mokireay. 
Aristotle is giving a further reason why deniocracy i is . safer than 

_, oligarchy, because it more nearly approximates to the péoy wodcreia, 
‘which is the sdfest’ of all such ‘forms: of | government, fe e. of. all 
except the perfect one}. “Cp: iv. 11.°§ 14. a 
 Snep refers to) éx téy nicer wokirela, _ fouabrion=the imperfect 
forms. 

,: . An obscurity arises from the inversion . of . the: subject. . .The 
sentence==dipos ¢yyurépe ris ray pérwr.wodirelas § i. roy Sdlyeor, Eore 
vis sy pécov ‘gederelas, : The meaning would, be. improves i, .as in 
some MSE | i before rap Myer was + cried, « a are 


2. I Phe « was é Zxovres, Ftvey’& cvexev,, rives dpxat ror ordgewr are : the. mate~ 
“ral final and efficient causes of revolutions. “ 


rd + oY . . a. 
@ mee ee . eo. . . » of = 


‘p 2. + wept Fis, “Fn ruydooper elpniree. - — ; * | ° 
" Sc, in what he has said about ioe ior y and 3 ncov in the previous 
‘chapter. ” ana mt a 


2. 4 al 8 alria: xal dpyai rév, seavhocu,,50ep airol re duariberra oe elpn- 
a pivor, rpdroy ral wept Ter hex Oren, fo ori pip bs: tip dpe ide ‘dara Toy 
 yovow ; oboat, fore & ds whelous.’ mee Eee 

The seven causes are xépdos, rep, SBps, $éBos, Smepox, kara- 

” Ppdmors, abfqois wapa v3 dxddcyor, Or, according. to. another way 

of reckoning -(@dAov rpérov),;’ other’ elements; -partly| the: same, and 

partly different, ‘are added, viz. ¢pdelo, SAryepia, puxpéras, dvopoedrys. : 

-: -Ag@-often happens. both .in.-the -Politics (¢p.-bk.-iv. c:.1) and in 

the Ethics (cp. vii. ¢c.. 1-10) of Aristotle, ‘the order: in ‘which: the 

_ Cases are at first enumerated is not the order in which they are 

' aiferwards discussed ;° the latier is as follows: SBpis, aiptos, Tigh, 
taxepoxt, oBor, narappéoott? the rest retain their original place- 

“"wepl visv NexOérray.” ‘To be taken closely with rds elpqudséw xpderos, 

‘in the manner which I have described, ‘and about the things which 

T have déscrited, 3c, alps and sas} to’ which rots ontree (§'8) 


Dot a-f fit isa tetm™ yg. mol Ty 
also refers.“ no - 
a ae ae tolig lowe ead acme A SC 


Q. 5.4: Bday bao, 7 fy oe serrate OEE ere 7 
6C: sboraireas tebrd, : . They. areythe yame.and not hs nammea- The 
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love -of ‘gain-seeks gain for itself, the love of. honour is Jealous 
éf honour bestowed upon others.’ = 

Bed pexporara, 7 ne <> 
“ $c. ris xivijoees. Cp. below, c. 3. 7 10, fre dud ni saps poxpdyr 
Adyes 8e srapa puxpdy, Ere wodAdes AavOdvei peyddn yowopudrn ‘ierdBaos rey 
vouiper, Srav sapopec. td pixpdy «.t.A. for the. explanation of the - 
term. » | . ies 

: eminem yp Sg re Beeps Me ~ "3.4. 
. This and the revolution: in. Rhodes mentioned below (§ 5) ap 
pear to be the same with that of which a more minute but: some- 
what obscure account is given in. c. &.:§-z—-mentioned here as 
illustrating fear and contempt; in c. 5,-as-‘showing that revolutions 
arise from the evil behaviour of demagognes in democraciés; two 
accounts of. the same event.taken from. different. points.:of. view, 

but not: inconsistent with each. other..: Rhodes was ‘transferred 
from.the alliance of Athens to: Sparta -in-412,.and remained the 
ally of Sparta until after the. battle of Cnidos in the year 394 B.c: 
when the people, assisted by the Athenians, drove out the notables 
who were afterwards restored by the help of Teleutias the a 
Lacedaemonian s.c. 390. Diod. Sic. xiv. 97; Xen. Hell. i iv, 8 _ 
Whether this latter revolution can be ‘identified with the dean 
oraois mentioned by Aristotle i is uncertain. _ 

: “Bed ‘ras. érepepopivas Bicas. Cp. infra.c. 5.§ 2, where the suits 
against the rich at Rhodes appear. to have been brought by private 
individuals ; also Thue. 3 iii, 70. 


Dyionparta Burp. 
Yet the destiuction Of the’ denidcracy’ ecems ‘hardly consistent 


with the preponderance which the Athenians ‘retained inl “Boeotiti 
uring: the nine years following the ‘Wattle’ of Oenophyta' (456), at 
the énd of which ‘time, and ‘not anti! after they had won the battle 
of Coronea (447), all the Boeotians regained their independence. 
{Thuc, i. 112.).. Compare as bearing on .Aristotle’s Knowiedge of « 
Theban history, infra c. 8. § rg, and note. . " 


" *  Meyoptaw [Inpceparla duepbdpr] 8s drattay ‘nal doopgies trrpbivieo, 8. §. 
‘Probably the same event mentioned infra c. 8: § 4, but apparently 
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not the same with the revolution in Megara, mentioned in Thuc: 
iv. 74, which occurred after, and in consequence of, the retirement 
. of the Athenians (s.c. 424); possibly the same with the occasion 
mentioned in iv. 15. § 15, when the government was narrowed. to 
the returned exiles and their supporters, . _ See on iv, 15.§ 15. - 


3. 5.-* “y Bpaxovoass spd tis Tadaves Tupavvidos, nn? 

SC. } Snpoxparia depOdpn. According to the narrative of Herod: 

: Vil. 185, thie yapdpos were driven out by the Syracusan populace, and 
* returned under. the protection of Gelon, to ‘whose superior force 
the. Syractsans- opened their. gates: ‘The destruction of the demo: 
cracy may. therefore be’ said. to: have- been caused by the violent 
conduct.-of the people towards the landowneis. . But if ‘so, the 
contradiction which Mr. Grote finds between the statements ‘of 
Hetodotus: and Aristotle. admits. of a reconcilement. “ See note on 
c. 43, vol. v, 286, original edit.. He thinks that for Gelo we should 
substitute - Dionysius, and ‘observes that the’frequent confusion of 
the two names was notéd’ oy Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiq: 
Rom. .viic¢ 1p. TE he Bee So 


3. 1 ; ‘ey éparr femmBlrres: 
~ Called’ , by’ Herodotus wit 170)" thé, greatest ‘dlaughtér of Gresks 
within “his Knowledge? "Diodorus, ‘the’ Sicilian,” (xi 52.°§° ‘s), 
apparently i in ignorance ‘of the geography of Italy, says that’ the 
Tapygian victors’ ‘ pursued the Rhegians into the town of Rhegium 

(a distance of about 200 miles), and entered with them ! a 


3. 7. Smporparla dyévero de wodsrsiae. ae 

“"" * 'Cp.'vi. 5. § x0, 12, where the “‘Tarentines are described | in a the 
present tense as -being under. a sort of wodsrela OF, moderate demo- 
‘gracy, $0, which they. probably reverted, at some time later than thas 
referred. to ‘in the text. -In. the. Syracusan expedition they were 
hostile to ‘the Athenians (Thuc.. vi, 44), 1 and are therefore not likely - 


. . 
. * . ’ ss . 
“a ee 6s - 4 494 t 
. oben , e La see fF ow oa ‘ wt 4 


at that time to have been a democracy. . soe yt 
8.9.7 a ap ht py ip el pi Aa 


ra ‘The meaning ofthe name Hebdomé was, unknown tothe Grecks 
shemselves., Th, victory. of Clegmenes. over the Argives .i is men- 
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tioned in Herodotus (vi. 76-83), Pausanias (iii. 4), and in Plutarch 
(De Mulierum Virtutibus, iv. 245 D). . In the narrative of the latter 
various plays on the number seven occur, which probably origin- 
ated in the word: 4836p. The number of the dead slain by Cleo- 
menes is said to have been 7777: the battle is said to have been 
fought on the seventh day of the month (eB8ény torapévou pyre, Ib.) ; F 
or during a truce of seven days which Cleomenes violated by 
attacking the Argives during the night, he arguing that the seven 
days did not include the nights, or, perhaps with better reason, that 
vengeance on an enemy was deemed preferable to justice both by 
Gods and men (Apophth. Lacon.’ 223 B). The word may have 
been the name of the wood mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus © 
and Pausanias (loc. cit.) or of some other place* called after the 
number seven ; but more likely of a festival held on the seventh day, 
which gave its name to the battle. 

" dwodopiver G9d EXeoucvous cord. Read in the English text ‘the 
Argives, after their army had been cut to pieces? - 7 


| cal dy ‘Abjvae Srugodrron welt ob props Dhdrrovs drone Bab x8 dx B27. 
narahsyou orparetectas im’ row Aaxenabe wihepor. 

The. mardhoyox éxkuréy mentioned in Thuc. vi. 43, eal Tourer 
"Abqvatan piv abréw Boar werrasdows piv ea) yDuot dx aradsyov, and 
elsewhere, Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 1, in which the Ores, or lowest of 
me four classes, were not included. 

éx xaradéyov. Every one was obliged to take his turn in thé 
order of the roll, and no. substitutes were allowed, because the 
number of soldiers willing to offer themselves was not sufficient. 

. bwb viv Aaxavule sdiener, As in the Syracusan ‘expedition, to 
which the word drvxetrrew chiefly refers: Cp "Thnes WB. 37. wt oho we 


* sshadeow lp rie dabpur yoopiven. en "8.8. 

Most of the extant MSS. are in favour of giatpes. "But dxépes, 
which is the reading of the old transiator, is not wholly inde- 
fensible. The meaning may be that power falls into the hands of 
the few, either when the poor become more numerous, or when 
properties increase ; the extremes of want and of wealth coexisting -‘ - 
fn ‘the same state: The two cases are really opposite aspects of 


the’ same phenomenon, ‘when the citizens become more and more 
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divided into rich and poor.’. The.  angement from the more. difficult 
reading is in favour of éxsper. : , . 


3. 9. . dv "Opes. sue Gg : - .. ae ne 
A later name ‘of Hestiaea i in Euboea, or rather (Strabo X.-p. 446) 
of an Athenian city established i in the time of Pericles; on the ‘same 
site, to’ maintain coritrol ‘over ‘Buboea. -After the’ fall of Athens it 
passed into’ the hands of Sparta’ and received ‘an oligafchical « ‘con- 
stitution, reverting’ to’ ‘Athens in‘ the year 377. Probably at this 
time ‘xarehiOn § Edeyipxla.” For another reference to Hestiaea, ‘whiclr 
hever entirely lost its old name 1¢ (Pansan. vii. - Pe 592),'s see c. 4. .§ 4" 


3. 10. _pdhor e odderds Joxor.. 

, oiberds i is taken in the text as the genitive of value, If this way 
of explaining the word ‘is rejected as unidiomatic, or rather, not - 
likely to be employed ‘when according to the. more, familiar idiom 
otferds. would be governed by fpxor, we may adopt, the ‘emendation 
of Bekker’s and Edition, da gies, = ee! 7 


3.1%. —olov Tpofqvlas *Axauol ounpenoay ZiBapey, dea # s)elous of “axa gers 
— pevos €&éBadov Fods Tpofyvious Sbev so Eyos guriBy roi "ZuBaplrass.. — 
_. The foundation of Sybaris. (B. c, (i720) 3 is recorded i in Strabo vi. 
p..: 263, but nothing i is said of the joint occupation of the place’ by, 
the. Troezenians: nor ‘of the” curse. ~ The fall of Sybaris i is attri- 
buted to a very ‘different’ cause ‘in. a. gossiping’ story told by 
Athenaeus xii. p. 620, of a Sybarite having beaten his slave at the 
altar to which he fled for refuge. A rather fabulous : account of the 
war between Sybaris and Croton, in which Milo the athlete figures 
as a sort of Heracles, is given by Diod. Sic. xii. 9. ! 


3. 12. nal dy Bovplous ZeRapiras rele swouhoury. aeieae. 
¢ Sc. doraciacey or some similar word gathered from the preceding 
“ sentence. For a more detailed ‘though ‘not “very trustivorthy nar- 
rative ‘of the ‘event ‘feferred to, ‘see Diod: Sic,'xi: 90; ‘xi, 10, 11. 
‘Thurii being founded on the site ‘of Sybaris, the Sybarites who 
Joined in the colony tiatnrally looked upon the country as thelr own. 


. e 
tee se Ss of roo wes . do oe a veces 


38. 12.- “Tapaioa 82 Zaplove imodebinerss Uéneree ral elrol.._ 
'. This, which ,is one: of the. blackest ‘@ories in Greek history, is 
narrated at length. by . Herodotus yi 38... The | Zancleans, had 
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invited Hippocrates tyrant of Gela to assist them against Anaxilaus . 
tyrant of Rhegium, but were betrayed by him and delivered over 
to the Samians. 


Lvpaxovows pera ra ruparmncad rovs Eivous nal rovs psobopspous woNiras 3. 13. 
wowoduercs €oraciacay cai els pany §rBor. 
Another instance of the danger of incorporating foreigners in a 
state. The foreigners in this case were the mercenaries of Hiero 
and Gelo. After the expulsion.of Thrasybulus they were allowed 
to remain in the city, but deprived of political privileges. The 
narrative of their revolt, of their seizure of Acradina and Ortygia, 
and of the troubles which followed the attempt to drive them 
out in the ill-fated island of Sicily, is to be found in Diod. 
xi. 72 f 


- pat *Ayherodiri ie Kahabewr a cmroixous eEtreoor id rovrev v of 3. 13. 
wreioro abtér. ’ 

airéy is to be taken with of sAcioro:, which is in partitive appo- 
sition with “Ap¢eroNtraz. The event referred to cannot be shown 
to have any connexion with the revolt of Amphipolis during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 105). Nor do we know ‘of any 
other event which corresponds with the account given either here 
or in c. 6. § 8 where the revolution is spoken of ‘as an insurrection 
against an oligarchy, made by the aid of Chalcidians’ who had 
settled in the place. But an oligarchy could not have existed 
under the control of Athens; nor would a democracy be likely to 
have joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 


cracid{oves & dy pey rais Shsyapytas «.t.d. ; 8. 14. 
‘There are other differences besides those of race which divide 
cities. There may be two cities in one (c. 12. § 1g), both in 
oligarchies and democracies.” This general reflection is intro-— 
duced awkwardly amid the special causes of revolutions in states. 
But a similar confusion of general and particular occurs in several 
other passages; e.g. iv. 4. § 22 ff. 


. wabdwep eipyras apérepor, 3. 14. 
Probably c. 1. §§ 3, 4. 
VOL. I. o 
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8.15. Kododemoe xai Noreeis. 
That the Colophonians and Notians were torn by dissensions 
may be gathered from Thucydides iii. 34. 


83.35,  paddAo» Sqporexol of rdv Lleapaa olxouvres rév vd dorv. 

The great power of the democracy at Athens dated from the 
battle of Salamis; and as the sailors were the lowest class of 
citizens, naturally the Piraeus was its head-quarters. Liberty was 
saved by the fleet in the days of the Four Hundred; and when 
driven out of Athens by the thirty took refuge at the Piraeus, from 
which it returned victorious. — 


| 4.1, . ylvovras pév ody al erécess ov wept puxpay GAN’ éx puxpav. 
Do not wars or revolutions always or almost always arise from 
a combination of large public and political causes with small 
., personal and private reasons? - Some spark sets fire to materials 
previously prepared. If Herodotus overestimates the personal and 
private causes of great events, does not Thucydides underestimate 
them, explaining everything on great principles and ignoring the 
trifles of politics to which Aristotle here directs attention? . The 
course of ancient or of modern history taken as a whole appears 
to be the onward movement of some majestic though unseen power}: 
when regarded in detail, it seems to depend on a series of accidents. 
The Greek was a lover of anecdotes ; and for him this gossip about 
trifles had a far greater interest than the reflections of ‘Thucydides 
upon the course of human events. (See Introduction, vol. i. p. xcii.) 


4.1. poeréBadre yap 9 wodsreia xr, 
. The same story is told with additions and embellishments by 
Plutarch ‘ Praecepta gerendae reipublicae’ p. 825 C. 


' 2. "Ser wpoodapBdvorres rods dy rG xolirespars Beataclacay wdvras, 

Here as infra c. 6. § 8 the word &eoraciacay may be causal and 

active, ‘they took the members of the government to their respective 

sides and so split all the people into factions.’ (Cp, xaracracudeo- 

6a v. 6.§ 14). Or as in the English text (taking d:acracid{e, 

like oracid{e, as a neuter) ‘they then drew all the members of the 
ruling class into their quarrel and made a revolution,’ 
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- Sore nal rd ey airf pexpdy dudprypa dvddoydy dare mpds ra dv rois 4. 3. 
drrors pépeoey. 

The argument is that the beginning is half the whole, according 
to the old proverb, and therefore that an error at the beginning 
is equivalent to half the whole amount of error. The proverb is 
again cited, Nic. Ethics i. 7. § zo. . 


nai ey Aedcpois dx xndeias yevopuévns suaopas dpyh sxacay éyévero rey 4. §- 

_ This narrative, like the story of the Syracusan affair, is told, but 

in a more romantic manner, in the passage of Plutarch quoted 
above (Praec. geren. reip. p. 825 B) and also by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xi. 5. The narrative of Plutarch contains the names of the 
persons concerned, Crates and Orgilaus, and is therefore probably - 
taken not from Aristotle but from some other source. rté» ordceor 
«.v.X., the sacred war to which another origin is assigned infra in. 

§ 7. See Essay on Contributions of Aristotle to History. 


nai wepi MervAdjony 8¢ €£ éxudAnpor ordoews yevouéms woddGy dyévero 4. 6. 
Gpxi xaxiew xat TOU wardpou Tou apis "AOynvalous, ev @ Idyys Zhafe rv 
swiuy atrée’ Teuoddvous yap tay eumdpey twis xaradimdvros bu0 bvya- 
sipas, 5 weprsabeic nai ov AaBdv rois vidow abrov Adfavdpos fpf rijs 
ordceess xai rovs ‘AGnvaious wapafuve, péfevos dy ris wéhews. 

No mention of Doxander occurs nor is there any hint of this 
story in Thucydides (iii. 2 ff.). The revolt of Mitylene is ascribed 
in his narrative entirely to political causes, and was long pre- 
meditated. The only point of coincidence between the two 
accounts is the mention ‘of the proxenus, who is said in Thucy- 
dides to have given information to the Athenians. They are not, 
however, necessarily inconsistent :. for Aristotle may be speaking 
of the slight occasion, Thucydides of the deeper cause. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the silence of the latter. He may 
have known the tale, but may not have thought fit to mention it, any 
more than he has recorded the singular episode of the suicide 
of Paches in the public court on his return home, recorded by 
Piatarch iv. 8 (Nicias 6). There is also an omission in the account 
of Aristotle which is supplied by Thucydides. For the proxenos 
who gave information to the Athenians is afterwards said to have 

02 
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-repented, and to have gone on an embassy to Athens petitioning 


4.7. 


for peace (Thucyd. iii. 4). Such stories as this about Doxander 
have been common in modern as well as in ancient history ; they 
are very likely to be invented, but may sometimes be true. 


Mnason, according to Timaeus,. was “the friend of Aristotle 


(Athenaeus vi. p. 264). 


4. 8. 


9 ey "Apel wavy Bounds ettonipjoare éy rois Mndtxois. 

- Kecording to Plut. Themistocles c. 10 Aristotle narrated that ‘at 
the ‘time [of the battle of Salamis]: when the Athenians had no 
public resources the council of the Areopagus ‘gave to each sailor 
a sum of eight drachmas and thus enabled the triremes to be 
manned.’ Whether such a statement. was really to be found in 
Aristotelian writings, perhaps in the Polities to which it is com- 
monly ascribed, or whether Plutarch is confusing the more general 
statement of Aristotle contained in this passage with information 


which he had derived from some other source, is uncertain. 


4. 8. 


currover {pay moijoa 1p oherelay. oo 
" Cp. iv. 3; § 8, ddryapyuds ney ras ourrovurépas “rad ‘Beonorxwrépas, 


ras Od dvetuévas: kat podaxds “Snporucds, SC. ‘sroAtrefas. : gurrovos Means 


4. 8. 


the more highly pitched note given by the’ ‘greater tension of the 
string, and hence the stricter and | more rigid form of government. 


. 6 pavrexds Bydos yersueves airios ris. rept Sadapiva pins ra} Sa Tavrns 
Tis Hyepovias Sia 7h xara @ddatray Sovaper, 71» Snpoxpariay icxuporépay 
dwolnge. ; 

, Od ravrys, SC. Tis vlene, ‘ by 1 means. of this victory.’ 

_ Tis iyepovlas, Sc. alrios yeniperos. 8 ny nord Oidariar divas fol- 
lows ris Syeporlas. , 

 Plut., Arist. 22 says that after. the battle of Salamis Aristides 
extended the right of ‘voting to the fourth class. He had already 
mentioned in c. 13 that many of the higher classes had fallen into 
poverty ;:. they: would therefore have. been: degraded but for this 
extension. The merits and sufferings ‘of all classes in the war 
were a natural. justification of.such a.measure. .The nobility and 
the common péople. vied with one ‘another in their defence of 


’ 
ed 
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Hellas against the invader. No element lay deeper in the Hellenic 
character than the sense of superiority which all Hellenes acquired 
in the struggle with Persia. 


wepi rihy €y Mavruveig pdyny. 

Le. the first battle of Mantinea (419 B.c. described by Thuc. 
v. 70-74) in which, though the Argive army was defeated, the 
1000 chosen Argives (doubtless belonging to the noble families) 
remained unconquered, and cut their way through the enemy. 
There is nothing in the account of Thucydides inconsistent with 
this statement, though he naturally dwells more on the influence of 
Lacedaemon in effecting the change of government (Ib. 81). 


4.9. 


éy Zvpaxoveas 6 Sipos akrws yerdpevos rhs vixys TOU woAduou Tou mpds 4, 9. 


*AGnvaious éx soXcreias es Snpoxpatiay peréBader. 

These words are not in perfect accord with the statement of 
Thucydides that the Athenians were unable to cope with the 
Syracusans because they had a form of government like their own, 
Thue. vii. 55 ; but they agree with Diod. xiii. 34 fin., who says that 
the extreme form of democracy was introduced at Syracuse by 


Diocles after the overthrow of the Athenians. Nor is Thucydides. . 


quite consistent with himself; for the overthrow of the Athenian 


expedition was effected by the aristocratic leader Hermocrates and 
by the aid of Corinthians and Lacedaemonians, (See Essay on Con- 
tributions of Aristotle to History.) 

na) dy ApBpaxig. | 

See note on English text. Ambracia is said to have been 
founded by Gorgus, who is described by Antonin. Liberalis (i. 4. 19 
ed. Westermann) as the brother of Cypselus (cp. Neanthes apud 
Diog. Laert. i. 98, who says that the two Perianders were decyl 
dAsAaus): by Scymnus (454) he is called his son. Periander is 
supposed by Miller (i. 8. § 3) to have been the son of Gorgus ; but 
this is conjecture. Whether there was any real connexion, or 


4. 9. 


whether the stories of relationship arise only out of an accidental 


similarity of names, it is impossible to determine. 


ol dvedpens airies. 
- *Who are the causes of the power of a state:’ cp. supra, 


4, 10. 


4. 13. 
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§ 9, 6 Sjpos alrios yerduevos rijs viens. .The elements of strength 
are also the elements of danger. 


ord pév yap eLanarnoavres . . . dpxovow airév RTA, 


I.e. when fraud is succeeded by force or the old fraud by a new 


‘one. To take an example from Modern History, as the presidency 
‘of Louis Napoleon was succeeded by the coup d¢fa/, and ended in 


the plébisctte by which he was made Emperor of the French; or as 


‘in ancient history the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero was acquiesced in 
after a time by their Syracusan subjects. 


. oto: éxt ray tetpaxooley riv djpor lendryce, ddonorres roy  Baoi\ea 


_ xpiwara wapége. 


5. 3. 


Cp. Thuc. viii. 53, where Peisander demonstrates to the Athenian 
assembly that their only hope lay in the alliance of the Persian 


king. - 


Pevodperes. - 
‘ Having once told’ thé lie’ which, it is inferred, was detected. 


nat éy Py puabopopdy re rp of Enpayeryod éndpefor, ‘nal éxévoy 


‘ drvo8.Bévat rh dpeidduera role tpinpdpxas’ ol 8d did ras érefepopivas dixas 
payxdobqoar ovordvres xarchioas rie fjpoy. 


‘The demagogues gained influence over the assembly by procuring 
pay for them: [probably they obtained the money for this purpose 
by not paying the trierarchs]. These were sued by their sailors or 
other creditors, and, not having been paid themselves, were unable 


, to pay others; ‘so in self-defence they overthrew the government,’ 


: Such appears to be the meaning of this Passage, & lie. amplined 
;.on which po light is thrown from other sources. - 


- The revolution here mentioned would seem to be the game as 


_ that which has been already referred to, supra, ¢.: 3. § 4. . The 
onda Dl ote Geofepopinee Bene ovens in both Pages. 


narediby 3a ra) bo ‘Hpachelg 6 Sauos. 

Probably the Heraclea of Pontus founded by the Megarians i in 
B.C. §§9. The poems of Theognis imply that already in the sixth 
century s.c. a democratical party existed in the mother-city. Nine 
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places bear the name of Heraclea. The Heraclea in Pontus is 
the most important of them and may be presumed to be meant 
when there is no further description as here or in c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


 é» Meydpots nareh6y Sqpoxparia, 5. 4. 
Cp. supra c. 3.§ 5. 
4} rds spooddous rais Aetroupyiais. 5. 5. 


Some word containing the idea of diminishing has to be supplied 
from avaddorous mowerres. 


Demagogues like Cleon, Lysicles, Eucrates, Hyperbolus, Cleo- 5, », 
phon, were of a different type from Peisistratus or Periander, and 
equally different from Hiero and Gelo or Dionysius the First. 


Three reasons are given for the frequent attempts to establish 5. 8. 
tyrannies in early Greek history—x) there were great magistracies 
in ancient states; 2) the people were scattered and therefore 
incapable of resistance; 3) the demagogues were trusted by them, 
because they were supposed to be the enemies of the rich. 


Ileciorparos oracwcas wpos rous wedcaxovs, 5. 9. 
According to the narrative of Herodotus, i. 59 ff., Attica was at 
this time divided ‘into factions, that of the inhabitants of the plain 
led by Lycurgus, and of the sea coast by Megacles, to which was 
added a third faction of the inhabitants of the highlands whom 
Peisistratus used as his instruments. He was restored to the tyranny 
by a combination of his own adherents and those of Megacles 
against the inhabitants of the plain. 
Ceayions ty Meydpas. 5. 9. 
Theagenes is mentioned in Thuc. i. 126 as the father-in-law of 
Cylon the conspirator; and in Arist. Rhet. i. 2, 1357 b. 33, a8 an 
example of a tyrant who like Peisistratus had asked for a guard. 


Asevocies xaryyopae Aadvaiev. . 6. 10. 
Cp. Diod. Sic. (xiii. 86, 91, 92) who narrates how Daphnacus, 
having been elected general by the Syracusans, failed to relieve 
Agrigentum and on the motion of Dionysius was deposed from 
‘his command. 
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5.10. «x THs watplas 8npoxparias. 
The same phrase is used in ii 12. § 2 where Solon is said to 
have established 4 srarpwos Snpoxparia, the ancient or traditional 
democracy, ‘the good old democracy,’ as opposed to the later and 
extreme form. 


5.11. dxos 3¢ rou 7 ph yivecOas Hh} rou yivecOas qrrov rd tas puAdds pépew 
rovs dpyovras, GAAd pi) srdvra roy Sipay. - 

rou p2}) yiverOat, SC. Kuptoy roy Sijpoy ray ycpoy = ‘a remedy against 
the people becoming master.’ That is to say, when the magistrates 
. were elected by the tribal divisions the power of the people was 
not so great as when they voted all together. 

When the larger units of government or representation are broken 
up into very small ones, local interests are likely to be preferred to 
the general good, and local candidates for office take the place of 
better men—a nation ceases to be inspired. by great political ideas, 
and cannot effectually act against other nations. On the other hand, 
if England, or France, or the United States were represented in the 
national council only as a whole, what would be the result? Aris- 
totle might have replied. that a.state is not a° state in‘ which 
30,000,000 of people are‘united under a single government, or are 
represented in a single assembly,-having no other connecting links; 
nor yet when they are subdivided into parishes: cp. vii. 4. § rz. - 

These are extremes by which a principle may be illustrated, but 
no one would think of accepting either alternative. The question 
which Aristotle here touches has a modern and recent interést to 
us, and may be put in another form: ‘ What should be the area of 
a constituency?’ Some considerations which have to be kept in 

view are the following: 1) The facilities of locomotion and com- 
munication; 2) The habit or tradition of acting together among 
the natives of a country or district ; 3) The question of minorities— 
should the aim of a constitution be to strengthen the government, 
- or to give a perfectly fair representation of all parties, opinions, 
places? 4) The greater opportunity of a political career afforded 
by more numerous elections and smaller bodies of electors; and, 
on the other hand, 5)’ The greater independence of the representa- 
tives of large constituencies ; and 6) The advantages or disadvan- 
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tages of local knowledge and of local interests have to be placed in - ' 
the scale. We may conclude that in so far as the political life of 

a country is affected by the area of representation, it should not be 

so extended as to interfere with the power of common action ; nor 

so localized that the members of the national assembly cease any 
longer to think in the first place of great national interests, 


ai & ddcyapyias peraBddAoves 8d Bo pddiora tpdwous rots havepw- 6. 1, 2. 
sdrovs ... yes 8e nal 4 €£ Ddwv apy) crdcews Siahopds. 

According to c. 1. § 16, ev pév yap rais SAcyapyias éyyivovra: 800, fre 
apis dAAjdous ordas nal Es} xpis roy dipor there are two modes of 
revolutions in oligarchies,—1) That arising from dissensions among. 
the oligarchs themselves; 2) that arising from dissensions between 
the oligarchs and the people. The order of the two is reversed in this 
passage. The first which is here the second is generalized into ‘ that 
arising from those outside the governing body’ (4 ¢¢ dAw», § 2), under 
which four cases are included (see Introduction). To éa pér (§ 1) cor- 
responds grammatically pd\scra 8¢, which introduces one of the cases 
of ordocs arising ¢€ dw although the leader comes ¢£ airis ris SAcyap- 
xtas. The other mode of revolution from within is discussed at the end 
Of § 5 xvovvra: 8éx.r.A.; with which the second main division begins. 


dy Naf AvySaus. 6. 1. 

For a silly story about a bargain over some fish which is said to 
have been the origin of the revolt led by Lygdamis at Naxos, see 
Athenaeus viii. 348 who derives it from the Nafies modereia in the 
so-called ‘ Polities’ of Aristofle. 


Exes 82 nad § Uf Daw doy) ovicews Suapopde. 6. 2. 
Goettling would interpret Druw as=DAuw § rod wAg6ous which 
is harsh. The conjectures airée and d\AjAes seem, at first sight, to 
simplify the passage, as everything from pddsera & in § 1 onwards 
would then apply to the same mode of ordews (§ ¢£ airée): but 
Aristotle in § 3 expressly distinguishes the «fwopos who are not 
in the government from the oligarchs, and therefore a revolution 
begun by them could not be described as arising ¢{ d\Apiew or 
df aivéw. 


6. 3. 
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oloy ¢vy MavcaXig. 

In vi. 7. § 4 Massalia is described by Aristotle, ‘peahiog 
probably of a later period, as having enlarged the narrow oligarchy 
by the admission of new citizens. The oligarchy thus became 
more like a wodtreia (wodcruxesrépa éyévero 4 GAcyapyia). 


The difference was settled, not by throwing open the govern- 


_ ment to a lower class, but by the admission in greater r numbers of 
' members of the same families. 


6. 5. 


6. 6. 


ray év ri wodcrelq, 
Here the members of the governing body, see note on c. 1. § 10. 


€y sois rptdxovra "AOnvnow of wept Xapudéa toxvoay Tous Tpidxovra 
Snpaywyourres, xal dy rois rerpaxocioss of wep) Spimyor. | | 

From Xenophon’s Hellenics ii. 3 we might be led to infer that 
Critias was the leading spirit of the thirty, but in Lysias contra 
Eratosthenem § g6,p. 125, we find that the name of Charicles precedes 
that of Critias among the leaders of the more extreme party. 
Charicles and Critias are also named together among the vonobiérat 
whom the thirty appointed in Xen. Mem. i. 2.§ 31.5 | 

It is singular that the leadership of a party in the 400 should 
be ascribed to Phrynichus who ‘was late in joining‘the attempt 
(Thuc. viii. 68) and was soon assassinated (c. 92). He was how- 


ever a man of great ability and is said by Thucydides to ‘have shown 


6.6. 


extraordinary energy when he once took part. 
xal é» Soats ddeyapyxias oby otros alpoiwra: ras dpyas €£ dv of dpyovrés 
eiouy. uO 
The people will’ always be able to elect those members of the 
oligarchy who favour their interests. The representative depends 


: upon his constituents, and must do their bidding. The remark of 


6. 6. 


Aristotle is true, and admits'of several applications. Yet the . 
opposite reflection is almost equally true, that the popular repre- 
sentative easily catches the ‘esprit de corps’ of the society in which 
he mingles, and of the order or assembly to which he is admitted. 


Seep év ABide ountBaven, - - ot 
We cannot be’ certain whether these words illustrate of éshiros & 
6 djpos or & Sipos only. That the membership of a club should. 
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have been the qualification for an office of which the election was. 
in the hands of the people is remarkable (see note on § 13 infra). 


nai Srov rd Siaornpia pi) ex Tov wodrrevpards dati’ Inpaywyovrres yap 6. 7. 
mpos Tas xpicess peraBddXoves rH woNsreiay. ) 

Compare ii. 12. § 3, where Solon is said to have established the.. - 
democracy by appointing the courts of law from the whole people. 


yivovras 8¢ peraPodal rijs dAcyapylas nal Gray dvaddowct rd Bia (evres 6. 8. 
doedyas. 
So Plat. Rep. viii. 555 D. Compare also infra c. 12. § 17. 


Hipparinus, the father of Dion, was the chief supporter of 6.8. 
Dionysius (Plut. Dio c. 3), who married his daughter. 


Kal é Alyisy 5 viv mpafw viv apie Xépqra apdtas évexelpyce pera- 6. 9. 
Badety ry» wodsreias. 

Probably the well-known general Chares who flourished between 
‘367-333 is here intended. He was a man who, in spite of his 
disreputable character, contrived by corruption to maintain a great 
influence over the Athenian people in the decline of their glory. 

Of the transaction here referred to nothing more is known. 


&a Towdrny alriay, 6. 9. 
SC. dd rd avakécas ra Bea rovs eiwdpous (avras doehyéis. DS 


éré piv ob» édmiyapovel rs xunix, ri 84 Diéwroves rd noud Ebay apis 6. 9. 
dbrods crociud{ovew 4 oSros § ol apis rovrovs payduevos xéwrovras, 

abrovs==‘ the government, or the other oligarchs, from whom the 
‘theft is made”. 

ebras=‘the thieves or peculators’ ‘The revolution arises in two 
ways, from the attack either of the thieves upon the government, 
‘or of the government upon the thieves. 


polar vj row dy Aanctalpen yepioren. 6. 11. 
Le. the election of the Elean elders, besides being an election 
‘out of certain families (8wacrevrinq), resembled that of the Lace- 
daemonian elders who were chosen but ‘in a ridiculous fashion’ by 

the whole people. See ii. 9. § 37. 
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6.12. Timophanes was a Corinthian general, who was about to be- 
come, or for a short time became, tyrant of Corinth. He was slain 
either by the hand (Diod. xvi. 65), or at the instigation, of his 
brother Timoleon (Plutarch, Timoleon, Cc. 4). 


6. 13. . ray wep) Xipov. 
- o@dpor is found in all the Greek MSS. and in the old Latin trans- 
_ lator. It shews at any rate the faithfulness with which they copied 
an unmeaning reading. por which is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions is an ingen‘ous conjecture of Schlosser. Simus, if he be 
the person ‘mentioned. in Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 241), was a 
_ Larissaean.who betrayed Thessaly to king Philip. 


6. 13. ey "ABvdp emi rey éraipioy by? fy pla la } "Iduddou, . 

The name of Iphiades occurs in Demosthenes (in Aristocratem, 
p. 679), where it is said that his son was, or ought to have been, 
given up as a hostage to the Athenians by the town, not of Abydos 
but of Sestos. It will be remembered that at Abydos (supra c. 6. 
§ 6) some of the magistrates. were elected by the people from a 
political club. The manner in which he is spoken of would lead 
us to suppose that Iphiades was tyrant of Abydos, and that by the 
help of his club he had overthrown the oligarchy. 


. * Ne 


8. 14. Of the gteat Euboean cities Chalcis and Eretria, as of 80 9 many 
other Hellenic states which were famous in the days before the 
Persian War, little is known. We are told in bk. iv. 3. § 3 that 
the Chalcidians used cavalry against their opponents, and there is 
an allusion in Thuc. i. 15 to the ancient war between Chalcis and 
Eretria which ‘divided all Hellas,’ again mentioned by Herod. \ v. 99. 


6. 1g. «pir B de Of Baus vor! ‘Apxbv. | 

“The only Archias of Thebes known | to us was an oligarch, who 
betrayed the citadel of Thebes to the Spartans, and was afterwards 
himself slain by Pelopidas and his fellow conspirators. _ An oligar- 
:Chical revolution could not therefore: be, said .to have arisen out of 
-his punishment. Yet the uncertainty of the details of Greek history 
in the age of Aristotle should make us hesitate in assuming a second 
person of the name. The mention of .Heraclea in juxtaposition 
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with Thebes may suggest that this is the Heraclea not in Pontus, 
but in Trachis. Cp. note on c. 5. § 3. 


éfudXoveixnoay avrovs. 6. 15. 
Const. preg. = doveucnivres é8ioxoy. The infinitive 8e6j0a: helps 

the construction of avrovs, ‘ They carried their party spirit against 

them so far.’ 


dd 1d dyary Seoworiuds eivar ras Sdeyapyias . . .  év Xi dAsyapyia. 6. 16. 
The Chians in the later years of the Peloponnesian War were 
governed by an oligarchy: cp. Thuc. viii. 14. The island was 
recovered by Athens under the Second Empire, but again revolted 
in the year 458. The population is said to have been largely com- 
Posed’ of merchant-seamen, supra, iv. 4. § 21. 


rodddnas yap rd raxCir mpiror slagya . . : robe. péoovs.. - ° Ory. 
is an accusativus pendens; ‘Often when there has been a certain 
qualification fixed at first ... the same property increases to many 
times the original value,’ etc. 


- perros did rabréy ddiyos. 7. 1. 

"The exclusiveness of aristocracy and oligarchy is equally the 
ruin of both, though arising in the one case from the fewness of 
men of virtue and good manners, in the other from the fewness of 
men of wealth and birth. 


" rapberles (Ze rie Spoler yp ors). 7.3. 

. According to the legend the’ Partheniae were the progeny of 
Spartan women and of certain slaves or citizens of Sparta called 
éxewwaxra, They had in some way incurred the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy or inferiority.. The fertile imagination of ancient writers, 
who were clearly as ignorant as ourselves, has devised several ex- 
planations of the name: they were the children of Spartans who 
remained at home during the Messenian war and were made 
Helots (Antiochus of Syracuse, fr. 14 Miller Fr. Hist. Gr. vol..i 
p. 184); or of Helots who married the, widows of those who had 
fallen in the war (Theop. fr. 190. Maller i. p. 310); or of the 
youngest of the army who had not taken the oath to remain until 
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the war was finished (Ephor. fr. 33 Miiller i. p. 247), and were sent 
home to beget children. 


7.2. Avoavdpos. 


For the narrative of the later life of Lysander and of his attempt 
to open the Spartan monarchy to all the Heraclidae of whom he 
himself was one, and of his overthrow by Agesilaus whose ‘claim to. 
the kingdom he had previously supported, see Plutarch’s Life of 
“Lysander, 24-26. 


7.3. . Kuvddur 6 rv éx én’ "Aynoide ovorncas énlécow én rods Irapridras. 
For a very curious account of the conspiracy of Cinadon, to- 
which he was instigated by a desire to become one of the Spartan. 
peer see Xen. Hell. ii, 3. §§ 4-11. - 
én’ "Aynodde if genuine must mean ‘against Agesilaus” and (less 
directly) against the Spartans.” 


7.4.  Oidop ds xal rotro x rijs Tupraiou motoews rijs eahouperys Eivopias. 
See Bergk Frag. 2-7, p. 316. 7 


7. 4-, Hanno is mentioned by Justin, xxi. 4. He is said to have lived 
_ “in the time of, Dionysius the younger about the year 346 and to 
have attempted to poison’ the senate and raise an insurrection 
among the slaves. Being detected and taken he was crucified with 
his family. I | 
7.5. taita yap al wolcreial re weipioras peyrirai nai al soddal rép xodov- 
poe dprovoxpariéy, 

‘ravra refers to rd dk0, democracy and oligarchy. -The great 
difficulty is the combination ‘of the many and the few; not ‘of 
virtue with either, except from the circumstance that it 60 ) rarely” 
exists: ‘cp. iv. 7. 3,4, andc 8.§ 8. 7 4 


7.6. - Buashipoves yap rie deopofonivay wohsraiSe ol dpveronpartos roby, a 
Sa robr’ cols al pév Frrow al 32 paddrow péorpos airéw. ras yip dmo- 
Onetoas pier xpie riv Onepxier Sperenparias sadotow, rhe Ui sple 
70 wAROos wodcsrelas.. eet 

" goirp and ba rotre have been taken as follows: :)* ‘ Aristocracies 
differ from what are termed :polities inthe number of elements 


ee ee ce - 
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which they combine (supra § 5), and the nature of the combination 
makes some of them more and some less stable.’ The words 
which follow return to duadépover: ‘there are such differences ; 
for those of them which incline more to oligarchy are called 
aristocracies, those which incline to democracy, polities.’ 

2) rovre and &4 rovro may be thought to refer rather to what 
follows than to what precedes. ‘ Aristocracies differ from polities 
in that polities include numbers, and because of this difference 
some of them are less and some of them more stable, some inclin- 
ing more to oligarchy or the government of a few, others to polity, 
which is the government of a larger number.’ 

Susemihl takes the whole passage nearly in the same manner : 
3) ‘Aristocracies differ from the so-called polities in this respect 
(Le. in having the three elements of d9y0s, wAotros, dper} instead of 
the first two only), and for this reason, the former of these two 
kinds of governments (atrév) are less stable and the latter more s0.: 
For those which incline rather to oligarchy are called aristocracies, 
and those which incline to democracy are called polities; and for 
this reason they are safer than the others: for the greater number 
, have more influence, and because they have equality they are more. 
content.’ Polity has only two elements, while aristocracy has 
three. The 3gnor being one-half of the polity but only one-third of 
the aristocracy are better pleased with the existing government and 
therefore less disposed to revolution. 

This way of explaining the passage gives an excellent sense. 
But the words al pé» §rros, al 34 padAov, are partitive of abrée, which 
refers to al dpcroxparias and cannot therefore be applied al pév paddor 
pérpos to timocracies el 82 Srrov pdeuyos to aristocracies. The passage 
is ill written and inaccurately worded, though the general meaning 
is tolerably clear, namely, that there is often an ill mingling of 
constitutions, which in various degrees seek to unite numbers and 
wealth, and that of the two, numbers are the safer basis. 


ewlfa 34 ri clpgpsiver dy Govpie. 7.9. 

Se. the tendency of the constitution towards the prevailing 
earns pe Ot An 7, as a Thal from aristocracy towards 
oligarchy, followed by a reaction to democracy. 


7.9. - 
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¢v Gouplas. Thurii was founded in the year 443 under the pro— 
tection of Athens, and had nearly ceased to exist in 390. Yet in 
this short time it was subjected to at least two serious revolutions, 
1) that which is mentioned here from an oligarchical aristocracy 
into a democracy; 2) another revolution, noted infra § -12, by. 
which it passed from a polity into an oligarchy of a few families, 
whether earlier or later than the preceding, is unknown. °. It may be 
conjectured, but it is only a conjecture; that the narrowing of the 
aristocracy briefly alluded to in this passage is the same change 
with that which is afterwards mentioned more fully in § 12, and 
their overthrow which ensued may be further identified with the’ 
expulsion of the Sybarites soon after the foundation of the city. 
It may also be conjectured with considerable probability that the 
government of Thurii became an oligarchy at the time when the 
Athenian citizens were driven: out, after the failure of the ‘Syracusan 


. expedition. 


Ba py yap rd dd whelovos rypjparos elvas ras dpyas els éAarror 
peréBy cal els dpxeia melo, dia 8é rd rH xhpay SAqv rots reepipous ovy- 
xrncacba sapa rév wdpo0r. | 

. Lit. ‘For because the qualification for office. x was high and also: 
because the whole country was monopolized by the notables con- 
trary to: law, the qualification was reduced and the number of 
offices increased.’ Either the apodosis which is attached to the 
first member of the sentence belongs also to the second; or a 
clause answering to the second has been forgotten. The revolution 
at Thurii was a change from aristocracy or polity to democracy.’ 
The government had grown narrow and oligarchical, and the 
governing class had contrived to get the land into their own hands. 
But the people rose against the oligarchy, lowered the qualification, 
increased the number of offices, and got back the land. :- Two 
reasons are given for the rising of the people, 1) the increase of the 
qualification for office, and 2) the monopoly of land which had 


. ~passed into the hands of the notables.. «© + ws" 4 5: | 


For, els dpxeia wrele, cp. ii. 11. § 14,08 Sov jul) puxpda wdus, 
solerurdrepov shelovas peréxew résv dpyéy, nal Squorixésrepow” xowdrepdv re 
ap, cabimep clropey, wal xdd\Moy éxacroy dworeXcirat résv abréy Kal Garroy, 
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ére bid 1d wdous ras dporoxparicds wodsreias ddcyapxinds elas paddov 7. 10. 
«7A. 

Aristocracies are in fact more oligarchical than aristocratical, 
and ‘the few’ are always grasping at wealth. Cp. infra, c. 8. § 16. 


3 Aoxpey wks. 7. 10. 
The mother of Dionysius the younger was Doris a Locrian 
woman, and when expelled from Syracuse he was received by the 
citizens of Locri in a most friendly manner, but he afterwards availed 
himself of their good will to impose a garrison on the town. They 
ultimately drove out his garrison [Diodorus xiv. 44, Justin xxi. 2 
and 3} 


8 ey Snpoxparig obx ay éyévero, ob dy dv dpurroxparig ed pepsypéry. 7. 10. 
But why not? Aristotle seems to mean that no well-governed . ~ 

city would have allowed one of its citizens to marry into the family 

of a tyrant or would have entered into relation with him in 

consequence: or perhaps that in a democracy or well ordered 

aristocracy the marriage of a single citizen could not have become 

@ great political event. 


omep curécBawey én’ "AGnvaiev xal Aaxedaipoviey. 7.14. 
We may paraphrase this rather singular expression, ‘In the days . 
when. the Greek world was divided between the Athenians and 


- Lacedaemonians.’ 


wapadoyiferas yap 9 dcdvoa on” abrir, Rowse ° coburnisis Mes. 8. 3. 
ts’ abrév, 8C. tiv Sanxaver. 


. copurrints Moyes=65 cupée, or ‘ acervus.’ 


T§ pd ddixcis  &g 
” and the following are causal or instrumental datives after tua rd 
« xpaoba. .The article is to be continued with the second m} 
QBexeiv. 
' op Tobe hyepomneds abrése elodyew als ry wedsreias. - 8. 5. 
For the expression of a similar spirit acting in a wider field and 
giving a mythological origin to the traditional policy of Rome, cp. 
Tac. Ann, xi..34: ‘Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Athenien- 
VOL. 1. P 
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sibus fuit, quamquam armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alieni- 
genis arcebant? At conditor nostri Romulus tantum sapientia 
valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, dein cives habuentt,’ 
and the real speech of Claudius (given by Orelli and Nipperdey in 
their editions). 


8.6. gore yap Sowep dypos Ady ol Spot, Ud wal dv robrots éyytyrowras Bquc- 
peryol sroAdus, Sowep eipyras wpérepovr. 
fn, sc. Sray wiciovs Soi. | 
Somep eiprra spérepoy refers only to the clausé, &3 ml. . . wod- 
Adus as will be seen from the comparison of c. 6, § 6 (demagogues 
in an oligarchy) where nothing is said about equals in an aristocracy 
becoming a democracy. 


, 8.9. ply srapednpéva: xal abrods. . 


The construction is spiy ris Gadoveucias nepali nal abrovs (6c. 
rovs tw), Somep rovs Doves. 

abrots may be either the subject or the object of mapeAnpera, 
with a slightly different meaning. Either * before the spirit of con- 
tention has also carried away or absorbed them,’ or, ‘before they 
too have caught the spirit of contention.’ 


8.10. -rov ruyshwares Tou Kowou Td wAjibos. 


i.e. the amount of the whole rateable | property. The object i is 
to preserve the same number of qualified persons, when ‘the wealth 
of a city has increased or diminished. __ 


8.10.  cuphépa rov rynparos éxurxonciv rou cowou 13 windos xpis 13 waped- 
6d» xatd toGrov tay ypdvor, dy doas pdr xddros riptora nat’ dnauréy, 
K.T A. 

The words xara roiros riv xpévor, though somewhat pleonastic, 
have a ‘sufficiently good sense. The government is to compare 
re present with the past value of property at that time, i.e. with 

the property serving as a qualification at the time when the 
change is occurring (eiwoplar. sopiopares yryvopéoge). ‘The words 
are placed after xar’ dnavrie by Susemihl following the authority of 
William of Moerbek, but the meaning is thus over emphasized. 
. With nar’ énavrie repeat nar’ dnavriy Emoxowey 2.7... 


‘ 
2 ome weet ee -- 
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dy Bqpe wat ddcyapxig nal povapy lg xai wdoy wodcrela. 8. 12. 
nal povapyia is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. sdog wodsreig=not ‘every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 
form of government.’ (See note on text.) 


ras wapacraces avrey, 8. 12. 
=rovs wapacréras, ‘their followers’ or ‘ followings.’ 


rots (évras douphdpes pis riy wodsreiay. 8. 13. 
As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9.§ 24. _ 


rovrou 8° dxos rd det rois avrixespivas popins éyxepifew ras wpdfes nal 8. 1 4. 
ras dpxds. | 

In this favourite remedy of ‘ conservation by antagonism,’ which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


povayes Se cal dvBéxeras Sua civ: Sqpocpariay cai dpurroxpariay, el 8.17. 
ToGTO Karacxevdcesé ris. 

Touro, 8C. v3 pi) dwd risw dpyéw xepdaivey, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. 


dvriypata cark pperplas nai MSyous nal Gudas ribicbecar. 8. 19. 
Aéxes are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. § 5, Saipyvras 
piv yap Srevas al wiae ol piv card gudas al 82 card polpas al 3% xara 
Abxous’ nal Apyovres df indore pips dpeorixacw. The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
si via 


ph pévow vas argoes pi wouis dvaddcrous, dAdA pndd Tods napwods, 8. 20. 
8 dv» dvlass row wodsree Navbdves ycywdyevor, 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which the rate increased in proportion 
to the amount assessed. Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
P 2 
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Dionysius contrived in five years to bring the whole property of 
his subjects into his treasury. Cp. also vi. 5. § 5. 


8.20. «dy ris iBpicy rév eirdpuy. els rourovs, pel{o ra émrima elva fh dy 
odav abtév. . 
The construction is d& rs d8picg rwd opdy airey; but whether 
obo avréy refers 1) to ol eSropo: or 2)* to rovrovs, i.e. rovs éxrdpous, is 
. hot clear. 


¢ 


8.20. unde wrevdwwn f} pcs rdv avréy KAnpovopeiy. 

-. - Cp. Mill, Pol. Econ. Bk, v. c. 9. § 1, where he urges, much in the 
spirit of Aristotle and Plato, ‘that no one person should be per- 
mitted to acquire by inheritance more than the amount of a 
moderate independence.’ | 


‘9.1. rpia 8€ rwa xe} Zyew Po 

In this passage, which has the appearance of a digression, 

Aristotle is still speaking of the preservatives of the state. 

See the summing up, § 5. . 

Cp. Rhet. ii. 1, 1378 a. 6, rot pév ody abrovs civas msorovs rovs Néyovras 
4 1. Tela €or ra atria’ rocatra ydp dors 8: & sucrevoper efw réev drodelEewr. 
gore 8€ ravra ppdvncts xal dperi) xai etyna: also Thuc. ii. 60, where 
Pericles claims «tvoa, ppdynows, dpery as the proper qualities of a 
statesman: «xairos ¢yol rowotr@ dvdpl cpyifecGe bs ovderds clopas foowy 
elvat ywdval re rd Sdovra eal ‘pureeias tavra giddroXis re xal ypnudrey 


1: Kpelogoyr . . 


9.1. Sivauy rép épywr tis apxiis. 
=‘ administrative capacity,’ ‘ power to do the duties of the office.’ 


9.2. wis xpi sroseiobas Thy Sialpeow. 

In this passage (cp. infra w&s ei sroveiobas viv alpecw) the words 
aipeors and dcalpeccs are used almost indifferently, the latter adding 
to the idea of choice or selection another shade of meaning 

‘discrimination or separation from others,—‘how we are to dis- 
criminate in the choice.’ 


- ors brdéyerat x.r.A. : , 
Dependent on some more general idea to be supplied from 
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dnopnoeey ay ris. ‘ May not the reason be that those who have these 
two qualities are possibly wanting in self control?’ 


dshés 84, doa dy tois vopors Ss cupdépovra A€youey rais wodcreias. 9. §. 
We need not suppose any allusion to a lost part of the Politics, 
or to a special treatise called ‘ ol »ézo.’ ‘The meaning is that ‘ enact- 
ments in the laws of states which are supposed to be for their 
good are preservative of states.’ rote sdpas =‘their laws,’ the 
article referring to woAcrelass which follows. 


ol 8 oldpevas radrny elvas piay aperny. 9.7. 

rairyy, 8C. rd ddsyapxérarey (or Bqporiéraror) elva: gathered from 
the preceding sentence. 

Those who consider that rigid adherence to the principles of the 
existing constitution, whether democracy or oligarchy, is the only 
object worthy of a statesman, carry their theory to an extreme. 
They forget that ‘happy inconsistencies’ may be better than ex- 
tremes. The Offortunist may do greater service to the Republic 
than the Jnfransigeant. 


xabaxep pis. 9. 7. 
Cp. Rhet. i. 4, 1360 a. 23, Ady Be 1d tnd olecion Pbeipecbar, Sri 
ele ris Bedriorns wodereias al Das waca: eal anépeva: wai dmcrevdpervas 
Pbelporras, olov Snpoxparia ob pdoow dmapiom doGencripa yivera: Sore 
rédor ff als Seyapylar, DAL eal dxcrewopiry olla, Sowep ea § 
ypuméme tal § coipsérys ob pdvow decipeva Epyera: ele vd picor, dd nal 
ogdipa ypuwd yedpeva § ocpd otra dcariberas Sore pydd puaripa Soxeiw eivas. 


3d rip Srepoxdy aad ry Dera raw dvarriae. 9.7. 
‘On account of the excess (cp. above da» dwsreisy) and of the 
defect of the opposite qualities.’ 


ovpBaives 34 robro nal wep ras Eas wodsrelas. 9. 8. 

Daz is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the 
sense of ‘likewise.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 4. § 3, spés rd ras Dias 
vixvas Zyew, where Dict = ‘which we are comparing with the 
virtues ;’ and Pol. vii. 10. § 10, d&cceeiy rau DAge olaiav. 


der’ Eyew. 9.8. 
Sore is bracketed by Bekker (snd edition) without reason ; it is 
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found in all the MSS. and in point of Greek is unobjectionable ; 
cp. Hep) Puyfs ii. 1, 412 b. 25. § x1, gorse 88 ob 1d aGroPeBAnxds rip 
Wuyny 1d durdues by Sore (Hy, adda rd Zyor. 


9.9.  Oelpowres rois xa trrepoxiy vépors. 
Sc. rovs eixépous 4 rd wARGos. -‘So that when they destroy either 
party by laws “carried to excess [or possibly ‘by laws based on — 
superior power ’] they destroy the state.’ 


O.11. péyoroy 3d wdvrev . .. rd wadeverOas wpis ras wodsreias. 
Cp. Rep. iv. 423 E, ravra . . . wdvra Gaida, cay 1d Acyspevow dy 
péya duddrrect, paddov 8 avr peyddov ixavdy, zi roiro; ep. rip 
wadeiay, hy 8 dye, nal rpopny. 


9.11. viv ply yap ey vias Gpyvoves ‘xai rp Snup xaxdvovs Eropas «al 
Bovdetoen 6 ts dy Zye xaxdy,’ 

The habit of taking a formal oath of hostility may be illustrated 
by an Inscription containing an agreement between certain Cretan 
cities -— | 

Gpyve . . . Geovs savras xal wdcas, pi) pay é¢yd woxa trois Avrrios 
xaos dpomeci» pare réxvg pire payarg pyre dy vurt pyre wed épépay nat 
onevole 8 ri xa Suvapat raxoy | 7G wohes 1G rév Avrriay, 

The inscription is given in Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. 
p. 106. 


9.11. xph od wal EwodapSdvew nai SwoxplvecOas rovvarriov. 
‘To have the notion and act the part of one who does no 
wrong, not necessarily implying a mere profession or simulation, 
as c. 1]. § 19 infra, dAAd rotro pév Sowep trdbcow Bei plvev, ra F 
Dra rd piv woeety rd 8é Boxeiy twoxpurdpevoy rov Bacduxdy xadés. 


9.13. viv & dy pév vais dAcyapyias ol rév dpydvrer viol tpuddow «1d. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii, 556 D, ras layne dvip wimms, Phimsivos, sapa- 
rayGels dp pdyy wrovoly domarpodyxdri, woddds Cxovrs odpxas ‘Drorplas, 
Ba dodparéc re eo) deoples peorée wd 


O.15. ‘elsd xputev.’ 
Probably geri is to be supplied. The words do not agree with 
any known passage of Enripides. 
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wpos Bonbeaay riv xd rou Snpov. 10. 3. 

‘The assistance which arises from i.e. is necessitated by the 
people.’ Such we must infer to be the meaning from the parallel 
clause éml rods yrepiyous which follows. 


Toig émteinéict. 10. 3. 
‘The good’ in the party sense, i.e. the higher classes like the 
aya6oi of Theognis 32 Bergk and elsewhere. 


Besides the three accounts of the origin of monarchy given in 10, 3. 
i. 2. § 6 (the patriarchal); and iii. 14. § 12 and infra § 7, 8 
(election for merit), and iv. 13. §. 11 (the weakness of the middle 
and lower classes), we have here a fourth in which the royal 
authority is said to have been introduced for the protection of the 


aristocracy against the people. 


Supra, c. 5. § 8, Aristotle speaks of tyrannies arising out of the 10. 5. 
need which democracies felt of a protector of the people against 
the rich before they became great (84 rd py peyddas elvas rds wédas) ; 
here, when they were already ‘increased in power,’ (ff0q réw wd\cov 
nitqpevev). But the discrepancy is verbal. For the terms greatness 
and littleness might be used of the same states at different periods 
of Greek history. 


ol Spo. 10. 5. 
Not ‘ the democracies,’ but ‘ the peoples in different states.’ 


Pheidon, 2 legitimate king of Argos, tenth or sixth in descent 10. 6. 

from Temenus, called by Herodotus (vi. 127) a tyrant, who gave 
the Peloponnesians weights and measures. He is said to have 
driven out the Elean judges, and to have usurped authority over 
the Olympic games. According to Ephorus fr. 15, Miller i. p. 236, 
he recovered the whole lot of Temenus and attempted to reduce 
all the cities once subject to Heracles. He was at length over- 
thrown by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians. 


Phalaris, according to Arist. Rhet. ii. 20. § 5, 13893 b. 8 ff., was 10. 6. 
elected by his Himerian fellow citizens general and dictator of 
Himera. -It was on this occasion that Stesichorus told the story 
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of the Horse and his Rider. Phalaris has been generally called 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and it is possible that his power having 
begun in the.one city may have extended to the other. 

Panaetius is mentioned in c. 12. § 18 as having changed the 
government of Leontini from an oligarchy into a tyranny. 

For Cypselus, who came into power as the representative of the 
people against the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae from which he was 
himself sprung, see Herod. v. 92. 


‘10.8. Soxep Ké3pos. 
‘In the common tradition Codrus is supposed to have saved’ his 
country ini a war with the Dorians by the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life; ° here Aristotle implies that he delivered Athens from 
slavery by his military services. 


10.8.  édevbepdoarres Somep Kipos, . . 
' who delivered the Persians from the Medes. See infra, § 24. 


10.8. s«ricavres xépay, 
‘Who have settled a country.’ 
xri{ay xépay is said like crifex sduy, with a slight enlargement o} of 
the meaning of the word. | 3 


10.8.  Sowep of AaxeBaiporiuy Baridele. _ 
Referring, probably, not to the Lacedaemonian kings generally, 

who cannot be said to have added, except in the Messenian Wars, 

to the territory of Sparta, but to the original founders of the 


monarchy. 


10.8.“ Manedévwr. 
Such as Perdiccas L, Alexander I. (Herod. viii. 137 ff), Arche- 
laus (Thue. i ii, 100), Philip the father of Alexander the Great. and 
others. 


10.8." ‘Modorrésy. - ' 
Cp. infra, c. 11. § 2, where the moderation of the Molossian 
monarchy is eulogized. Lo, 


10. g. Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2, duapipoves 82 whciorer 6 pév yap rupayvos 
td davrg cupphdpow cxomei? & 82 Bacieis rie dpyopiver’ ob 4p éors 
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Bacire’s 6 py abrdpens cai sao ros ayabois treptxor & 8 rotoiros 
ovterds mpogdeira’ ra abédpa oty airg péy obx dy axowoin trois 8é 
dpxopévacs:—in which the ideal conception of royalty maintained 
in the Politics also appears. 


7d Lepeav8pov xpds OpacvBovdory ovpBovdcupa, 10. 13. 
See note on iii. 13. § 16. . 


6 péy ydp “Appddus. 10. rg. 
Sc. éwédero, to be supplied from ray éribéceey, or from éweribevras 
(supra, § 14). Cp. Thuc. i. 20, vi. 54-58. The account of Aris- 
totle agrees in the main with that of Thucydides, but there is no 
mention of the critical question raised. by the latter, viz. whether 
Hippias or Hipparchus was the elder son of Peisistratus. The 
Peisistratidae are loosely spoken of as the authors of the insult, and 
the punishment inflicted is assumed to be the punishment of a 
tyrant. But the language of Aristotle is not sufficiently precise to 
be adduced on either side of the question. _ 


éeBovAcuoay 8¢ nai epdvdpy v6 dy "Ap Bpaxig rupdwy. 10. 16. 

Mentioned above, c. 4. § 9, where, not inconsistently with the 
account here given, he is said to have been attacked by conspirators, 
although the conspirators failed in attaining their object, for the 
people took the government. 


% Apurrou rou purpou. 10. 16. 
Probably Amyntas the Second who flourished in the generation 
which followed the Peloponnesian War and succeeded after a 
struggle to the Macedonian throne B.c. 394, from which how- 
ever he was deposed but afterwards restored by the help of the 
Spartans. 
Derdas the prince of Elymia his kinsman, and at one time his 
ally, is probably the conspirator here mentioned. 


§ 8d @Xfewou bd Havoariov. 10. 16. 

The only direct allusion to Philip which is found in Aristotle 
except Rhet. ii. 23, 1397 b. 81, asl wédcw apie 7d OpBalove Sucives 
Sdeawes els viv “Arrixgy, Sr: al wpiv Bonbjcas ele Concie Eflov, bnécxato 
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dy drorov ob el didrs xpociro xal éxicrevor ph Sjvovow. To Alexander 
there is none. 

The murder of Philip by Pausanias occurred at the marriage of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus 8.c. 336. The mention of 
the circumstance shows that this passage, if not the whole of the 
Politics, must have been composed later than the date of this 
event. " 

The story here referred to is narrated more fully by Diodorus 
(xvi. 93). According to his rather incredible narrative Attalus 
was the uncle of Cleopatra whom Philip married in 337 B.c., 
‘and he had a friend also named Pausanias of whom the assassin 
Pausanias was jealous. Pausanias the friend of Attalus being 
abused and insulted by his namesake, sought death in battle, and 
Attalus, to revenge the supposed insult to his friend, invited the - 
other Pausanias to a banquet and outraged him. When Philip 
could not or would not punish Attalus, Pausanias turned his anger 
‘against the king. Nearly the same story is told by Justin ix. 6° 
and Plutarch Alex. c. 10. 


10.16.  xat 9 rou elpodyou Evaydpg 1G Kuzpig. 

Sc. 4 éxl6eots, Etaydpg is governed by the éwl in ériéeows. The 
story is differently told by Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Miller i. 
p- 295).' According to his account the eunuch Thrasydaeus got 
Evagoras and his sons into his power by inducing them to make 
assignations with a young maiden, who was the daughter of 
Nicocreon, a revolted subject of Evagoras. According to Diodorus 
(xv. 47) the name of the eunuch who conspired was Nicocles; 
but the name is probably a confusion with the son of Evagoras 
who succeeded him. Isocrates in his ‘Evagoras’ throws a veil 
over the whole story. Thus our four authorities all disagree with 
one another. 


10.17. | Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, reigned in Macedonia 413-399, 
and had two wives,—the name of the second was Cleopatra, the name 

’ of the first is not mentioned. He seems to have thought that he 
would prevent quarrels in his two families if he married a son dnd 
daughter out of each of them to one another. For Archelaus see 
‘Thue. ii. 100 and Plat. Gorg. 470, 471; -for Arrhabaeus (or 
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Arrhibaeus) the enemy of Perdiccas, as he was afterwards the enemy 
of Archelaus, see Thuc. iv. 79. Of Sirra, which appears to be the 
name of a woman, nothing more is known. The occurrence of the 
name in this passage has suggested a very ingenious emendation in 
the words of Strabo, bk. viii. c. 7. p. 327, 9 StAdrmovu pirnp rou *"Apivrov 
Eipudians “Ippa 8¢ Gvydrnp where read Evpudixn Zippa 8é Ovydrnp. 


(Dindorf.) 
é 10. 18. 


Cotys was assassinated in 358 s.c. by the brothers Heraclides 
and Parrhon called also Python, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 659. According 
to Plut. Adv. Coloten 32 and Diog. Laert. iii. 31 they had been 


disciples of Plato. 
10. I9. 


roddot 82 nal dad rd els v3 ciopa alaabiwa sAyyais épyobévres of per 
dképOecpay of 8 evexeipnoay as iBprobévres, nai réy wep tas apxds cal 
Bacvixds duvacreias. 

The first xal means that attempts were also made in con- 
sequence of personal ill-treatment of another sort, and the second 
eal that they were made not only upon tyrants, but upon magi- 
strates and royal personages. See also note on Text. 

In this passage, though speaking primarily of tyrannies, Aris- 
totle digresses into monarchies generally and oligarchies. _ 

évexelpqoay, 6c. Scapbeiper. 


TerOad Bas, 

It was Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who according to Strabo, 
bk. ix. p. 403, xiii. p. 582, and Pausanias iii. 2. p. 207 recolonized 
Lesbos. ‘The Penthalidae derived their name from him. 


6 & Ebperides dyadcwawer eludvros vs evrou els dvcediay rou ordparos. 

This story, which casts a rather unfavourable light on the 
character of Euripides, is alluded to in Stobaeus, Serm. 39. p. 237, 
Eiparidas évediLovros abrg reds ors rd ordya dvowdes Fv, woddd ydp, 
elev abrg, dwdpiqra ¢yxarecdm, i.e. Some one said to Euripides, 
‘Your breath smells.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘for many-things which 
might not be spoken have been decomposed in my mouth.’ 


Sowep nal wepi vas wodcreias wal ras povapylas. : 10. 21. 
We must supply wep in thought before posnpylas. It is inserted 


10. 19. 


10. 20. 


10. 21. 
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in the margin of P®. ‘As well in monarchies as in more popular 
forms of government.’ 


oloy Zépfny ’Aprandyys doBovpevos rv B:aBodyy ryv wept Aapetov, Gre 
éxpdpacey ob Kedevoavros Hépfov, GA’ oldpevos ovyyvocerOar Os dumnpo- 
pourra dia rd Secsrveiy, | , | 
- The Xerxes here referred to is Xerxes the First, cp. Ctesiae 
Fragmenta, Mepotxd § 29 (edit. Didot p. 51), "Aprasavos (sic) 8¢ péya 
sapa Repty Suvdyevos, per “Aowapirpov rov ebyovyou Kai avrou péya 
duvapévou Bovdevovras aveheiy Elptny, xal avatpovor, xal meiBovow ‘Apro- 
éptnr (sic) rd vidy ds Aapeiios (Sic) airéy 5 Erepos mais aveihe, Kal 
wapayiveras Aapeaios dydpevos imd ’Apramdvov els rip olxlay "Aprof<p£ou 
mod Body al drapvovpevos ds ovx ely Goveds rod marpés’ Kal dro- 
@vnoxe. According to Diod. xi. 69, Artabanus an Hyrcanian, having 
by a false accusation got rid of one ‘ofthe sons of Xerxes, shortly 
afterwards attacked the other son Artaxerxes who succeeded him, 
but he was discovered and put to death. Both these stories, which 
are substantially the same, are so different from the narrative of 
Aristotle that it is better not to try and reconcile them by such 
expedients as the placing od before éxpépace. The purport of 
Aristotle’s rather obscure words seems to be as follows: Artapanes 
had hanged: Darius the son of Xerxes who was supposed-to have 


. conspired against his father; he had not been ‘told to hang him 


10. 22. 


or he had been told not to hang him (for od xeAetcavros may mean 
either) ; ; but he had hoped that Xerxes in his cups would forget 
what precisely happened. 

Ctesias is several times quoted by Aristotle in the Historia 
Animalium but always with expressions of distrust, ii. 1. gor a. 
25, ili. 22. 523 a. 26, viii. 28. 606 a. 8; also De Gen. An. ii. 2. 
7364. 2, 


' Sap8andsradop. | ; 

A rather mythical person apparently the same with the Assur- 
banipal of the Assyrian inscriptions, a mighty hunter and great 
conqueror, who became to the Greeks and ‘through them to the 
civilized world the type of oriental luxury.. The story of his 
effeminacy is taken by Diodorus (ii. 23-27) from Ctesias and is 
again referred to by Aristotle in Nic. Eth. i. 5. § 3. 
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al 3¢ py dx’ dxeivou, GAX’ cx’ Ddov ye dy yéivocro dAnbés. 10. 22. 
For another example of a similar manner of treating old 
legends, see i. 11. § 8. 


hsosvcig te torépy Alay éréGero. 10. 23. 
See infra §§ 28 and 32. 


Sowep ol orparryovrres rois pordpyots, olow Kipos "Acrudyy. 10. 24. 
Aristotle in this passage follows a legend, differing from that of 
Herodotus who selected the tradition about Cyrus’ life (i. 95 ff.) 
and death (i. 214) which seemed to him the most probable. 
In Aristotle’s version Cyrus, not Harpagus, was represented as 
the general of Astyages. Of a misconception entertained by 
Herodotus, Aristotle speaks with some severity in his Historia 
Animaliun, iii. 22, 523 a. 17. 
ZevOns 6 Opge. "10. 24. 
A friend and acquaintance of Xenophon who recovered his 
small kingdom by the help of some of the ten thousand. He is 
mentioned in Anab. vii. 3, Hell. iii. 2. § 2, iv. 8. § 26. 


oloy “ApswBapl{dvg Mibpsddrns. 10. 25. 
According to Corn. Nepos Datames, c, 11, Mithridates the son 
of Ariobarzanes, a revolted satrap of Pontus, attacked not Ario- 
barzanes bat Datames the celebrated satrap of Caria. It does not 
therefore become less probable that he may also have attacked his 
own father; and the latter fact is confirmed by the allusion of 
Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 8. 4, Sowep Mibpiddrys viv warépa *ApsoBap- 
{dye wpodous. 
ols dxohevOeiy Sci riv Alavos twOunpu. 10. 28. 
‘There should be ever present-with hem the resolution of 
Dion.’ ° 


lnavdv aire. 10. 28. 
Sc. &. . , 
Ard Aanedaupdoves wi<eloras carédvoay ruparvibas. 10. 30. 


4:4, ‘ because one form of government naturally hates another.’ 
Cp. Thuc. i. 18, dredd 82 of re ‘Adyralan ripawe ual ol dx cas DAge 
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“EAAddos éwl wo nai xply rupasvevOeions ol wAcioros nal reAevraion, wAiy 
véy dv Zixedig, twd Aaxedatpoviey xarehvOncay: and Hdt. v. 92 about 
the Lacedaemonian hatred to tyranny. 


10. 30. xal Zupaxovor. 
This period of liberty and prosperity lasted for sixty years, 466— 
406, from the overthrow of Thrasybulus to the usurpation of 
Dionysius. But more is known of Sicily in the days of the tyrants 
than of the time when the island was comparatively free. 


10.31. xal viv 9 ray srept Asovvcror. 

The final expulsion of Dionysius the younger by Timoleon 
occurred B.c. 343 ; but it is the first expulsion by Dion to which 
Aristotle is here referring, B.c. 356, as the Politics were written 
not earlier than 336 (see supra note on § 16). We have thus 
a measure of the latitude with which Aristotle uses the expression 

wai viv ‘quite lately’ which recurs in ii. 9. § 20, nal viv é» rois 
"Avdpioss. 


10.31. of 8€ cuordyres abrav. 

Either 1) the same persons who are called olxeios ovordyres, or 
some part of them, ef everdvres being taken substantively =ol overa- 
overa, Or 2) airé»y may be understood of the whole people as if 
sodiras had preceded; ovordsyres would then refer to another band 
of conspirators who were not of the family. Bekker in his second 
edition has inserted «ar before airay without MS. authority. 
Susemihl suggests yerd. Neither emendation is satisfactory. 

The reign of Thrasybulus, if indeed he reigned at all except in 
the name of his nephew, as seems to be implied in this passage, lasted 
only eleven months ; see infra c. 12.§ 6. According to Diodorus 
(xi. 67, 68), who says nothing of a son of Gelo, he immediately 
succeeded Hiero, but soon provoked the Syracusans by his cruelty 

_ and rapacity to expel him. 


10.32.  Ascriorow 3¢ Alaw orparevcas, unSerrhs dy xal wpocdcBdr ray dijp07, 
dxeivoy UxPaaw duhbépy. 

This is a reminiscence of § 28. The emphasis is on é«Badér. 

Aristotle is speaking of cases in which tyrants were destroyed by 
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members of their own family. He means to say that Dion drove . 
out Dionysius who was his kinsman, although he himself perished 
more than twelve months afterwards when the revolution was 
completed. Or, ‘Dion did indeed perish (as I have already 
implied), but not until he had driven out his kinsman Dionysius.’ 


GdAd padAov v3 pisos, 10. 35. 
SC. xpyras re Aoyopxe which is supplied from the preceding 
sentence. 


Sous alrias elppxaper tijs re é\cyapyias, - 10. 35. 
sc. ris GOopas ris Sdsyapyias, understood from the general 
meaning of the preceding passage. 


ov yiyvovra: & &rz Bacticiat vor. ae | 10. 37. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13, a passage in which the gradual decline of royalty 


GAN’ dy wep yiyrevrat, povapyias [al] rvparvides padAos. 10. 37. 

The objection to the «al (which is found in all the MSS.) is that 
povapyia is elsewhere the generic word (cp. supra §§ 1, 2), including 
Bagcheia and rupamis. If we accept the reading of the MSS., some 
general idea, ‘wherever there are such forms of government’ must 
be supplied with yiyrevra: from Bavieias, ‘There are no royalties 
nowadays: but if there are any,’ or rather ‘ instead of them mere 
monarchies and tyrannies.’ Here ‘monarchies’ is taken in some 
specific bad or neutral sense opposed to Basveia. But a variation 
in a technical use of language which he was endeavouring to fix, 
but was not always capable of himself observing, is not a serious 
objection to a reading found in Aristotle’s Politics. 


pedia yép ¢yivere 4 xardvors. 10. 38. 
‘For their overthrow was casily effected.’ The imperfect graphi- 

cally represents the historical fact. 
§ wep MoXorrots Bacsieia. ll. 2. 


Cp. supra, c. 10. § 8. 
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11.2. . Theopompus is said by Tyrtaeus to have terminated the first 
Messenian War, Fr. 3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci :— 
“Hyerepp Bact Geoios pdy Ccordure, 
dy Sa Meoonmyy <tAopev eipvxopor, 
Mecorpyy dyabiy pty apovy, ayabyy 8é purevew* 
dud’ atriy 8 dudyxovr’ évveaxalden’ ern 
vodepens, aiel rahacidpova Gupdy fxovres 
_ alypyrat warépoy tuerépar marépes* 
elxoor@ 8 of per card wiova %pya dAurdores, 
devyov "1Oapaleov éx peydhev dpéwv. 
oi According to Plutarch, Lyc. 7, he increased the power of the 
Ephors, but he also made the fjrpa more stringent which forbade 
the people to amend or modify proposals submitted to them. oS 
In this passage the institution of the Ephors is attributed to 
Theopompus, but in ii. c. 9 it seems to be assumed that Lycurgus 
is the author of all the Spartan institutions: see note in loc. 


ll.s. yap yraors wiorw groves paAXoy wpds GAAnXous. 

..* * Cp, Thue, viii. 66 where the difficulty of overthrowing ‘the. 400 
is attributed to the uncertainty of the citizens as to who were Or 
Were not included i in the conspiracy. 


11.6, °xalrd rovs emBnpotvras del Gavepovs elvat nal 3 harptfec sept Opes. 
éxSnpourras is translated by William de Moerbek without any 
authority ‘ praefectos populi,’ apparently an etymological guess. 
-wepi Supas. Either *‘at his gate’ or ‘at their own gates. In 
whichever way the words are taken, the general meaning is the 
same, viz. that the people are not to hide but to show themselves, — 
11.8, “eal rb wévytas woul Tous dpyouévous, ruparmnxéy, Eres 7 Te Gedoxs 
tpégnrar. 
‘7 1) * Reading 7 re with Bekker’s second edition after Victorius : 
‘ Also he should impoverish his subjects that he may find money 
for the support of his guards.’ . Yet the mode of expression is 
indirect and awkward. If 2) we retain pyre with the MSS. we 
‘ must translate either ‘that he may not have to keep soldiers,’ for 
his subjects will keep them for him ; or, ‘so that a guard need not 


eS a - . = 
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be kept,’ because he will be in no danger on account of the 
depressed state of his subjects. Neither explanation is satis- 
factory; there is a balance of difficulties. 


avabnypara téy Kuyedidev x.7 2. 11. 9. 

See Herod. i. 14. 

Florence in the fifteenth century, and Paris in the nineteenth, 
witness to a similar policy. 


rev sepi Ldpov ¢pya [oAvxpdreia. 11. 9. 
Lit. and ‘ among’ or ‘of the buildings of Samos the works of 
Polycrates.’ Among these splendid works an artificial mountain con- 
taining a tunnel forming an aqueduct, a mole in front of the harbour, 
and the greatest temple known, are commemorated in Herod. iii. 60, 
but he does not expressly attribute them to Polycrates. 


cal 9 elobopd ray redér, olow dy Zupaxovods’ éy wivre yap éreow éni 11. TO. 
Atowvcioy ri» ovciay Exacay eloemvoyéva ovriBawwer. 

Compare a story equally incredible told of Cypselus in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics ii. 1346 a. 32: ‘Cypselus the 
Corinthian made a vow that if he ever became lord of the city he 
would consecrate to Zeus the whole wealth of the citizens, so he 
bade them register themselves, and when they were registered he 
took from them a tithe of their property and told them to go on 
working with the remainder. Each year he did the like; the result 
was that at the end of ten years he got into his possession all 
which he had consecrated; the Corinthians meanwhile had gained 
other property.’ » 

There are several similar legends respecting Dionysius himself 
recorded in the Oeconomics, such as the story of his collecting 
the women’s ornaments, and after consecrating them to Demeter 
lending them to himself, 1349 a. 14; or of his taking the money 
of the orphans and using it while they were under age, ib. b. 15; 
or of his imposition of a new cattle-tax, after he had induced his 
subjects to purchase cattle by the abolition of the tax, ib. b. 6. 
The fertile imagination of the Greeks was a good deal occupied 
with inventions about the tyrants; the examples given throw a 
light upon the character of such narratives. 

VOL. IL. Q 
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ll. 10.  Povropeven per rravrev, dvvapéveay 8é pddtora Tovray. 
Cp. note on text. 


ll.rr. nal ydp 6 Sipos elvas Botherat pévapyos. 
i.e. ‘for they are both alike.’ 


11.13. Ap yap 5 fdos, Sowep 7) srapoipia. 

Sc. dxxpovera, ‘one nail is knocked out by another’ = one rogue 
is got rid of by another. That is to say; ‘The tyrant finds in 
rogues handy and useful instruments.’ Such appears to be the 
application of the proverb in this passage. Yet the- common 
“meaning of it given in collections of proverbs is that ‘one evil is 
‘mended by another.’ Cp. Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Salutandum, § 7, 
pupia 8¢ nal Dra & re wowréy nat cvyypapéev nal droodpar xaradeifai 
go. éxav, mporievrev rd byalvey, rovro pév raparnoopat, os ph els 
GreiporoNlay rink peipaxiody deméoy por rd ovyypaypa Kal xudurevoper 
Dry Pr exxpovew tiv fror. ) 


11.13. adréy yap elvar pdvor dfioi rovovroy 6 ripavvos. 
Compare the saying attributed to the Russian Emperor Paul, ‘1 
‘n’y a pas de considérable ici que la personne & laquelle je parle, et 
pendant le temps que je lui parle.’ Wallace’s Russia, p. 280, ed. 8. 


IL 14. od6e» & drelbres poyOnpias. 
Sc. 6 ripayvos; or obey tnay be the nominative to ¢AAebres. 


11.16, els obs pév ody Spous . . . Hpovaar. 

The end of § 16 is bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd Edition (after 
Schneider). It is only a repetition of what goes before, the three 
aims of the tyrant being stated in a different order. 

Lo The rst in § 1g = 3rd in § 16. 
» and, wis 
grd , mand , 

The parallel words are either a summary or a duplicate. 

But there is no reason for excluding either of the two passages 
any more than for excluding the repetitions in Homer. Both 
.versions can hardly be supposed to have come from the hand of 
Aristotle, but they belong to a text which we cannot go behind. ~ 
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528 erepos oxeddy €€ évavrias Exes rois cipnpévors riy emipedevay. 11. 17. 
Literally, ‘the other manner of preserving a tyranny takes pains,’ 
i.¢. works, ‘from an opposite direction.’ 


dy qGvAdrrovra pévovy riy diva... .rovro pév Sowep oedbecw 811.18, 19. 
pévew, ra 8° Dda rd pev woueiy ra 82 doneiv iwoxpudspevoy 1d Bacduady 
xahés. 

Compare Machiavelli, who in his ‘Prince’ goes much farther 
than Aristotle in preaching the doctrine of ‘domg evil that good 
may come’ and of ‘keeping up appearances’ and of ‘fear to be 
preferred to love.’ ‘Let it be the Prince’s chief care to maintain 
his authority; the means he employs, be they what they may, will 
for this purpose always appear honourable and meet applause ; for 
the vulgar are ever caught by appearances and. judge. only by the 
event.’ (c. 18, Bohn’s Translation, p. 461.) Again ‘A prince 
ought to be very sparing of his own or of his subjects’ property... . 
‘To support the reputation of liberality, he will often be reduced 
to the necessity of levying taxes on his subjects and adopting every 
species of fiscal resource, which cannot fail to make him odious.’ 
(c. 16. pp. 454, 455-) And for much of what follows, infra §§ 20, 
25: ‘He should make it a rule above all things never to utter any- 
thing which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and 
piety; this last quality it is most important for him to appear to 
possess, for men judge more from appearances than from reality.’ 
(ib.) Again, cp. §§ 22,23 with Machiavelli c. 19. p. 462: ‘Nothing 
in my opinion renders a prince so odious as the violation of the 
rights of property and disregard to the honour of married women. . 
Subjects will live contentedly enough under a prince who neither 
invades their property nor their honour, and then he will only have to 
contend against the pretensions of a few ambitious persons whom 
he can easily find means to restrain. A prince whose conduct is 
light, inconstant, pusillanimous, irresolute and effeminate is sure to 
be despised—these defects he ought to shun as he would so many 
rocks and endeavour to display a character for courage, gravity, 
energy and magnificence in all his actions.’ Like Aristotle he 
advises that princes should practise economy and not overcharge 
the people with taxes; they should give festivals and shows at 
Q2 
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certain periods of the year and ‘should remember to support their 
station with becoming dignity,’ p. 476. Cp. Hallam, Mid. Ages i. 66, 
‘The sting of taxation is wastefulness. What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earnings of his labour yielded 
ungrudgingly to the public defence become the spoil of parasites 
and speculators?’ (quoted by Congreve). 


11.19. Bekker in his 2nd edition, following a suggestion of Schneider, 
adds els before 8epeds, but unnecessarily. 


11.22. The moderation here described in everything but ambition was _ 
shown by the elder Dionysius as he is pictured by Cornelius Nepos 
De Regibus c. 2: ‘ Dionysius prior .. et manu fortis et belli peritus 
fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime libidinosus, 
non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi singu- 
laris perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis. Nam dum id 
‘studuit munire, nallius pepercit vitae, quem ejus insidiatorem 
putaret.’ 

The second Dionysius would furnish a tyrant of the opposite 
type (§ 23), if we may believe the writer of the Aristotelian Polity of 
Syracuse, "ApwororéAns 84 éy +7 Supaxociay srolsreig cal cuvexas Gnov 
abrdv [Acoviccor riv vedorepoy| tof Ere dni jpipas dvevixovra pebveiv’ Bd 
‘eal dpBvermdrepor yeriobat ras Ses. (Arist. Berl. Ed. 1568, b. 19.) 


11. 23. Gate Bat rois ZdXors BovAovrus rovro movouvres. 
These words curiously illustrate the love of ostentation inherent 
in the Greek character. 


11.24. xaracxevd{as yap dei nal xoopety rw wie. 
Like Polycrates at Samos, Gelo at Syracuse, Cypselus and 
‘Periander at Corinth, Theron at Agrigentum, Peisistratus at 
Athens, 


11. 28. xoddoews. 
 Bracketed by Bekker in his and edition after Schneider. 
Certainly the word is not appropriate if taken with #A:clay, but 
‘TBpews may be supplied with rijs els ri» GAsclay from the preceding. 
11.30. dadéelpavren. -- 
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xarewdy upg paxerbat. 11. 31. 
Quoted in Nic. Eth. ii. 3. § 10, rs yaderdrepoy H80vn pdxerOar 
Cups, xabdsrep Gnoiy “Hpdedaros. 


For the arts of the tyrant cp. Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ quoted 
above, especially chaps. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23. 


paduora piv duchorépous trohapBdvew dei odoLerbas dud ray apxny. 11. 32. 
The consciousness that no other government could hold the 
balance between irreconcileable parties seems to have been the 
main support of recent French Imperialism. 


érs & abrdy Scaxeicba: xara rd GOos ros xadaes xpos aper}y § nulypnoroy 11. 34. 
Evra, xa) je} sownpiv ddX” sjperdonpor, - 

Cp. Machiavelli, Prince, c. 15. p. 453, in a still more subtle style 
of reflection : ‘It would doubtless be happy for a prince to unite in 
himself every species of good quality, but as our nature does not 
allow of so great a perfection a prince should have prudence 
enough to avoid those defects and vices which may occasion his 
ruin.” And again: ‘He should not shrink from encountering some 
blame on account of vices which are important to the support of 
his states; for there are some things having the appearance of 
virtues which would prove the ruin of a prince, should he put 
them in practice, and others upon which, though seemingly bad and 
vicious, his actual welfare and security entirely depend.’ 


Hat. vi. 126 gives the Sicyonian tyrants as 1) Andreas, 2) Myron, 12. 1. 
3) Aristonymus, 4) Cleisthenes. According to Pausanias x. 7. § 3. 
p. 814 Cleisthenes is said to have won a victory in the Pythian 
games z.c. 582. Grote (vol. iii. c. 9. p. 43) says ‘there is some 
confusion about the names of Orthagoras and Andreas. It has 
been supposed with some probability that the same person is 
designated under both names: for the two names do not seem to 
occur in the same author.’ Orthagoras, ‘speaker for the right,’ 
may have been a surname or second name of Andreas. Infra 
§ 12, Aristotle supposes the tyranny to have passed directly from 
Myron to Cleisthenes. 


Teelorparey iwopeival wore spocoxdnblvra Slay els “Apevow wdyov. 12. 2. 
According to Plutarch in the life of Solon c. 31 he is said to 
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have gone to the Court of the Areopagus intending to defend him- 
self against a charge of homicide, but his accuser did not appear. 


12.3. Cypselidae. 
- The addition in this passage appears to be incorrect. 
Cypselus go years. 
Periander 44s 
Psammetichus 3 _e,, 


77 

From these numbers how does Aristotle get a total - years ? 

Sylburg would change rpla nai éB8oujxovra into éxrd nai éB8opq- 
xovra. Giphanius would omit eal ‘rérrapa after rerrapdxovra. Suse- 
mihl would change rérrapa into #uov, which would give exactly 
the sum wanted. Goettling has a very farfetched and groundless 
supposition that the reign of Psammetichus was omitted by 
Aristotle in the addition, because he was only a commander of 
mercenaries and not of Cypselid blood. It might also be sug- 
gested that some of the reigns overlap in consequence of a 
tyrant adopting his successor as colleague. But a mistake either 
of Aristotle or his copyists is more likely. 
| All the MSS. read rérrapa or réocapa. 


12. §. srpedxovra «ai révre. 

Hdt. v. 65 makes the Peisistratidae rule Athens 36 years. 

Peisistratus seized the sovereignty in 560 B.c. and died in 527; 
he reigned 17 years out of the 33. Hippias reigned 14 years 
before the death of Hipparchus (514), and in the year gro, 
four years afterwards, he was expelled. 17+14+4 = 35. 

The whole period 560-510 is 50 years, 35° of actual rule. 
In the calculation of Herodotus there is a year more. From 
Thuc., vi. 54 we learn that even at Athens not 100 years after 
the event, there were erroneous ideas about the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae. 


12.6. Here the addition is correct. 7+10+1= 18, although the 
time assigned to Hiero’s reign does not agree with the statement 
of Diodorus (xi. 66) that he reigned 11 years. But why does 
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Aristotle omit Dionysius, whose tyranny lasted longer, and therefore 
afforded a better example? Dionysius I B.c. 405-367, Diony- 
sius II 367-356, and again 346-344, besides the shorter reigns 
of Dion and others, in all about 60 years. 


Bias. 12. 7. 
i.e. in any way specially applicable to that form of government. 


We may observe that Aristotle criticises the Platonic number as 12. 8. 
if it had a serious meaning: yet he omits spis av{nbeis, words 
which are an essential part of the calculation, after 300 dppovias 
wapéxeraz, (See Rep. viii. 546 C.) 


dud. ve rou xpdvou. 12. g. 
Sc. ri dy Bus ely peraBod} to be supplied from the preceding 
sentence. ‘And in what is any special change made by time?’ 
i.e. What has time alone to do with the changes of states? 


With ra p) dpfdueva supply ri or dd ri from rf dy ety above; cp. 12. 9. 
&4 ri’ alriay (infra § 10). ‘And why should things which do not’ 
begin together change together ?’ 


3a. ris’ alriay dx rauras els ry Aaxwmxny peraBddXcs ; 12. 10. 
Aristotle unfairly criticizes Plato’s order as if it were meant to. 
be an order in time. The same objection might be taken to his 
own use of the phrases perafddAew and peraBaivew in Nic. Eth. . 
viii. 10, where he talks as if states always ‘passed over’ into their . 
opposites :—the ‘passing over’ is logical, a natural connexion of 
ideas, not always historical. 


Gre 82 rupanvides ob Déyes obs’ el Eras peraBod}, obr’ el py Zovas, 13. 11. 
Sed ti’ elviary, aa) els wolay wodsreiay. 

1) “He never says whether tyranny is or is not liable to revo- 
lutions, and if it is, what is the cause of them and into what form 
it changes’—a condensed sentence in which cal is omitted before 
dea ris’ alviay, cle wolay wodcsreiay, 8C. Zovas peraBoAR. 

2) It is also possible and perhaps better, with Bekker in his 
second edition, to place a comma after the second offre: oft", «l py 
Jove, ds ris’ alriay, (It will be remembered that tyranny is the last 


13. 12. 


13. 12. 
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development of the Platonic cycle, and it is natural to ask ‘Why 
does not the cycle continue or return into itself?) The meaning 
may then be paraphrased as follows: ‘He never says whether (as 
might be expected) tyranny, like other forms of government, 
experiences a change, or if not, what is the explanation of this 
inconsistency ?’ 


) XapsAdov. 

According to Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 2 Miller) Charillus, as 
the name is also spelt in ii. 10. § 2, or Charilaus, as here, 
made himself tyrant during the absence of Lycurgus, who on his 
return to Sparta restored or introduced good order. The change 
which he then effected in the constitution of Sparta is called by 
Aristotle, who appears to follow the same tradition, a change 
from tyranny to aristocracy. 


éy Kapxnddn. 

Sc. rupawvis peréBadev eis dpsoroxpariay, Yet he says in Book ii. 
c. 11. § 2—‘that Carthage has never had a sedition worth 
speaking of, nor been under a tyrant,’ and a similar statement 
occurs ‘in this chapter (§ 14). Cp. also vi. 5. § 9, rovotroy 3¢ ra 
xpémov Kapynddmot wodsrevdpevcs plow xéxryvras row Sipor’ del ydp rwas 
éxnéurrovres Tou Snpou xpos ras weprounidas wocotow ebxdpovs xtA. To 
avoid this apparent contradiction St. Hilaire conjectures XaAxnddm, 
a useless emendation of .which there can be neither proof nor 
disproof; for we know nothing of the history of Chalcedon and 
not much of the history of Carthage. 

It might be argued that the text as it stands may refer to a 
time in the history of Carthage dcfore the establishment of the 
aristocratical constitution described in Bk. ii. c. 11, as he says in 
this very passage of Lacedaemon, § 12, that it passed from tyranny 
into aristocracy. But such a violent supposition is hardly to be 
assumed in order to save Aristotle's consistency. In § 14 infra, he 
calls Carthage a democracy. In ii. 11. § 5, he talks of it as 
having a democratic element. — 


12. rg. dromoy 8¢ xal rd Gdvat d00 wae elvas viv GAsyapyuxny, sAcvolay xa 


werqray, 
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Here as elsewhere Aristotle is really objecting to a figure of 
speech, Plat. Rep. iv. 422 E; viii. 551 D. It may be certainly 
said of a state which is governed by an oligarchy, with much more 
trath than of a timocracy or democracy, that it consists of two 
cities. 

Bekker inserts «al in his 2nd Edition—eowrevdpevos (xal) xararoxe 12, 17. 
{éuern, The addition makes no change in the sense. 


peraBaddovorw ovbev padrow ovdérore eis Snow § eis GAAny wodtreiay. 12. 78. 
Yet in iii. 15. § 12, Aristotle says that oligarchies passed into 
tyrannies and these into democracies. 


BOOK ‘VI. 


The greater part of Book vi. has been already anticipated in 
iv. There are also several repetitions of Book v. A few sen- 
tences may be paralleled out of ii. and iii. (See English Text.) 
The whole is only a different redaction of the same’ or nearly’ 
the same materials which have been already used; not much is 
added. The varieties of democracy and oligarchy and the causes 
of their preservation or destruction are treated over again, but in a 
shorter form. ‘The management of the poor is worked out in 
greater detail: the comparison of the military and civil constitution 
of a state is also more precise and exact. The magistrates re- 
quired in states are regarded from a different point of view: in iv. 
they are considered chiefly with reference to the mode of electing 
them and their effect on the constitution ; in vi. they are enume- 
rated and described, and the officers necessary to all states are 
distinguished from those which are only needed in certain states. 
There are several passages in which a previous treatment of the 
same subjects is recognized (1..§ 1, § 5,§ 8, § 10; 4.§ 1, § 15; 
5.§ 2; 8.§ 1). ‘The references seem to have been inserted with 
a view of combining the two treatments in a single work. 


1.2. dya re sept éxelvwy ef r+ Aowwdy 
seems to indicate the supplementary. character of this part of 
the work. 1) ‘As well as any omission of those matters (éxeivev) 
which have just been mentioned,’ i. e. the offices, law-courts, etc. ; 
or 2°) dxeivor may refer to the forms of constitutions [woArreéy}. 


14-6. Bekker in his 2nd edition inserts wept rd before Bovdevdpevor in 
§ 4, and érel before di in § 6 without any authority, both appa- 
rently in order to make the language smoother and more regular. 
But this is not a good reason for altering the text of Aristotle. 


ce ee ee ee ee 
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aury 8 dcriv fv xadovoi ries Odcyapyiay, 1 6. 
‘which they call oligarchy,’ is perhaps only an example of un- 
meaning pleonasm like the expression 6 radovpewos anp, Meteor. 
i. 3, 339 b. 35 ry» row xadoupévou ydAacros dicw, Pol. i. 8. § 10. 
But it is also possible that Aristotle here uses the term in the wider 
sense in which he has previously spoken of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy as the two principal forms of government under which 
the rest are included (iv. 3. § 6). Cp. note on iv. 8. § 1. 


cs) & asavra ravra. ; L 9- 
‘ All the democratic elements of which he has spoken generally 
and is going to speak more particularly,’ i.e. election by lot, 
elections of all out of all, no property qualification, payment of 
the citizens (etc., see infra c. 2. § §), ‘may exist in the same 
state.’ 


és dy pdoy +7] wodsreig ravry peréyovras éAcvbepias. 2.1. 
peréxovras, accusative absolute, or a second accusative after 
Ady eldbacw, the subject and object being nearly the same. 


Tour elvas Kat TéeAos, Kai Tour’ elvas +d Binasos. 2. 2. 
‘ That is also the end, and that is the just principle.’ 


etwep tou Soddou Gyros rd (Ap. 2. 3. 
The MSS. vary between Sovdctovros and dovAou gyros. Supply 
dors or some weaker word than épyov. 


oupSddr¢ra: vairy apis ryv evbeplay riw xara 13 eos, 2. 4. 

‘The impatience of control passes into the love of equality; 
mankind are unwilling to be ruled and therefore they rule and are 
ruled in turn. Thus the two characteristics of freedom meet or 
coincide.’ 

vd Scadleew wdvras eal dx wdvrev. 2. §. 

The old translator takes this as if he read § ¢x. But we may 
retain «ai, regarding é« wdsrev as explanatory of the manner in 
which the whole people exercised their judicial functions by the 
election of smaller bodies out of their own number. 
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3.5. cd rh éxxdnolay xupiay elves wdvrav, dpyhy 88 pndcpiav unberis % Ere 
Odtylorer 4 résv peyicrer xvpiay. 

The passage as it stands in the MSS. [4 dr ddcyloren § ree 
peylorey xvpiay| gives no suitable meaning. It is possible to 
correct it r*) by placing the words § rév peyiorer after xdvrer, OF 
2) by inserting wy before rév peylores [Lambinus]. 


2.6. dpxé» 
is used in the generic sense to include the déporos dpxyq of iil. 
1. § 7. 


2.6. pebd3q rij xpd ravrys. 
Sc. iv. 6. § § and c. 15. § 13. 


2.7.  rév dpxéy ds codyxy ovocrreiy per’ dAdARAeD, 

i.e. the chief magistrates whom the law required to take their 
meals together. This, which is a regulation prescribed by Aris- 
totle in vii. 12. § 2, may be inferred to have been the general 
custom. 


2.7. dre dwaidy SMyapyia ai yever nai wrovre nai wasdeig dpiferas «.r.2. 
The term oligarchy is here used nearly in the sense of aris- 
tocracy. Education cannot be said to be characteristic of oligarchy 
in the strict sense of the word. Cp. iv. 8. § 3. ‘The term 
aristocracy is applied to those forms of government which incline 
towards oligarchy, because birth and education are commonly the 
accompaniments of wealth.’ . 


2.8. dai 34 raw dpyaéy £3 padepiay dideew elven. 
Sc. dqporiunte Sonei elem. For the general power of the ancient 
magistrates cp. iii. 16.§ 1; v. 1. 10, rz; c. 10. § 5. 


2.8. d£ dpyalas perafichis. 

These words are translated in the text *‘has survived some 
ancient change’; they may also mean, though the expression is 
somewhat inaccurate, ‘have survived from the old state before the 
change.” For an example of such a ‘survival’ compare the 
custom at Epidamnus of the magistrates going into the assembly 
at elections, v. 1. § 10. 
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ra per ody xowd rats Snyoxparias trait dariv. 2. 9. 

ravra, i.e. ‘election out of all, all over each, each over all, some 
payment for services, poverty, mean birth are in various degrees 
characteristic of all democracies.’ 


7d pnbev paddow dpyay rovs &udpous § rovs ebwépous 2. 9. 

is the reading of all the MSS. except one, and is supported by 
Moerbek. The phrase is peculiar: ‘that the poor should no 
more have power than the rich’—we might expect rather ‘that 
the rich should no more have power than the poor. But 
Aristotle is speaking of democracy in the previous passage. It 
has been suggested that we should transpose the words; for the 
confusion of efmopo and dopo (ii. 11. § 12, iii. 17. § 4, and 
v. 3. § 8) is common, and renders such a transposition not im- 
probable. But a sufficiently good meaning is elicited from the 
text as it stands. 


Td d¢ pera rovro amopeiras was efovar rd ivov, wérepow Sei Ta resqyara 3, 1, 
Sredeiy yrdiong Ta tOv wevraxociew cal Tods xidlous Toov BdvacGas Tois 
mevraxocios, } oby ore Sei ribéva ry card rovro lgéryra, cAdd Bedeiv 
piv ovres, wera dx tév wevraxociaw troug AaPdvra xal dx tTav yidlev, 
rovrous xuplous ela: rév Siaipérewy nal rév dixacrnpion, 

The meaning of the first case (wérepoy dei vd repsqpara «.t-d.) 
is that the five hundred men of property should have as many 
votes as the thousand; of the second case that the proportion 
between the rich and the poor being maintained (500 = 1000), the 
electors instead of voting directly should choose representatives in 
equal numbers and transfer to them all the electoral and judicial 
power. - 
xrloe is the dative after dcdciv: ‘to distribute to or among the 
thousand the qualification of the goo.’ The clause which follows 
(xal . . . sevraxogins) is explanatory and illustrates the meaning. 
The qualification of the 500 is to be distributed among the 1000, 
and so the 1000 are equal to the soo. Others take the words 
with iser déivarbau, placing a comma at Sede, ‘and arrange the 
qualifications so that the votes of the 500 should be equal to those 
of the 1000, and the 1000 equal to the goo.’ According to this 


‘Kuptow KD, 
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way of taking the passage, rd risqpara rav wevraxociey is not parallel 
with yeAlos, sc. wodfraus, for which we should have expected rots 
ray xiNeyv. The irregularity is not continued in the next clause. © 

ducheiv piv ores. ‘We ought to distribute the qualification in 
this proportion, i.e. so that rooo shall have together as much as 
goo have together; and carry out the principle by electing an 
equal number of representatives from both.’ In the previous case 
Aristotle supposes a direct election, in this an election through 
representatives. 

The word d&apécee» in this passage is doubtful. If genuine, it 
probably means the distribution of the citizens in classes or courts, 
like dcehei in the previous sentence (dAAd deAciv per obras x...) 

Aéyours ‘yap br Bre y 8dfn rois s\cloos rév wodiray, tour’ elvat dec 

‘It is commonly said that the majority must prevail, but in the 
majority the elements both of wealth and numbers have to be 
included. Suppose for example there are ten rich and twenty 
poor, six rich are of one opinion, fifteen poor of another. Five 
poor vote with the six rich, and four rich with the fifteen poor. 
When both are added up, then of whichever side the qualification 


‘exceeds, that is supreme.’ 


In the instance given, assuming the qualification of the poor to 


be half that of the rich then the votes of the side on which 


the poor have a majority= 4 x 2+15= 323, 

the rich have a majority =6x2+5 =17, 

Majority of poor . . . 6 
The precise arithmetical expression which is given to an 
imaginary problem is rather curious. It is also remarkable that 
the formula which is used seems applicable to timocracy rather 
than to democracy, which is now being discussed. But here as 
elsewhere Aristotle is always trying to escape from’ democracy 

pure and simple. 


3.5.  dxordpey obs 13 riuque imepreives cvvapOpovpives aphoriper éxatdpors, 


rovTo Kupioy. 
dxarépos is the dative after iwepreiva and a pleonastic explanation 
Of drorépey. 
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Adyoo 8¢ apdryny Sowep dy ris dédos rods Syyous' BéAAricros yap djyos 4. 1. 
5 yewpyuds dorw, Gore nal mociv evdeyera: Sypoxpariay, Sxov (GF rd 
wAnbos axd yewpyias i) vopns. 

domep dy rue xr A, is the explanation of spérn», ‘I call it the first, 
meaning that which comes first in the classification of demo- 
cracies,’ because it is the best and most natural, implied in BaAnoros 
yap dijpos. 

srouety évOéxeras Onpoxpariay, The commentators require the ad- 
dition of BeAriorq which may be supplied from BéArwros. Or 
Aristotle may mean, that you can have a democracy (though not 
commonly found to exist) among a rustic population, for that i is 
the very best material of a democracy. 

dxd yeopyias } vopss. Aristotle is here speaking not of nomadic 
tribes ‘cultivating their living farm’ (i. 8. § 6), who are far from 
being the most peaceable of mortals, not of an exclusively pastoral 
life at all (cp. § 11 infra), but of the tending of cattle as one of the 
ordinary pursuits of an agricultural population. 


dia piv ydp rd ph woddiy otclay tyew Foxodos, Sore pi) wodddus 4,2, 
duadnordf{ew? dur 82 1d pi) Zxew Tavayxaia wpds rois épyas ScarplBoves xal | 
résw Dddorplay obx émbupovew. 

It may appear strange that their being poor should be a reason 
why people do not desire the property of others. But though 
a little paradoxical the meaning is clear. Aristotle is describing a 
population which having little or no independent means, is ab- 
sorbed in labour, and can only obtain through their labour the 
necessaries of life ; they are patient as well as industrious, and too 
busy to covet the property of others. 


nly pi perixwos ris alpioses risv dpyae ENG reve alperol nara pipos 4. 4. 
dx wévrev, Sowep dy Marrieig. 

These words probably mean that a body of representatives 
elected the magistrates, this body consisting of persons elected in 
turn, or by sections out of all the citizens. A similar principle 
was adopted in the constitution of Telecles the Milesian (iv. 14. 

§ 4), in which the citizens were to deliberate by turns, as here they 
elect by turns. 


4. 5. 


4. §, 6. 


ac. 
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nat dei vopifew xal rour’ elva: oyiipd ts Sqpoxpatias, Sowep dv Mayre- 
vela wor’ jy, 

So iv. 9. § 7, woAdoi yap dyxaipodas Adyar ds Bnpoxparias ofons 
[riie Aaxedasporier wodireias] 3:4 1d Snpoxparixd mold ry rafew Zyew. 
Mantinea is to be counted as a democracy ‘after a fashion,’ at a 
certain period of her history, because the electors to offices, although 
themselves a small body only, were elected by all, and because the 
whole people had the right of deliberating. Schneider thinks that 
the names of the magistrates mentioned in the treaty made between 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea and Elis, B.c. 420 (Thuc. v. 47), likewise 
indicate a democratic form of government. But this is fanciful. 
That Mantinea was at that time a democracy may be. more safely 
inferred from the alliance which she formed with Athens and Argos. 
Aristotle’s cautious language would lead us to suppose that the 
government of Mantinea, though not strictly speaking a demo- 
cracy, wore the appearance of one, and was a form of government 
which he himself greatly admired, being in name a democracy but 
in reality administered by its chief citizens. 


The chief magistrates are to be a select class possessing a high 
qualification, but they will be controlled by the whole people. 
Thus the democratical constitution is supposed to be happily 
balanced. But it may be questioned whether a democracy which 
has a supreme power in the assembly would be willing to elect its 
magistrates from a privileged class. It may equally be doubted, 
whether a great people like the Athenians would have submitted 
to the checks and artifices by which democracy is bridled. Such 
theories of government look well in books, but they are ‘ paper- 
constitutions’ only. They may sometimes be realized in fact 
when events have prepared the way for them; but cannot be 
imposed as the behests of political philosophy on a reluctant 
people merely with a view to their good. 


8:3 &) xal cvppdpor dor) v7 xpérepow pnbeloy Snpoxparlg. 

&4 refers to what has preceded. ‘And because of the general 
contentment which is thereby secured, it is advantageous to this 
rural form of democracy to be allowed to elect officers and review 
and judge’: a thought which is illustrated in what follows, § 6. 


> — ele nnes 
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dpyew rovs dmuxeis Gvapaprijrous Syrus. 4.7. 
Lit. ‘and they are blameless,’ ‘do no wrong,’ or taken in con- 


nexion with the preceding words, as in the translation, *‘are 
prevented from doing wrong.’ An example of a condensed 
sentence in which two thoughts are compressed into one. 


apes 3¢ rd xaracxevdfew yewpydy tiv Sipoy trav re whpov ris Tey 4, 8, 
wapa rois wod)ois xetpévew Td apyaioy xpnowuo wavyres, Td GAs pi) 
éfeiva xexrnobar wreio yyy pérpou rids i} wd twos tTém0u apds Td Gotu 
nal ray weds. 

axé rwos réxov, ‘beginning from a certain place, reckoned in 
relation to the town. *If reckoning inwards, we must supply mj 
from pi éfeivac; if outwards, the force of yu} is nét continued. 

‘The law provided that no one should possess more than a 
certain quantity of land; or, if he did, it was not to be within a 
certain distance of the city; or, regarded from another point of 
view, it was to be beyond a certain distance from the city.’ In 
other words he was not to monopolize the valuable portions of 
the land (cp. Plato’s Laws, v. 739 foll.), which were to be dis- 
tributed among as many of the citizens as possible. 

aorv the city is more precisely defined by wdus, the Acropolis, as 
at Athens, cp. Thuc. ii. 15. 


fore d¢ xal by Acyovorww 'Ofvdov vépor civas rovovrdy 11 Sumdpevos, Td jl) 4, 9. 
Savei{ery eis Ts pépos ris Umapyxovens éxdory yijs. 

That is to say, a certain portion of the land could not be pledged, 
and was therefore always clear of incumbrances. In ancient as 
well as in modern times there were agricultural troubles ; and many 
plans were devised for securing the peasant proprietor against the 
money-lender. 


vin 32 dei SropSoiv aa) rg ‘Aduraion vdpy’ pds yip & Ad¢yoper dori 4. 9, 10. 
xphoysos. dxeivos ydp, xaiwep Evres woddol cexrnpivor 8¢ yay ddiyqy, Sues 
sdores yeupyovow ryseras yap ody Shas rag xrijoes, ddd card THL- 
navra pépa Sapouwres Sor’ dew bwepBddrAQaw vais rypgoecs cal rove 
sivqras. 

d&opbetw. ‘Now, when through the want of an enactment such as 

VOL. I. R 
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that which is ascribed to Oxylus the evil has already sprung up, 
we should correct it by the law of the Aphytaeans.’ 

The object aimed at was to maintain or to preserve a large 
number of small proprietors who were freemen. This was effected 
at Aphytis by dividing the lots into small portions, each of which 
gave a qualification for citizenship, so that every one, however 
poor, was included: e.g. suppose a citizen of Aphytis to have 
possessed fifty acres, and that forty of these were seized by the 
usurer, still the remaining ten were sufficient to preserve his rights 
of citizenship. Or, more generally, ‘though the properties were 
often larger, the portion of land required for a qualification was 
small.’ , 

The meaning oftéwepidAcw is doubtful. It has been thought to 
mean that ‘even the small proprietora exceeded in number some 
ather class, i.e. the rich or the inhabitants of the town,’ or* better 
‘they exceeded the amount required.’ 

Aphytis was a city in Pallene, which, according to Heraclides 
Ponticus, fr. 39, Miller, vol. ii. p. 223, bore an excellent character 
for honesty among: Hellenic cities. Acgales nai copdésws Brovaew eal 
d\orpioy ov Otyyauouaw aupyyeran tay Gvpay. Then follows the 
story of the stranger who bought wine and entrusted it to no one, 
but on returning after a voyage found it in the same place. 


Ta wpos rds wodepxds wpdfes. 

Not to be taken after yeyupracpdvos; nor is it necessary with 
some editors to bracket rd. Translate, ‘and as regards military 
actions, their mode of life is an excellent training for them.’ Com- 
pare Alexander’s speech to his army, made a few months before 
his death, 323 B.c., recorded by Arrian, Exped. Alexandri, vii. g, 
in which he contrasts the Oriental luxury of his Macedonian 
soldiers with their former life as mountain shepherds. | 

The pastoral democracies of the Swiss mountains have been 
among the most lasting democracies in the world, and they have 


_ also furnished some of the best soldiers. 


4. 15. 


. bpophvas di xepeBeines, 
' sc. rds Gas. ‘The other sorts must deviate in a corresponding 
order.’ 
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dxopeves, i.e. ‘in an order corresponding to their goodness or 
badness,’ gathered from BeAriorny nai xpérpy. 


Xeipow del wAnos xeopifes. 4. 15. 
‘At each stage we shall exclude a population worse in kind 
than at the preceding stage.’ Thus the first and best kind of 
democracy excludes the class of rexviras (and a fortior: of course 
all below them). The second excludes the 6jres, and so on till at 
last nobody remains to be excluded. For the analogous process 
in oligarchy, cp. infra c. 6. $§ 2, 3. 


& 8¢ Gbeipey oupBaives cai ravrny nal rae Das woNcrelas, cipyras wpd- 4. 15. 
repoy Ta wheiora exeddy. | 

Either the stress is to be laid upon «ai ravry, to which the words 
wai ras dAXas are subordinated, for other states have not been 
spoken of, ‘Most of the causes which are wont to destroy this like 
other states, have been already mentioned.’ Or, if the emphasis 
On «al ras Das wodsreias is retained, the reference is to the causes 
of the destruction of states in bk. v. 

432... elpyras. The connexion is, ‘But I need not speak of the 
causes which destroy states; for they have been already spoken of.’ 
For the absolute use of paddo» cp. Plat. Phaedo 63 D, ¢noi yap 


OeppaiverOas padrov rovs Suadeyopevous. 


éway yap olxeiow rovro re rovovre onpy paddov. 4. 16. 
The last word qualifies olxeioy: ‘ For all this admission of citizens 
is rather natural than alien to a democracy of this kind.’ 


Swep curtfn ris ordoces aircov yereoOas wepi Kupnyny. 4.17. 
Saep=the violence of the democracy which was established after 

the overthrow of the royal power (Herod. iv. 161), about 460 

or 450 B.c., and was extended at a somewhat later period in the 


history of Cyrene. 


Kiaobevgs. 4. 18. 
Cp. Hdt. v. 69, os yap 39 rév "AOnraion dqyow apdrepoy dracpivoy 
vére dora (al. lect. wdvrev) wpis riw éavrod peipay spocedqnare, vas 
Gudas perovedsace cal dwoince sAciwas ¢£ dhasedvar, Sinn re Oy Guidp- 
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xous dyrl reactper éroinge, Béxa 8é cai rovs Snpous xarévepe es Tas 
durds. 

Cp. Schémann’s Antiquities of Greece, Engl. Transl., p. 336. 

The breaking up old divisions in an army and a state is not 
a mere change of names, but of traditions, customs, personal re- 
lations—to the ancients even of gods. The division of France into 
departments, the reorganisation of Italy and Germany, or, to take 
a minor instance, the recent redistribution of the English regiments, 
are modern examples of the manner in which such changes affect 
the habits of men or offend their prejudices, 


5.1. fore 8 épyow .. . péyioroy épyov. | 
The repetition of épyov is awkward; but the general style of the 


Politics is not sufficiently accurate to justify us in omitting the word ! 
in either place. 


5.2. 8d dei, wept Sv reBedpytar mpérepor, wives cumpia: «al pbopal raw 
modredy, €x todrav mepaoba xaracxevdlew riy doddAeay, 

&d because of the instability of states; the words wept Sv rebed- 
pyras mpérepoy are either omitted or altered by those who change the 
order of the books. 

The clause rives cwrnpia is the explanation of wepi d», and is 
resumed in éx rovrep. 


5.3.  xai pepdvrav mpds rd rowdy. 

These words are an explanation of rav xarad:cafopever, ‘ of those 
who are condemned, and so bring money into the public treasury,’ 
not voluntarily, but by the penalties which they incur, | 

Cp. Cleon in Aristoph. Knights (923): 

Shae duol xadjy dixnr, 
lrovpevos rais dodopais. 
€ye yap és rots wAovalous 
orevce o ras dv éyypadis. 
B.g. dei routs Sdiyas deednoias. 
Cp. iv. 14. § 4. 


5.8.  0pba xpi) diartpew rois drdépas, pddtora pv, el trig Sivara: rocovrey 
dbpolley Scor els yndiou xriow. 
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a6péa, ‘in lump sums,’ opposed to the piecemeal method of doling 
out money which he had been describing above. 

af ris, indefinite ‘if we can only collect.’ 

dvvaras, SC. GOpda diawipew, The MSS. vary between dépoifer and 
ovvabpoifer. Bekker’s emendation dépoi{ew is unnecessary. 


éy 82 roure. 5. 9. 

‘In the meantime,’ i.e. until the poor have all received their 
share they should be assisted by the rich, who should pay them for 
attending the assembly. 


aquepévous ray paraley Neroupyiy. 5. 9. 
They being excused from those services which are useless. 
Cp. v. 8. § 20. 


For Tarentum, see Miller's Dorians (iii. 9. § 14), who sug- 8. 10. 
gests without any proof that the words xowd wowivres ra xrqjpara 
refer only to the ager pudlicus. Compare ii. 5. § 8, where 
Aristotle describes the Lacedaemonians as using one another’s 
horses and dogs in common. 


ore 8é rovro wodjoas cal Ths abras dpxis pepilovras, Tods péy KAnpe- 5. 11. 
Tods rots 8° alperovs. 

See note on text. 

dpxns is a genitive of respect, assisted by pwepi{ex. ‘Either there 
may be two sets of offices, filled up the one by lot and the other 
by vote, or the same office may be filled up sometimes by lot and 
sometimes by vote.’ e 

Tous péy xAnpwrovs, SC. dpyovras. Either the accusative imme- 
diately follows sovjoa, or is in apposition with rovre; or some word 
like aatordsras is to be supplied from pepl{oores. 

The people of Tarentum elected to some of their offices by vote 
and to some by lot; the same result might have been attained if they 
had divided each office, and filled up the vacancies alternately by 
vote and by lot. 


wae Sei davepie dx rovres. 6.1. 
With dc, caraczrvd{ew from the previous sentence, or some similar 
word suitable to the construction, has to be supplied. 


6.1. 


6. 4. 
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ray pew exparoy pddiova raw Odryapxiey cal wpeTyy. 

With these words have to be supplied, though not therefore to 
be inserted in the text (Lambinus), xpés rj» BeAtiorny Snpoxpariay xai 
wpéryy from the beginning of chap. 4. 


y de. 
p=. ‘And in this.’ 


perexew éfeivas, 
sc. dei. 


TodouToy eloayopévou rou Sipou whiGos, 
‘The people being introduced in such numbers.’ An accusative 
of measure. (Matth. G. G. 421. § 5.) 


Goyrep yap ra pév o@para eb Suaxeipeva pis iyieuy cai wrota ra mpds 
vauriAlay xahig Exovra Toig wAwtijpow emSdxerar wAcious duaprias. 

xadas €xovra is taken in a double construction with ra mpds vav- 
riiay and with wAe@rjpo:, Either (1)* ‘well furnished with sailors 
for navigation,’ or (2) ‘well furnished in respect of naval equip- 
ments for their sailors.’ rots xAerjpow may also be construed with 
éndéxerat, ‘allow of more errors in their sailors.’ (1) is confirmed 
by the words which follow sAwrjper rervyynxéra Gavher. 


dwet 8¢ rérvapa pép dove x.1.d. 
Interpreters correctly remark that the four kinds of military 
force have no connexion with the four classes of the people. 


évravba péy euhvis Exat «.1.2. 
‘ There nature favours the establishment of an oligarchy which will 
be strong,’ or ‘we may naturally expect to establish an oligarchy.’ 


émov & Saditnv. 

Sc. elas cupéBnxe understood from the previous words though 
with a slight change of meaning in the word ela. It is not 
necessary to read 1) érAirw with Bekker (in his second edition), 
or 3) ésAscruc}w with Susemihl (on the authority of one MS. which 
reads éx):rcxdv and the old translator who gives ‘armativam ’). 
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The oligarchy find themselves outnumbered and overmatched 7, 2, 3. 
by the light-armed troops. The remedy for this evil is to combine 
a light-armed force of their own with their cavalry and heavy- 
armed. 


viv piv oly Grou Totovroy woAU wAROSS doTw, Grav Sacrbat, wodAdms 7. 2. 
é&yevifLovra: xeipe. 

The change in the nominatives is observable, ‘When the two 
parties (wiGos xai efropo:) fall out, the rich (e6mopo:) are often 
worsted in the struggle.’ 


¢dppaxoy . . . orpariyov. 7.2. 
‘A remedy such as military commandets employ.’ 


tary 8 émxparoiow. 7. 3- 
The antecedent of raury, ‘in this way,’ is not clear. It appears 
to mean (as we gather from the context) ‘by their superior 
flexibility’sc. &a rd Yardy ri» divapew elvas. 


dexexpystvous 84 éx waidey dOdyris elvas abrods risv Epyer. — 7. 3 
Lit. ‘and that persons selected out of boys [thus trained] should 
themselves become actual light-armed warriors.’ The opposition 
Of dxxexpepevovs 8¢ tO fri pév Svras yous implies that the persons 
selected had passed the stage of youth. For dOAnras rév épyor 
cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 543 B, d6Ayras wod¢pov. 


dy MaccaiXig, 7. 4. 
See note on v. 6. § 2. 


xaracxevd(ew Ts Tay Kowey 7. 6. 
should be taken generally of some permanent work, to erect 
some public building or monument. 


va Afppara yap {nrovew oby irrov § re Typqe. 7.7. 
Cp. Eth. viii. 16. $ 3, ob yap forw dua ypnuari{eaba: cx tay Kowiew 
wal ripaGas, 


The plan of this book, which is for the most part a repetition 8. 
of Book iv., bere abruptly breaks down. For though democracy 


8. 3. 


8. 9. 
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and oligarchy are fully discussed, nothing is said of other forms 
of government, notwithstanding the intention expressed at the 
beginning of the book, c. 1. § 2, of considering ‘the modes of 
organisation proper to each form of government.’ 


aparoy pév ob» émipdtaa tev dvayKaiwv i) wepi ry» dyopdy, ef’ 7 det 
Tink dpyyy civas ryy ehopacay xepi re ra ovpBdrAa&a Kai rHY ebeocpiary. 
réy & v, SC. I) émipeAcev; or *2) dpxay, Cp. supra § 1, ray 


dvayxaley dpyév. 


pera S€¢ raurny €xopévn péev avayxacordrn 8€ cyeddv nai yakenwrary Tey 
dpxap cotiy 4 xept tag wpdfes ray xaradicacbevrey cai roy mpoTiepdever 
nara ras dyypadds. 

wpafes is here used generally to include execution of sentences 
passed on criminals, and exaction of debts from public debtors. 

risv mporepevev appears to mean those whose names, having 
been first entered on the register as defaulters or criminals (xara 
ras éyypapds), are publicly posted up. Cp. infra § 10, wepi ras 
xpobécas trav dvayeypappévoy: and Plato Laws 784 D where the in- 
corrigible are to be written up (dvayeypappévn) and deprived of 
citizenship. 


cal npigeen 1} epropévan, 
SC. xowavely dduvaroy dAAnAoKs. 


ére 8 Ema mparrecOas wat ras dpxas rds re GAXas «ai ras Tév vdew 
paddov ras vdas, «at ras ray dveorétev érépas xaradiuacdons érépay eivat 
Ty mparropyéyny, oloy aoruvdpous Tas mapa ray dyopardpey, ras b¢ napa 
Tourer érépous. 

‘Moreover, in some cases, the magistrates too should execute 
the sentence; and there should be fresh magistrates to execute 
the sentences on fresh offences; but in the case of old or existing 
offences (rév évecrorwy Opposed to rév vfev) one magistrate should 
condemn, another should exact the penalty; for example, the 
wardens of the city should exact the fines imposed by the wardens 
of the agora.’ 

With ras rey vewv.and ras ray eveorérev supply dicas. 
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7d 8¢ wepi mavrey ros atrovs wohepious xacw. 8.11. 
Sc. woceit understood from dwéybeay Exe: derdjqv. 
&d Bédrioy cal ravrqy xepiler, cai Td odgiopa (nreiy Kat wepl 8, 12. 
Tavrny. 
7d odducpa, ‘the suitable or appropriate device.’ The correction 
st odduopa, which is supported by the expression ¢ay wy re copi{erras 
(ii. 5. § 19), is unnecessary and feeble. Such an idiomatic use 
of the article is not unknown in English: e.g. ‘to find out the 
way’ or ‘the proper way of making the office less unpopular.’ 
Kat wepi ravrny, SC. Tyy uAdrrovcay. ‘About this as well as 
the last case,’ i.e. the case of the jailor and the executioner, as- 
well as of the judge and the executioner. 


roavras 8 eley ai re wepi yy Gudaxwy rhs wodews, cai Soa Tarrovra: 8. 14. 
spos ras wodepuxas ypelas. 

The optative here would seem to require a», which is inserted 
by Bekker in his second edition, or ele» may be altered into 
elac, 


vd 8é way dy vi TOGTen doviy eldos émipedelas wodepixey. 8.15. 
The order of the words is rd 3é aay cidos rovrer doriy &y ri eidos 
€xyeXeias wodcpuxer, Bekker, in his 2nd edition (after Lambinus), 
reads ¢weséAeua, a change which is unnecessary. 


nal spocevOuvotcar. 8. 16. 
‘And which in addition audits them.’ 
9 yap abr) wolAdus Zxes 7d TEAOS nai rw elopopdy. 8.17. 


The connexion proves that the latter words can only mean 
‘the final ratification and the introduction of measures.’ 


dxopévy 84 ravras 4 apde ras Oucias dgupiopivy ras cowas wécas, Evas 8. 20. 
ph role lepciow dxo8iBecw & réyos, ddd’ dxd ris nowgs dorlas tour rw 
riya. 

Either 1)* the words desivos doo, or 2) al bvoias must be supplied 
before Zxoves. 

Aristotle is opposing the priests, who perform the ordinary sacri- 
fices assigned to them by law, to the great officers of state, who 
offer sacrifice at the public hearth of the city. 
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8.20.  sxadovoc 8’ of pév dpyovras «.r.A. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13. 


8. 21. émdopopous. 

Audits by the officers called Acyoral (cp. § 16). But it is hard 
to distinguish them from eferdous since Aristotle (supra § 16) says 
that Aoyerat and é¢feracrai are only different names for the same 
Officers. 


BOOK VII. 


Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 ff.) has drawn 1-8. 
attention to the peculiar style of the opening chapters (1, 2, 3) of 
this book, which he supposes to be taken from some Aristotelian 
dialogue. (See Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings.) 
The passage is certainly remarkable for a flow and eloquence 
which are not common in Aristotle. But though rare, there are 
other traces of grace and elevation of style to be discovered in 
the Politics: e.g. in the discussion about education (viii. c. 3-5), 
where the writer seems to derive inspiration from his subject; 
in the introduction to the criticism on the forms of government 
ii. c. 1; parts of ii. c. 5, especially § 11, are easy and flowing ; the 
descriptions of the middle class citizen iv. c. 11; of the tyrant 
v.c. 11; and of the city vii. cc. 11, 12, are graphic and striking. 
There are also several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as many fine expressions in which beauty of style shines through 
the logical analysis, e.g. Eth. i. 10. § 14; ©. 10. § 12, Spor d¢ 
mal. . peyaddyuyos; ix. 4. § 3-6: x. 8. §§ 7, 8. If we could 
suppose these passages to be a fair sample of any complete 
writing of Aristotle, we could better understand why his style was 
so highly praised by Cicero (Acad. ii. 38), and other writers. 


ddqov yip Svros rovrov acai rip dploryy dvaysaioy Gdnrov eva: 1, 1. 
wolcreiay, 

‘For the best life may be expected to show us the best 
state.’ 


dpuera yap xpdrrey xpoonnes rots Apera wolsrevoyévous dx tow dwap- 1. 1, 
xdvrew abrois, day ph Tt yeyryrat wapddoyor. 

éx véw iwapydévrey is to be taken closely with woAcrevopdvous. Not 
‘they lead the best life, as far as their conditions of life admit, 
who are governed in the best manner:’ but ‘they lead the best 
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life who have the best form of government possible under their 
conditions of life.’ 

The qualification ¢« ra» ixapyévrey, though not mentioned in 
the first sentence, naturally occurs to the mind of Aristotle, who 
thinks of life under the conditions of life. Cp. infra § 13, vu» 8° 
twoxelaOe rocovroy, Sri Bios pew dpioros, xal ywpis éxdore Kai xowwy rais 
sddeouw, 5 per dperijs xexoprynuérys emi rocouroy Sore peréxew Tey xar’ 
Gperny mpafeny. 

Aristotle adds a further qualification éd» py rs yiyrnrat wapddocyor : 
as we might say without much meaning and almost as a _/agon 
de parler, “under ordinary circumstances.’ 


yonicayras oty Ixavas woANa Atyecbar Kai tay ey rois efwrepixois 
Adyots srepi ris dpiorns (wis, cal viv xpnoréoy avrois. ds GAnOds yap 
mpés ye play dialpeow obdels dudxoByraceey dy ds ob trav obcdv pepi- 
Sev, ray re éxrés cal ray dv r@ oopare nal rev dy rH Yuyy, wdyta savrTa 
tndpxew rois paxaplors Sei. 

xat réy is partitive, ‘enough has been said among, or in, the 
things which have been said.’ 

éy rois efwrepixois Adyors. +‘ Popular writings in general,’ whether 
those of Aristotle or of others, containing opinions or distinctions 
which were generally accepted. The threefold division of goods, 
into goods of the body, goods of the soul, and external goods, 
here said to be found in the éfwrepixol Adyo, is again mentioned in 
Rhet. i. 5. § 4, 1360a. 25, and would seem to have been a received 
notion not peculiar to Aristotle. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 2, vevepy- 
pévov 8) rey ayabar rpixy, cal réw péy exros Acyopevev, raw Be repl 
Wuxi xai cdpa, ra wept uxny xupusrara Aéyopew nal pddiora dyabd’ ras 
3¢ wpafeas nal ras évepyeias ras Yuyuxds wepi Wuyny ribeper. Gove xadds 
dy Aéyorro xara ye raurny rh dd~ay wadatdy odcay cal dporcyoupérny iwd 
ray drocopowwrer. The Adyos dferepixoi are alluded to in the same 
manner and nearly in the same words by Aristotle, Nic. Eth. i. 13. 
§9. They are opposed to Adyos xard Gidocodpiay Eud. Eth. 1217 
b. 22. . 

rprdy obaay pepliay, SC. ray dyabev, which is somewhat strangely 
omitted. The clause which follows réy re derds «.r.d., is either 
dependent on these words, or in apposition with them. 
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avdpias x.1.A. 1 4. 
The virtues here mentioned are the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato (Rep. iv. 428), who calls ¢pdemos by the term codia, making 
no such distinction between copia and ¢pdynors as Aristotle after- 
wards introduced (Nic. Eth. vi.). 


robs didrdrovs @{Kovs. 1.4. 
¢didous is bracketed by Bekker in his second edition. But why 
object to the pleonasm in a rhetorical passage? 


GAAd ravra pév Acyspeva Sowep wdvres dy ovyxapyoeay, &apdpowra 9 1. §. 
€y tq worg Kal rais iwepoyxais. 

éowep is bracketed* by Bekker in his second edition, but without 
reason. If retained it may either be construed with a ovyyepaceay, 
‘as all would agree in these things the moment they are uttered, 
so on the other hand they differ’ etc.; or Sowep may be a quali- 
fication of wxdvres, ‘in a manner every one’ (Schlosser, Bonitz s.v.). 


dcahépoora 8 dy ry worg nal rais twepoyats. 1. 5. 
Cp. infra § 8, xara riv twepoxny qowep elngde didoracu. 


‘Virtue can never be in excess, and he who has the most virtue 1. s—13. 
is the best of men and the happiest; for happiness consists in 
virtue provided with sufficient means or instruments of good action ; 
and this principle applies equally to individuals and to states, and 
is the foundation both of ethics and of politics.’ 


The proof that external goods are inferior to the goods of the 1. 6, 7. 
soul is twofold: 

1) &d véw Spyer, from the fact that the former are acquired by 
the latter and not vice versd. 

3) ward vie Aéyor cxowovpivas, from reason, i.e. the nature of 
things, because external goods, being an instrument, have a limit; 
of the goods of the soul there is no limit. 

On the antithesis of facts and reason and the connexion between 
them in Aristotle, cp. note on i. 5. § 1. 


véw Bi wepl Yvuyiw Exacroy dyabév, Scywep dy éwepPdddy, rocoiry 1. 4. 
padXor xphotpor etvac. 


L 8. 


1. 9. 
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Yet this is only true of the goods of the soul in their most 
general sense; a man cannot have too much justice, or wisdom, 
or intelligence, but he may have too much memory or too much 
imagination, and perhaps even too much courage or liberality. 
He cannot have too much of the highest, but he may have too 
much of the lower intellectual and moral qualities. Cp. Ethics 
li. 6. § 17 where Aristotle, after defining virtue as a pecdérps, is 
careful to explain that it is also an dxpérns. 


Drws re SpAov &¢ dxodovbeiy Goaoper viv Sudbeow ry» dpicry éxdorov 
wpdyparos mpés GAAnda card thy imepoyny, hvwep eOnge SidoTacw 
dy haper abras ely duabécas ravras. 

The general meaning of this passage is simple enough. ‘If 
one thing is superior to another, the best state of that thing is 
superior to the best state of the other. But an awkwardness is 
caused by the insertion of ddoracw, after the relative frep in 
apposition with twepoyyy. ‘According to the excess or interval 
which exists between the different states of things.’ The subject 
of efAnde is the antecedent of dS», i. e. xpaypara, supplied from 
éxdotov mpdyparos. - 

Bekker, following the old translation ‘sortita est,’ reads efdnye 
for <Ayge in his second edition. The change makes no real 
difference in the sense. 


érs 8€ ris Yuyns evexey tavra wépucey alperd nal Sei wdvras aipticbar 
rovs ed povovvras, GAN’ odk éxeivwy Evexey Tv Wuyny. 

Cp. Matth. xvi. 26, ri yap ahednbOnoera: dvOpwros éay rdy xdcpor 
Brow epdioy iy 8 Yuxty abrod (ps6 ; 

pdprupe re eg xpepdvors. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 14. § 8, Aud 6 Geds del play nal dwdiw yaipa 
pSovie’ of yap pdvor xunoedss dor édvépyaa DXA cal dewyeias nai ioery 
padrdew dy npenig doris 4 dy xanoau: also Ib. x. 8. § 7, Sore 9 row Geet 
érépyua, paxapiéryrs Siapépovea, Oeupyrin) dy ey: and Metaph. xi. 
c. 7, 1074 b. 26, § yap vod dnipyaa (un, dxcivos 32 (sc. 5 Bods) § dvép- 
yaa’ dvépyea 8é % cal abriy éxcivoy (oh dplory nal dike, 


dydpevoy 8 deri nal viv abréw Adyaw Beducver ani wOuy cidalpova ni 
Gpiotmy elvas xal wpdtrovoay Kahads. 
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The words spdrroveay cakes may be taken either with et8alyora 
or with rj» dploryy. Either 1)* ‘the happy state is that which is 
(morally) best, and which does rightly’: or 2) ‘the happy state and 
that which does rightly is the best’: or 3) (and this though not the 
only allowable rendering of the passage probably has the most 
point) ‘the best state and that which acts rightly is happy,’ as 
God has been said to be happy in the previous sentence. The 
last words mpdrroveay xadés are ambiguous, including both our own 
‘doing well,’ and ‘faring well.’ The argument is that as God is 
happy in his own nature so the state can be happy only so far 
as it partakes of virtue or wisdom. 


avipia 84 wddcas xal Sixasooirn cal dpdonors thy abtriv Ze Suva xai 1. 12. 
pophyy, le peracxey éxactos tiv dvOpéner Aéyera: Sixaios xa) dpdnuos ) 
aal cadper. 

tip auriy diay, SC. éxeivs, to be supplied before de peracydy, 
‘with that power or force which each man partakes of when he is 
called just and temperate and wise.’ Cp. for construction supra § 8. 

Bekker, in his second edition (after Coraes), inserts «al cedpo- 
ovwn after dpdenois, and dydpeios aat before dixas to make the 
passage symmetrical; but there is no reason to expect this exact 


symmetry. 


éxépas yap ¢arw Epyow ayodijs ravra. L 13. 
Lit. ‘For this is the business of another time of leisure,’ or ‘ of 
another time when we shall be at leisure,’ or*, ‘of another dis- 
cussion.’ Yet he returns to the subject at the beginning of the 
next chapter. The word cxods is translated ‘discussion’ in this 
passage by Stahr, and so explained in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 
It is found in this sense in the Laws of Plato, 820 C, and perhaps 
in Arist. Polit. v. 11. $5. 


dmi rit vie peOdBov. L 14. 
‘Enquiry, rather than ‘treatise.’ No reference is made in the 
Politics to the whole work as a book. : 


It has been already said, c. 1.$ 11, not exactly that the happiness 3. 1. 
of the state is the same as that of the individual, but that they can 


2. 3. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 
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be shown to be the same by the same kind of arguments; and 
again, § 13, the best life for both is declared to be the life of. 
virtue, furnished sufficiently with the means of performing virtuous 
actions ; and in § 14 he proposes to defer matters of controversy. 
for the present. But at the beginning of the second chapter, as if 
he were dissatisfied with his conclusion, he resumes the question, 
which has been already in a manner briefly determined, and as if 
he had forgotten the intention to defer it. There appears to be a 
latent incongruity even in this rhetorical passage. 

It has been thought by Susemihl that c. 1. § 11, éydpevor 8 dori nai 
vay alrév Adyor Sedpevor «.r.d. is another form of what follows, and 
that if c. 1. §§ 1x, 12 be omitted the connexion of c. 1 and c. 2 
would be restored. But the similarity of § 11,12 in c. 1 with c. 2 
is not very close ; and the difference of style in the two chapters 
remains as striking as ever. 

The analogy of the individual and the state is drawn out at 
length in the Republic of Plato, iv. 435 ff. ) 

etre wacw dvros aiperov xowwvew médews etre Kat riot pev py rois de 
wAeiorots. . 

‘Whether it be a democracy or a timocracy.’ The remark is 
parenthetical, and is not further expanded. 


énet 8¢ ris wodurixys Scavoias xat Gewplas ror’ aviv épyov, dAX’ ob +d 
wept exacroy alperdy, jpeis 84 tadtny sponpnucba view Ti oxeyny, exeivo 
pev wdpepyor dy ein rotTo 8 epyoy sijs pebddou ravrns. 

TauTny, SC. oxy» modsrucyy supplied from sodsrexijs. 

éxeivo, Sc. the question, ‘ which is the more eligible life ?’ 

rovro, sc. the question, ‘ which is the best state?’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 2. § 8. 


GuduoByreira:. . . wérepoy 5 wodcrixds xa mpaxrucds Blos alperis f pad- 
Lov 6 wxdvrev rey dxris drodeAupévos, oloy Gewpyrixds tes. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 7, where the relative value of the two kinds of 
life is fully discussed. 

dxtyxn yap rév re et Gpovoiwra mpds riv Bedrio oxomdy currdrrecOa 
xa roy dxOphmev gxacrov xal cow) tiv wodcrelay, 

Yet Aristotle does not show how the two lives of action and 
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contemplation are to be transferred to the sphere of politics, the 
parallel which he sets over against them in this passage being only 
the life of the tyrant and the life of the private individual. At § 16 
he opposes the state in activity to the state in isolation; and this 
is perhaps the half-expressed contrast which is floating before his 
mind. 


. wopifover 8 of pév rd rév méhas dpxew Seororumes pév yeywdpevov per’ 2. 7, 
adiulas rds eivas ris peyiorns, wodcruxas O¢ Td pev Gdccov oux exe, Epws- 
Seow 8¢ Eye rj wepl avrdv einpepig. 

éuad8cov 8 éxev, ‘to contain an impediment.’ The article may be 
_supplied, if necessary from 1d pér ddxov. 


Sowep dv Aaxedaipnon xai Kpnry spos rovs wod¢pous ovvréraxra: cyeddy 2. 9. 
¥ re wadeia cal rd tev vopwr xAnGos. 

Cp. Plato’s Laws, bk. i. 630 ff., where the principle that the laws 
of nations should have some higher object than success in war is 
energetically maintained, and for the approval of these sentiments 
by Aristotle, supra, ii. 9. § 34. 


nabanep éy Kapxndén act riy cx réy xpixew xédopor AapBavew. 2. ro. 

It may be instructive and is certainly amusing to remark that 
William de Moerbek either reading xpivws from xpivoy, ‘a lily,’ or 
confusing xpivey and xpicey, translated ‘ lilia.’ 


dv 8€ IxvOas otk efny wivew dv doprg tur oxidoy wepepepsperoy rg 2. 11. 
pnOéva dwexraynire wodduiow, = ' 

Cp. Hdt. iv. 66, where it is said that once in every year the 
governor of each district mixes a bow] of wine from which those 
only may drink who have captured enemies. 

The accusative oxipoy mepepepépevow May be regarded as an 
accusative absolute, assisted by the verb of cognate signification, 
‘when the cup was brought round.’ 


_ Here is a beginning of national and international morality. The 2. 12-18. 
question whether the contemplative or the practical life is the superior 
was discussed in Nic. Eth x. c. 7, but entirely with reference to the 
individual. In this passage an analogous question is raised con- 

VOL. 1. s 


2. 15. 


3. 3; 4- 


3. 5. 
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cerning the state. May not an individual find within himself the 
best kind of action ?—May not the state, though isolated and self- 
centred, lead a true political life? These two questions to us 
appear distinct; but they are very closely connected in the mind 
of Aristotle, to whom the individual is the image of the state. 

The isolated life of the state is suggested as a possibility by 
Aristotle. But he is quite aware that all states have relations to 
their neighbours which they cannot afford to neglect. Cp. ii. 6. 


§ 75.0 7.§ 14. 


ada rd pds rovro Onpeuréy. 
Cp. in i. 7. § §, ofo» 4 dala, and infra c. 14. § 21. 


xatros rdy’ dy imoddBos ris rovrev otra Suopropérov Sr rd Kopcow elas 
mayvrer dporoy’ ovre yap dy mAeiorey Kal xaddicrey Kuptos ein mpdfeur. 
dore ov Sei rdv duvdpevoy dpyew srapsévas rH mAnoiov, GANG paddov adar- 
petobas, nal pyre sarépa raider pyre sraidas warpis nf dros Girov didov 
pnOéva vrodoyeiv pndé pds TotTO hpovri{ew ro yap dpicroy alperwraroy. 

‘It is argued by some that power gives the opportunity for virtue, 
and if so, the attainment of power will be the attainment of virtue. 
But power in the higher sense implies the qualities which enable a 
man to make the true use of it, and these he will not gain but 
lose by violating the equality which nature prescribes.’ Compare 
the notion of Thrasymachus (Plat. Rep. i.) that justice is the interest 
of the superior and supra, note on i. 6. § 3; also the thesis main- 
tained by Callicles (Gorgias 484 ff.) that the tyrant is wisest and 
best and the refutation of this notion by Socrates. 

_ pds rovro, SC. wpos rd brodoyciy xaidar, x.1.d. 


py Svad<povrs rocovroy Scov ayip yuvauds } xarnp réxvev 4 dcowdrys 
dovdev. 

These family relations are chosen as types of government an- 
swering to various kinds of rule, aristocratical, royal, tyrannical 


(cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10). 


Aristotle means to say that a man is harmed by ruling over | 
others unless he have'a right to rule ; but this right can be given 
only by a natural superiority. 
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Trois yap dpoios rd caddy Kai rd Sicasoy dv TE pdper. 3. §. 
Either 1) ‘For equals to share in the honourable is just,’ or 2)* 
‘For to equals the honourable and the just consists in all having a 
turn.’ 
dvOdyerat yap xard pépy Kat ToGTO cupuBaives, 3. 9. 
nat rovro-=otk dxpaxreiy; or rather some positive idea which is to 
be elicited from these words. ‘There may be in a state internal 
as well as external activity.’ 


dpoles 8¢ rovro Umdpye Kai xa évos srovovy réow avbpérav. 3. 10. 
‘ Like the state the individual may be isolated, yet he may have 
many thoughts and powers energizing within him.’ 


axorg yap dy é beds Tyas xades nal was é xdopos ols otk eloiy dfwrepixad 3. 10. 
spéfas wap ris oleelas ris abray. : 

i.e. ‘were happiness not possible in isolation.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 
4. § 4, fxet ydp nal vin 5 beds rayabdv GN’ dy Sr wor’ doriy; ib. x. 8. 
§ 7, quoted supra, c. 1. § 10. 


nat rois avOpésrois, 3. 10. 
There is no reason for bracketing these words as Bekker has 

done in his second edition; =‘ mankind generally.’ Cp. supra 

c. 2. § 17, where wéd\acs are joined with yévos avOporev. 


wep avréy. 4.1. 
‘ About these general questions.’ 
wep vas Gag wodcreias x.1.2. 4.1. 


‘Other than the best.’ These words seem most naturally to 
refer to Books iv, v, and vi, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the altered order of the books. It is impossible to believe with 
Hildenbrand and Teichmiiller that Book ii. in which Aristotle 
treats not of different forms of government, but of certain theoretical 
or historical constitutions, furnishes a sufficient antecedent for these 
words. (See Susemihl’s note, 749, vol. ii. p. 180.) 


wepl ras peddAovons nar ebyhy curcordvas wéAces. 4.1. 
Compare iv. 1.§ 3, Sacre djA\on Ere al wodsrelay ris airs doris émorhpys 
vie dplatny Gcapioa vis dort, nal wola ris dy obca pddsor’ «ln car’ ebyéy, 
$2 
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pyderds duwodi{ovros rév éerés. Aristotle appears to start with a con- 
sideration of the perfect state; but in attempting to describe the 
conditions of it he seems to forget his higher purpose. Unless it 
may be supposed that the Politics is an unfinished work. 


4.3. rfp olxeiay vAns. 
=rds imobécas, the conditions mentioned in § :. 


4.5. fore ydp re xai xdAews Epyoy, Sore viv Suvapuévny rovro pddsor’ dworedeww, 
ravrny olnréov elvas peyloryy, olov ‘Imoxpdryy obx drOpemeyv ddd’ larpdy 
alvat pello Gicecev dy ris rod Saéposros cara vd éyeOos rod odpares. 

‘That city is the greatest, not which is numerically largest, but 
which is best adapted to its end; just as Hippocrates is greater, not 
as a man but as a physician, than somebody else who is taller.’ 
The great city must have the qualities suited to a city, just as 
the great Hippocrates must have the qualities, not of a tall man, 
but of a physician. It is the accident of a city that it is populous, 
just as it is the accident of Hippocrates that he is tall. 


4.8,9, 6 8¢ Alay trepBadrAwv apcOuds ov Bivarar peréxew rafews: Geias yap 37 
| TOTO Surdpeos € epyov, wris al ré8e ouvexey vd naw’ ewet rh ye Kahdw dp 
wr7Oes xat peyéBer eiabe yiverOas, 80d ral awdhuy hs pete peycOovs 5 Nexbeis 

Spos tadpxet, ravrqy elvat xadXloryy a ayaynatov, 

The connexion is as follows: ‘The divine power which holds 
together the universe can alone give order to infinity. For beauty 
consists in number and magnitude; wherefore that city in which 
magnitude is combined with the panes of order is to be deemed 
the fairest.’ 

In this and similar passages we “may note mingling with 
Pythagorean fancies, a true sense that proportion is the first principle 
of beauty. Cp. Metaph. xii. 8. § 26, 1074 b. 1, xepadddora: 3¢ mapa rien 
Gpxaley xaj rapsradaier dv pidov cynpans xaradedeyppéva rois orepor ors 
Geol ré egw otros xal wepiéxes vd Ociov ry Chyv Giow ra dé Aowd prbwis 
§8n mpochjxrat mpos riw web thy wod\év nal wads thy cig rovs méuous Kal 
1d cupdépoy ypnow. 

rovro refers to rdfews, hut is neuter because it is attracted by 
epyor. 

6 AexGeis Spos, ‘the above-mentioned principle,’ sc. eirafia. 
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Sid wperyy peéy eivar dd avayxaioy rv éx rocovrou wlnfous & aperov 4. 11. 
wAROot abrapxes wpds rd eb (hv dati kata Thy wokiTiuchy Koweviay, 

&d refers not to the clause immediately preceding but to the 
principal idea of the sentence, contained in the words dpoiws 8¢ xai 
words, y pew €£ driyev Alay otx abrdpens «.r.A. Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 10. 

§ 3, ofre yap dx 8éxa dvOpdway yevorr’ dy wddis, ofr’ éx Sena pupiddwr ere 
dhs éoriv. 

apéryy and xperov. ‘We then first have a state when we first 
have a sufficient number.’ sxparoy may be either adjective or 
advetb. 

Kata riy wodsriahy Koweviay. ‘A good life according to the require- 
meénts of the political community, ie. the life of a freeman and 
citizen. 

ela: peile wd. 4. 12. 

pei(eo is unnecessarily bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 
The point is as follows: ‘There may be also a greater city than 
is required by the limit of self sufficiency, but this increase is not 
unlimited.’ He has said above (§ 4) ‘that the more numerous 
City is not necessarily the greater,’ but in this case it is or may be. 


eloi yap al apdfas rie sdheas Tew pévy dpydoray, tév 8 dpyopever, 4.12. 
The spdf£«s, or actions of a state, are the actions of two classes 
which act upon each other, the governors and the governed. Cp. 
i. 5. § 3, Swou 8¢ 1d pew apes vd 8 dpyeras dori rs rovrey Epyov. 


dvayxaiow yrupl{ew ddAnovs. 4 13. 

Cp. Plat. Laws v. 738 D, E, of peifow obddr wddec dyabde 4 yrepipous 
abrovs (sc. rous wodfras) avrois ele, “Omwou ydp my pes cAAnhas deriv 
Drsrew dy rote rpérae ddd oxéros, ofr’ dy rushes vise Aflas obt’ dpyor 
obre Sins word ris dy ris xpoonxovons épbas rvyxdrot, 

dprov rolvuy ds obrds dors wdhkews Spos dpwros,  peylory rou wAnOous 4. 14. 
twepBorg apis abrdpeaay (eqs eboiworros. 

This is a condensed sentence, meaning ‘the largest number 
which can be seen at once, and at the same time suffices for the 
purposes of life.’ Aristotle wishes to combine péyeéés re with 
ebvopla. Cp. Poet. 7, 1451 a. 3, Gore Sci nabdwep tei ree copdrey 
nal dei vév (few Trew piv pcycbos, retro 382 ebovwowres elvan. 


5. 3; 4. 


5. 4. 


6. 4. 
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@Axovras, 
like the English word ‘draw,’ is used neutrally, ‘those who 
draw or pull to either extreme.’ 


The paragraph—ré 3 el8os . . . . ebwapaxdyscror—is ill arranged : 
it may be analysed as follows: ‘The city should be difficult of 
access to enemies, and easy of egress to the citizens ; the whole 
territory should be seen at a glance (for a country which is easily 
seen is easily protected): it should be well situated both in regard 
to sea and land. Herein are contained two principles: 1) the one 
already mentioned, about inaccessibility to enemies and convenience 
to friends: to which may be added 2) a second principle, that the 
situation should be adapted to commerce.’ 

The words dc yap... . érdvrev are a repetition of the words ré 

 evouvomroy 7d ebBogOnror civas ri xepay dori. 


eis pdr & AexOels Spos, 
SC. wepl rou el8ous Tis xépas. 


ere 8¢ rips wept Edda dns, xby cf rea DAnw épyaciay 7 yopa ruyydvo. 
Kexrnuévn roavrny, ebrapaxduurroy. 

ris tAns dependent on edwapaxduorov==ed Zxovcay xpos riyv xopsdny : 
ris wept tra drys either 1) wood (iAn) which is used as timber, 
or 2) timber which is used as material (Ay). 


The echo of these antimaritime prejudices is heard in Cicero, 
who discusses the subject at length in his De Republica, Book 
ii. cc. 8 and 4, 


nal riv sodvardperiay, 
SC. dovppopoy eival hacw. 


Ere pév ody, el ravra pi) cupBalves, «.7.d. 
‘ That however, if we could get rid of these evils, there would be 
an advantage in a city being connected with the sea is obvious.’ 


airy yap dusropuhe, ddd” ob rots Dras Sei elvas riw ww. 
‘Like the individual (i. 9. § 14) the city may receive what she 
absolutely needs, but is not to import and export without limit.’ 
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Aristotle would restrain foreign trade as much as possible, not 
because he aims at exclusiveness, but because he dislikes the 
moneymaking and commercial spirit. 


1 82 nal viv Sp&pev woddais Swdpxov xai xedpass nai wédeoww éwivea GB. 5. 
nai Aipdvas eihuas ceipeva mpds Thy wdhev, Gore pyre rd aird vépew doru 
pare wéppw Alay, dAda xpareioGar relyeos cai rowovros Gros dptpaci, 
avepdy ds el pév dyabdy ri cupBaives yiyver Oa 81a ris rowavias abray, 
imdpta ri wdc rovro 1d ayabdy, ei 8¢ rs BraBepdy, Gurdfacba pgdiov 
ros wéuos dpdlorras nal d:opi{owras rivas ov Sei cai rivas émipioyerOas dei 
apos ddAndovs. ; 

In this passage tsdpyow the reading of the MSS. has been 
altered into 1) iwdpxyew by Schneider and by Bekker in his 2nd 
Edition; and also 2) into twdpyorra, in the latter case with the 
omission of «ai. The alteration, though probable, is not necessary ; 
for ¢psdpwor may be supplied with izapyoy from the preceding 
sentence, the plural words éwivesa xai Arpévas being taken in appo- 
sition as an epexegesis. ‘But now-a-days there are many cities 
and places in which such a mart exists, [containing] docks and 
harbours conveniently situated in relation to the city;:and as is 
obvious, whatever evil there may be is avoided and the good 
secured, when they are placed at a moderate distance, but com- 
manded by walls and similar fortifications.’ 

The inland position of the ancient Greek cities, as Thucydides 
(i. 7) remarks, was due to the prevalence of piracy. Their ports 
were added later, as the Piraeus at Athens, Nisaea at Megara, 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum at Corinth, Cyllene at Elis, Gythium at 
Sparta, Nauplia at Argos, Siphae at Thespiae, Notium at Colo- 
phon, etc. ' 

xpareioOas = to be controlled or held in check by. 


el piv yap tyquonxdy xal woliriady (hoeras Biow. 6. 7. 
iyyeponude, like Athens or Sparta in the days of their greatness, 
v.7.§ 14. The alteration of sodsrudy into wodeuixdy in Bekker’s 
and edition is quite unnecessary. For wodsrixds Bios, applied to 
a city, cp. ii. 6. § 7, ef Sei riw wow (iy Biow woderixdy. 


wollds yap dxxAnpoves rpinpas [ol ‘Hpaxdedras |. 6. 8. 
Cp. Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 10, wodAd ydp dors wAola dy ‘Hpaxdelg. 


6. 9. 


7. 3. 
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nal wddcwr. ; 

wédeor, if genuine, is a difficult word. It may be taken in the 
sense of ‘ports like the Piraeus’*; or closely connected with Ac 
pévey Qf ‘cities in relation to their harbours,’ cp. supra, c. 5.§3. But 
neither of these explanations is satisfactory. The word has been 
bracketed by Bekker in his second edition and is probably corrupt. 
The conjectural emendations émuier (Coraes), éuropiav (Schmidt), 
weptroder (Broughton) are not fortunate; wAoclw» might also be 
suggested (cp. supra, § 6). But it is more probable that some 
words have been accidentally transposed and that we should read 
mepi pév ob» xepas cal rddewy [or médews] xal Acuéveoy x.7.A. OF, weph per 
ody médewv [Or wddews| xal xdpas x7 A. 


Ta jew ey Trois Wuxpois Témas Cyn Kal ra wept ri» Eupdaryy. 

According to Aristotle it would seem that Europe includes the 
colder, that is, the Northern parts of Europe and excludes Hellas. 
The words «al ra wept rj» Eipdémyy are explanatory of ra é rois 
Puxpois rérots €yvy. Compate the Hymn to Apollo |. 250: . 

npev Soot Tledordvynvoy slepay Exovew, 
70 dcoe Etpomny re xal dudiptras xara vycovs, 

in which a similar notion of Europe is implied. 

Plato too was no stranger to speculations about race. Cp. Laws 
v. 747 D, pyde rovf npas Aavbavérw wept réwwv, ds oix eloiv Dror 
rives S:aépovres GAkov rénwv mpds rd yewway avOpdrous dpeivous nal 
xelpous: and Rep. iv. 435 E, rd 6upoedes ... olov of xara ray Opgeny 
re kal Exvbixiy nai oxeddy vs xara riv dvw téroy, i) rd Giropadés, 8 37 wept 
roy rap qi pddeor dy ris alridoaro rérov, } rd piroxphparoy, & rept 
rous re hoimxas elvat xal rovs xara Alyurroy gain ris dy obx fucra. Cp. 
also Herod. ix. 122, pidréew yap ex ray padaxay ydpav podaxovs drSpas 
yiverOa’ ov ydp roe rye abris ys elvat xapmév re Owpacrdv Gvew xai 
dydpas dyadots ra wodépea: and iii. 106, 9 “EAAds rds Spas wodddy re 
xddduora xexpnpévas fre, So Plat. Tim. 24 C, 9 Oeds... exrcfapern 
roy rémoy év @ yeyévnobe (viz. Hellas), rij» expaclay rév &paw éy air¢ 
xarwWovca, ors Ppomperdrovs dvOpas oto. 

puas rvyxdyoy sroXcreias, 

Could Hellas have been united in a federation, she might have 
governed the world. But the individuality of Greek cities was too 
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strong to allow of such a union, and the country was too much 
divided by natural barriers. The cities on the coast might be 
coerced into an Athenian Empire, but could not be fused into a 
political whole. Cp. Herod. ix. 2, where the Thebans say to 
Mardonius that the Greeks if united would be a match for the 
whole world,—«card per yap rd loxupdy “EdAnvas dpodporéovras, olsrep 
nal wdpos raira éyiveanoy, yaderad civas wepeylverOas nai dnacs avOparow. 


dhaci reves Sein idpyew rois pudafs, rd Giryriaovs pew elvac x... 7.5, 
This, like some of Aristotle’s other criticisms on Plato, is chiefly 
interesting as shewing the difficulty which he found in under- 
standing the play of language which is characteristic of Plato. [See 
Essay on Aristotle’s Criticisms of Plato.] ‘The passage referred to 
is Rep. i. 375 E, pds pev rots cumnOas re xal yreplyous as oidy re 
wpaordrovs elvat, wpis 3¢ rovs dyréras rotvarrioy, where we may observe 
that the word dunrids is not used by Plato. 


& bupés. 7.5. 
‘ Passion ’=the depth or force of character which makes a good 
lover or a good hater. Compare Theognis, l. 1091 Bergk— 


Gpyadées pos Gupos Exes wepi ons firdrnros, 
otre yap éxbaipew obre pidciy duvayat. 
But in the Topics ii. 7, 113 b. 1 Aristotle raises the question 
whether ¢iAla resides in 13 éxbupqrixdy and not in 1d bupoadés. 
Like our word passion, 6vyds has both a wider and narrower use, 
and is employed by Aristotle here in a more philosophical, but in 
the Topics in a more popular sense. 


Aristotle truly remarks that anger is felt, not against strangers, 7. «-8, 
but against friends who have wronged or slighted us. Cp. Rhet. 
ii. c. 2, 1379 b. 2, nal [dpyifovras] pidrow rois Glas 4 rois pi) Gros: 
and Psalm xli. 9, ‘Yea, even mine own familiar friend, whom 
I trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me.’ 


ob yap 8) wepi didtey dedyxeo. 7. 6. 
The reading of the MSS. which is repudiated in the translation 
is not indefensible, though, in the absence of context, it is im- 
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possible to interpret it with certainty: ‘For were they not friends 
about whom thou wast plagued or grieved’? cp. again from 
Psalm lv. 12: ‘It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it.’ <A mo attributed toa 
well-known statesman who had been anonymously attacked in a 
newspaper is to the point, ‘It must have been by a friend,’ he 
said, ‘an enemy would not have been so bitter.’ The verse is 
very probably taken from the well-known poem of Archilochus in 
Trochaic verse beginning 6upé Oi’ dyunydvows xndeow xuxdpere, 
of which a fragment is preserved (Bergk 60): the metre might be 
restored either by omitting 8), which may have been added by 
Aristotle, or by inserting of before 37. 

The translators William de Moerbek and Aretino render drdyxeo 
‘a lanceis,’ as if they had read or imagined they read an’ éyyéev. 


7.7. obd8 daly ol peyaddyuya tiv Giow dypeos, wAnv xpos Tous adiKourras. 
Yet the peyaddyuyos described in Nic. Eth. iv. 3. is rather un- 
approachable by his neighbours. 


7.9. ob yap ny» airip dxplBaay dei Core dud re rev Adéyow Kai Tor ytyro~ 
peéver did trys alcbncews. 

Cp. below c. 12.§ 9. Aristotle is opposing political theories to 
facts, as in the Ethics he contrasts the moral certainty of Ethics 
(Nic. Eth. i. 3. § 4) with the absolute certainty of mathematics, 
though the dxpiSea in the two cases is different, meaning in the 
one the necessity and 2 priori truth of mathematics, in the other 
exactness of detail. 


8.1, ena 8 Somep ray Drow ray cara Giow cuvvecrérey ot taiTd core 
pépia ris Odns cvordcews, Sv Gveu rd crow otk dy ein, Sydow ds oddé 
wdAcws pépy Oeréov Soa tais réheow dvaynaioy bmdpyew, ob3’ Ans xowe- 
vias ob8epuas, a fg vy ru 1d yevos. 

In this rather complex sentence Aristotle is distinguishing be- 
tween the conditions and the parts of the whole. The words dy» 
Gvev 1d Sow ovx dy ein answer to dca rais wddkeow avayxaioy twdpyew 
in the application to the state. 

. The editions vary between radra and raird. raira is confirmed 
by the words of § 6, séca ratr’ doris by dyev wddus otn dy cin. .If we 


— =. i ee te te el | 
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read raira it will be convenient to supply dxeisos with Sv dvev, if 
ravra, éxeiva. 

et fs & rs ro yévos, i.e. ‘out of which is formed,’ or ‘ which forms 
a lower class having a unity;’ ‘which in its nature is a whole, and 
not a mere aggregate,’ éy re rd yévos=éy ri dove rd yévos. 


‘The end has nothing in common with the means; the final 8. 3. 
cause with the conditions.’ Just as in iii. 1. § 9 things prior and 
posterior are said to have no quality in common with each other. 
Of course the modern philosopher makes the opposite reflection, 
‘that the end is inseparable from the means,’ or, ‘is only the sum 
of the means’; that causes are indistinguishable from condition ; 
and equally indistinguishable from effects; ‘that no line can be 
drawn between 2 priori and 2 posteriori truth.’ The common 
understanding, like ancient philosophy, rebels against this higher 
view, because it can point to numberless visible instances in which 
the end is separable from the means, the effect from the causes. 
Both lines of reflection are constantly returning upon us, and the 
opposition between them gives rise to many metaphysical problems. 
It is the old difficulty, as old as the opposition of ideas to phe- 
nomena, of finding the similarity where there is difference or 
contrast. . 


Spyavy re wavri wpos Td ytyrdpevor Epyor Kai rois Syypsoupyois. 8. 3. 

Governed by ot6é» xowdy dor. ‘The builder and his tools have 
nothing in common with the work; so property has nothing in 
common with the State.’ 


The connexion of this passage in which means and ends, parts 8. 5-6. 
and conditions are curiously combined appears to be as follows : 
‘Now happiness is imparted in various degrees to states, making 
them to be what they are according to the degree of happiness 
which they attain. But we must also ascertain what are the con- 
ditions of states, for in these we shall find their parts.’ He seems 
to mean that through what is outward only we can arrive at the 
true elements of the state; and that happiness, which is the end of 
the state, is not to be confounded with the conditions of it. The 
argument is interrupted by the seemingly irrelevant remark that the 


8.5. 


8. 6. 


8. >. 


8.7. 


8. 9. 


eo 
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character of states is given to them by the degrees of happiness 
which they attain. Here as in other passages (cp. c. 9. § 2 infra), 
when speaking of the perfect state, he occasionally goes back to 
the imperfect forms. 


dperis évepyea nal yprors. 
Cp. the more complete statement of the Nic. Eth. £. 7. §§ 14-16, 


Puxis dvépyaa cat? dpériy dpiorny dy Bip rédeig. 


dwtrxenrdov 8¢ xat wéca ravr’ doriy by dev wédis ovx dy fn. 

‘Besides considering the highest good of the state or the idea of 
the state in its highest terms (gathered from the previous section) 
We riitist also consider the indispensable conditions of it, and among 
them we shall find its parts.’ All the parts are conditions of a 
state, not all the conditions are parts; e.g. the Ogres are a con- 
dition but not a part; 13 BovAevsuevor both a condition and a part. 


wépwroy 8¢ nal spiror. 

‘ First,’ i.e. in honour, not in necessity, for that place he assigns 
to the sixth class. 

Spengel would omit xal spérov. But how could the insertion of 
such a clatise ever be explained, unless it had been put in by the 
piety of a Greek monk? . 

fy xadovow lepareiay, ‘which they call ritual.’ The formula jv 
xadovow seems to imply some technical or uncommon use of the 
word, which occurs nowhere else in classical Greek, cp. fv xadovci 
reves ddcyapyiay, vb 1. § 6. 


exrov d¢ tov dprOpdy. 
The last words are pleonastic, ‘sixth in numerical succession.’ 


The conjecture of Lambinus rée dcafey taken from réy ouppe- 
pévrev nai risv diuxaiey above, § 7, has been adopted in the text. 
But the reading of the MSS. rév dsaycaiey, ‘of necessary matters 
of life,’ is really defensible and is confirmed by the word dxayxad- 
rarov in § 7. dsayxaiey may also refer to punishments: see infra 
c. 18. § 6. 


ot dy xdoy 82 totro sodsreig. 
‘This question, however, does not arise in every state, for it is 
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already decided. In democracies all share in all, while in oli- 
garchies only some share in some employments or functions. 
But we are speaking of the ideal state in which the question 
remains to be considered. 


xabanep yap etxoper. 9.2. 
This passage can hardly refer to ii. 1. § 2, for there Aristotle 

is speaking of the distribution of property: here of the distribution 

of functions in the state. The reference is rather to iv. c. 4 and 

c. 14; see supra c. 4. § 1. 


wal 8¢ rvyxdvopen oxomourres wept ras dpiorns wolureias . ., eipytas 9. 3. 
mpérepov. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘But in the best state, with which 
we are now concerned, all cannot participate in all, for the trader, the 
artisan and the husbandman have no leisure for education, neither 
are they capable of politica] functions.’ 
cipyras xpérepow in c. 8. § 5 supra. It is noticeable that Aristotle 
in describing the perfect state no longer, as in a democracy (cp. 
vi. c. 4.), regards the husbandmen as the best material out of which 
to form citizens. 


rous péAdovras éceoba:, 9. 4. 
SC. wohiras, (é» ry xdA\ora wodsrevopévg wédac § 3), ‘citizens of 
the best state.’ 


wérepow érepa nal ravra Geréov. 9. 4. 
Bekker in his second edition inserts érépas after érepa unneces- — 
sarily. Without it we may translate : ‘Are these also to be distinct, 
or are both to be given to the same persons?’ 


Compare Book ii. 5. § 26. 9. 5. 
Da pio cal rds crgoree dei elvas wept rovrovs. 9. 7. 


The use of sepi is singular: the force of the preposition may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘they too should have a near interest in 
property,’ an indirect way of expressing what is more distinctly said 
infra § 8 rag argous elvas rotrer. 


9. 8. 


9. Io. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 3-5. 
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etxep dvayxaioy elvas rovs yewpyous 8ovdous } BapBdpous. 

The necessity seems to arise from the impossibility of the 
husbandman having the leisure which a citizen requires for mental 
cultivation and the fulfilment of political duties, cp. § 4. 


nal xeyoprora: 8) todTev éxacroy, rd péy dei, vd 3 card pépos. 

rovrey, i.e. not merely the éwAcrixdy and Bovdeurixdy ; to these 
must be added the yeapyol, rexvira:, and rd Oyrixdy, in all five. The 
two first interchange with each other, but never with the three last. 

The division between the mere conditions of the state (viz. the 
yeopyol, rexviras and rd Oyrixdv) and the parts of it (rd dwicrudy cat 
BovAeurcxdy) is permanent. The division between rd éaXsrixdy, 1d rev 
lepéwy yévos and 1d Sovdevriady is transitory or card pépos, ie. the 
same persons may belong in turn, or at different stages of life, to 
all three classes. 


€ouxe 8 oF viv ode veworl Tour’ elves yropysoy TOs wept wohkiTELaS 


dilocogotow, dre Bet Sinpyadas yopis xara yévy ri wddey. 

This chapter has been regarded, and perhaps with reason, as a 
criticism of Plato, Aristotle being desirous of disproving by 
historical facts the claim of Plato to originality in instituting the 
system of caste and of common meals. 


rd péy srept Kpnrny yevdpeva «rd. 


In apposition with rév cvociriey 4) rags, ‘the custom in Crete: 


going back to the reign of Minos.’ 


‘The name Italy was originally confined to the district between 


the Lametic and Scylletic Gulfs’ (Golfo di Eufemia and Golfo di 


Squillace), ‘and was derived from Italus, an ancient king of the 
Oenotrians’ (called by Thucydides vi. 2 a Sicel king) ‘who in- 
habited these regions. ‘The people to the north-west towards 
Tyrrhenia were called Ausones and those to the north-east in the 
district called Siritis’. (on the shore of the Tarentine gulf) 
‘ Chones.’ 

The mention of Italy (taken in this narrower sense) leads the 
writer to particularise its different regions; but nothing is said 
about how far the custom of common meals may have extended. 
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Son rerixynxer évrds ova, viz. that part of Italy which is bounded 
or enclosed at its narrowest point by the two gulfs. The reason 
(axéxes yap ravra) is imperfectly expressed: ‘You may call this the 
boundary because the distance is so small between the two gulfs.’ 
It is in fact about 20 miles. 

It has been asked, ‘What does Aristotle purpose in this 
digression?’ There is a fallacy in requiring that every part of an 
ancient work should have a distinct purpose. Aristotle, like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, ‘ breaks out’ into the favourite 
subject of geography, and his conceptions of it, as might be ex- 
pected in the beginning of such studies, are not perfectly accurate 
or distinct. 

It is evident that common meals played a great part in the 
political organisation of Hellas and the south of Italy. But, 
according to Susemihl, no other writer mentions ‘their existence in 
Italy. 


ZUprw is the reading of most MSS., ovprny of two only. The 10. 5. 
MSS. of the old translator appear all to give syriem. ipw is 
conjectured by Heyne, who compares Arist. Fragm. Modsreias 542, 
nal ol rip Sipw O¢ caromourres .. . Ss hoot Tipasos nal *ApsororeAns, 
als cpudiy dféoxeXar ovy fooor IyvBaptréy, Athen. xii. 523 C. Hence 
Goéttling’s conjecture Z:perrs the district of Siris. Of any district 
of Italy called Syrtes or Syrtis there is no mention elsewhere. 


) pew ob» téew cucocrion rdfis evrevOey yéyove mparov, 5 8é xopopds 5 10. 6. 
card yivos rou wodcrixou wAnOous df Alytwrou’ wodd yap imepreive rois 

is translated in the English text: ‘From this part of the world 
originally came the institution of common tables; the separation 
into castes [which was much older] from Egypt, for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos.’ 

It is also possible to supply the ellipse differently: ‘The sepa- 
ration into castes came [not from Italy or Crete, but] from Egypt.’ 

The sentence is then parallel with the other statements. Com- 
mon tables existed in Crete and in Italy: the latter were the older, 
and therefore are called ‘the origin of the institution’ (§§ 2, 4); 
similarly, caste existed in Crete and in Egypt; in the latter 


10. 7. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 
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country its origin dates further back than in the former, for 
Sesostris is older than Minos, and therefore it is said to have 
originated there. 


oxeddy pév ovv nal ra Dra Bei vopilew eipnoba: woddAdus év re rohAgp 
xpdmy. | 
A favourite reflection of Aristotle’s. See note on text for parallel 


passages. 


Gre d¢ méivta dpxaia. 

. ‘All political institutions are ancient; for they are found in 
Egypt which is the most ancient of all countries.’ Cp. Plat. Laws 
ii. 657. ‘Their (i.e. the Egyptian) works of art are painted or 
moulded in the same forms which they had ten thousand years 
ago; this is literally true, and no exaggeration.’ For further 
references see note on text. "That this sameness was the weak- 
ness of Egypt, and that the life of Hellas was progress, seems not 
to have occurred either to Aristotle or Plato. 


rais pew eipnpdvors 


ig the reading of the MSS,, altered in the text after Lambinus 


10. ro. 


10, 11. 


into eipypévns, a change which seems to be required by the want of 
a suitable antecedent and by the parallelism of wapadeXecupéva. Cp. 
supra, oxeddy per ody kal ra Gra dei vopifes eipnoba modAAdus, and 
ii, 5. § 16. 


Uorepoy épotper, 

This promise is not fulfilled. Inc. 12. §1 the common meals 
are only mentioned in passing; no reason is given in support of 
the institution. 


70 spds rods daruyeirovas woképevs Spovontixdrepor. 

A lesson learned from the experience of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. The Acharnians whose lands lay on the 
borders, seeing them ravaged, wished to attack the invaders rashly 
(Thuc. ii. 21), and afterwards when they had lost their possessions 
as Archidamus thought likely (Thuc. ii. 20 dorepyyévous rav oge- 
vépey ox spolws mpobupous tgerOas imtp ris ray Dray xuvduverven, 
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ardow &¢ éxécea6a:), and as Aristophanes in his ‘Acharnians’ seems 
to imply, were wanting to make peace. 


For reference to Plato and criticism on him see note on text. 10. 11. 


Sevrepor de BapBapous mreproixous. 10. 13. 
Compare above c. 9. § 8, dsayxaioy ela: rods yewpyots Sovdous f 
BapBdpous § swreproixous, a comparison which has led to the insertion 
of 4 before sepiolxovs in this passage, or to the omission of it in 
c.9. The text of the MSS. is probably right in both passages. 
‘If we could have the very best thing, the husbandmen should be 
slaves; or if slaves cannot be had, then perioeci of alien stock.’ 


airns 8¢ wpos airy» elvas ri daw ebxerbas det xatatuyydvew wpds LL. 1. 
térrapa, BAésovras. 

The order of the words is as follows—dei efyeoOat xararvyyavew 
[rou] rv Oéow ela. 

' The four points to be attended to appear to be as follows: 
1) healthy and airy situation, open to the winds (cp. § 4, infra) : 
2) good water: 3) convenience for administration (mpds woAcruxds 
xpdfes): 4) adaptation to military requirements (xpds wodepsuds 
spagas). 

Cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 4; kal cupnacay 8¢ rip oixiay énddata avry, ore 
wpis peonpfpiay dvaxémrarat, Sore ebdndoy eivat, Gres xetpiavos pew eindsds 
€or, rou 8¢ Bépous eforxios. 

Vitruvius i. 6 tells us how the inhabitants of Mitylene suffered 
from the situation of their town: ‘Oppidum magnificenter est 
aedificatum et eleganter; sed positum non prudenter. In qué 
civitate auster cum flat homines aegrotant, cum eurus, tussiunt, 
cum septentrio, restitauntur in sanitatem, sed in angiportis et 
plateis non possunt consistere propter vehementiam frigoris.’ 
(Quoted by Eaton.) 


Seérepov 32 nara Bopday. 1L 2. 
nara Bopéay=‘ facing the same way that the North wind does,’ 

(cp. xard péor) i.e. sheltered from the North wind. Cp. Plat. Crit. 

118 A, B, & 82 séwos otros SAns ris vicou spos virow érérpanro, dwd 

tiv Eparew xardéBoppor. 
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devrepow may either be taken as “an alternative, or as introducing 
a second condition of healthfulness, so that a South Eastern aspect 
is what is recommended; i.e. a situation which is open to the 
healthy East winds and affords shelter from the North wind. 


11.3. roird ¥’ eljpytar 
is the reading of all the MSS. The conjecture of Lambinus, 
eipficba, adopted by Bekker in his second edition, is unnecessary. 
roiré y' etpyrass=‘a remedy has been found for this,’ i.e. ‘a 
remedy may be found.’ The language is not quite symmetrical, 
but this is no reason for altering it. 


11.3. two8oyds duBploug S8acw.. 
Five MSS. read épfplovs, a possible reading, ‘rain cisterns for 
water’ instead of ‘ cisterns for rain water.’ 


11. 4. ivr Tocoure Kal mpds rosovror. 
‘In the situation described, and looking to the quarter de- 
scribed.’ 


11.5.  TotodTwy raydrov. 
The reading of the best MSS. and the old translator, ‘such 
streams as I have spoken of above,’ that is to say, ‘good streams’ 


(Syewisr § 4). 


IL. 5.  dxpérodts Duyapc nal povapyexdy, dpioroxparixdy .. . loxvpol téwos 
wAetoug. 
It may be asked: ‘ Why should a single fortress be adapted to 
a monarchy, or oligarchy, several strongholds to an aristocracy ?” 
Probably because in the former case the government is more 
concentrated. A. small governing class, if they are to maintain 
their power against the people, must draw together. . An aristo- 
cracy has only to defend itself against foreign enemies, and is 
therefore better dispersed. 


11.7. . dy ree obre mavacxevaly, xabdsrep cy rois yeopyois de xadovel ries tev 
qumaay ovarddas. 5 | 
. The last word is explained by Hesychius (under €vorddes) as 
ai wuxval Gutredot, duewow 8¢ ras elxy nai pi) Kara oroixos wedbureupsves 
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dxovew, i.e. 1) *vines planted thickly or in clumps, or 2) vines 
planted irregularly. If we adopt the first of these interpretations 
and take the image literally, Aristotle is suggesting that the city 
should be built partly in regular streets, but here and there in 
blocks which would have the character of strong places. If we 
take the second, he would seem to mean that the city should be 
built in part irregularly, with a view to confusing or perplexing an 
enemy after he had entered it. 


of uy Gdoxovres Seiv Zxew (reixy). 1L 8. 

Cp. Laws vi. 778 D ff, wept 8¢ recydv, & MeyAde, Eyay’ ay 37 
Eaapry Eup hepoluny 1d xabevSew day ev rj yy xaraxcipeva Ta Teixn. 
‘ The absence of walls in Sparta suggested to Plato the poetical 
fancy that the walls of cities should be left to slumber in the 
ground: it may reasonably be conjectured that the position of 
Sparta and the military character of her citizens rendered artificial 
defences unnecessary. 


ddeyxopivas Epyey ris dxeives xa\Xdomoapévas. 11. 8. 
The disasters of Leuctra (s.c. 371) and of Mantinea (s.c. 362) 
had done a great deal to diminish the admiration for Sparta. 
(Cp. ii. 9. § 10 and infra c. 14. § 16). Yet the allusion is hardly 
to the point, for Sparta was never taken by an enemy: Epami- 
nondas after the battle of Leuctra refrained from attacking it, 
Xen. Hell. vi. s. ; 


., fore 84 apd péy ois dpolove nal pi) wodd rg whyte: diapépovras ob 11. 9. 
caddy rd wapacba: cbferba: bd rie tev Teyee dpwprdrires. 

A somewhat romantic notion with which may be compared the 
further refinement of § 11, infra; also the saying of Archidamus, - 
the son of Agesilaus, when he saw catapults brought from Sicily, 
which in other words and under other circumstances has no doubt 
often been ejaculated by the African or New Zealand savage, 
dxéiadev dvipts dpera. (Plut. Apophth. Lac. 219 A.) 


wokeuaxerary. 11. 9. 
Either ‘the most truly warlike in character’ or *‘ the best defence 
of the warrior.’ Both meanings may be included. 
T 2 
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Il. 10. dpoies 8¢ xal rats olancecs rais Bias py mepiSdddAew roixous. 
Private houses as well as cities, especially in the country, might 
in many cases need the protection of walls. 
Gpoies 8d, SC. dye. 


12.1. avr, 
SC. rd reiyn, i.e. the position of the walls; or more generally, 
‘the consideration of these circumstances,’ 


12.2. dpxeicv. 
The MSS. vary between dpya», dpyaiwy, dpyeiwy. — 


12.3. «ly 8 dy roovros 5 rémos doris dmupdvedy re Zxee apds Thy THS dperiis 
Odow ixavds xal wpds ra yeermavra pépy tis wohews épupvorépas. 

Lit. ‘ This place should be of a sort which has conspicuousness, 
suitable to the position of virtue, and towering aloft over the 
neighbouring parts of the city.’ 

Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a Commentary on the Politics, if 
we may judge from his Latin ‘bene se habentem ad apparentiam 
virtutis,’ seems to have read Oéow re dyes pds ri ris dperns émupd- 
yey, (Susemihl.) But the words are better as they are found 
in the Greek MSS. 

The habitation of virtue is to be like that of the Gods who 
have their temples in the Acropolis. Cp. Vitruv. 1. 7 ‘Aedibus 
vero sacris quorum deorum maxime in tutela civitas videtur esse, 
unde moenium maxima pars conspiciatur areae distribuantur ’ 
(quoted by Schneider); and Burke, French Revolution, p. 107, 
‘The temple of honour ought to be seated on an eminence.’ 


12. 4,5. «iy & dy edxaps 6 réos, ef nal rd yupsdow ray wpecButipar txos 
ry rate évravOa, apiwe yap SippncOa xard rds HAulas nal rovrop 
viv xéopoy, xal mapa pév rois vewrépos Gpyovrds twas dcarpiBes, rods Sa 
speaBurépovs mapa rois dpxovow’ ¥ yap dv» cpOahpois rév dpxdvrew 
wapovoia padiora épsout riy GAnbwiy al’ xal riv rev dhevOipay 

dor. 
The opposition of pér and 3¢ before »ewrépas and specPurépous 
seems to imply that the youth are to perform under the eye of 
certain magistrates, and the elders under the eye of the magistrates 
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as a body. The distinction appears to be in the one case, that 
some of the magistrates are to go to the gymnasium, in the other 
the exercises are to take place in or near the public buildings 
appropriated to the magistrates. Everywhere the presence of the 
authorities is required. *‘Some of the rulers are to be present 
(SarpiBeav) at the exercises of the younger men, but the elders 
are to perform their exercises with the rulers.’ Here either another 
verb has to be supplied with sapa rois dpyovow or the word 
&arpiSes is to be taken in a slightly different sense. Or 2) we may 
translate, ‘and the elders shall be placed at the side of the 
magistrates.’ This, however, disregards pé» and & and seems not 
to cohere with the words &ppioba card ras jAcxias: for thus no 
mention is made of the gymnastics of the elders. 3) The most 
natural way of taking the Greek words (rovs 82 .. dpyovow) that 
‘the magistrates shall perform their gymnastic exercises before 
the elders,’ (St. Hilaire) gives a very poor sense. The clause 7 
yap dy épOadpois «.r.A., shows clearly that the principal point is 
the requirement of the presence of the magistrates at all gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The word «dcpor is difficult. It may be taken in the sense of 
‘institution,’ which is in some degree supported by the use of 
adopos rie worsreias for ‘the order or constitution of the state,’ 
(Ilepi Kécpov 6. 399 b. 18). Or* rovrow riv xdopow may be the 
accusative after 8ypycGa: and may be taken with Adolph Stahr in 
the sense of ‘this embellishment of the state:’ [dieser Schmuck der 
Stadt]. In this case it is better to make &ypicbu impersonal, 
adcpow being the indirect accusative following it. «al rovroy, this 


institution too, i.e. as well as the offices of state which in c. 9 are 
divided between old and young. 
rip 8¢ réw diay x.7.d. 13. 6. 
Cp. supra, c. 5. § 4. 
deel 82 vd wrROos Buupeiras ris wodcws els lepeis, els Apyovras. 12. 6. 


The enumeration is incomplete, because Aristotle has only 
occasion to speak of priests and magistrates. The places assigned 
to their common tables, like those of the soldiers and the guardians 
of the country, are to be situated conveniently for their employ- 


12.7. 
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ments. The baldness of the expression suggests the possibility 
that something may have dropped out. The first words éwei de 
vd sAnGos appear to be a repetition of drei 3¢ dei rd prev wA7760s 
réy wodirew at the beginning of the Chapter. mAjéos is used for 
the citizens generally, not as opposed to the upper classes. 


wept tiv Tey lepdv olxodounudray éxew Thy rdf. 
.*To have their proper place. Cp. § 8, rjv cipnpésny rdgev. 
iy . . . olxo8ounpdrev, sc. raf, is to be supplied. 


rhe xodoupérqy d doruvopiay. 
The qualifying xadovpévny, if not a mere pleonasm, seems to 


, indicate the more uncommon or technical expression. Cp. note 


12.8. 


13. 3. 


on c. 8. § 7 supra, and on vi. 1. § 6. 


The MSS. vary between vevexjo6a and pepupioba. P* has 
compounded them into veveysujoda. Bekker in his second edition 
has adopted pepujoba. Cp. vi. 2. § 7, where certain magistrates 
are required by law to take their meals together. 


wept wokkreias auras. 

Hitherto Aristotle has been speaking only of the conditions of 
the best state, which are its ody (supra c. 4. §§ 1-3). Now he is 
going on to speak of the wodsreia itself, which is the eidos of a 
adds (cp. ili. 3. §§ 7-9). 

Chapters 13, 14, 15 form a transition to the subject of education, 
which is begun in c. 16, and is continued in Book viii. But it 
cannot be said that Aristotle fulfils the promise of discussing the 

‘constitution’ of the best state. He describes the life of his 
citizens from birth to boyhood, but says nothing about their 
judicial or political duties. 


éxxectat Kaés, 

‘Stands out well,’ or ‘distinctly. For the thought, cp. Eud. 
Eth. ii. rx, 1227 b. 20, gore yap rév pév oxomdy Spbdy elvas, dv 82 rois 
apis row oxowdy capaprdvecy, 


In this passage, of which the connexion is obscure, Aristotle 
seems to say that the good man is superior to the ordinary con- 
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ditions of existence, and so to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only (Adrroves rois dyewvory dcaxeysdvos), the legislator may 
make his citizens superior to external conditions. Cp. Nic. Eth, 
i. CC. Q—12. 


dwet 36 1d srpoxelperdy dors riv dpiarqy wodirelay Weiv, ada 8 doth nal’ 18. 4. 
hv anor’ dy wolsrevarro wddis, dpora 8 dy wodiredarro Kall hy ebBarpoveiy 
padduora évdéxera: viv sdk, Sprow Ere ryy ebSapoviay bei, ti dors, pH 
AarOavev. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘In various ways men mistake 
the nature of happiness, but we recognise it to be the great object 
of a state, and therefore we should ascertain its nature.’ 


apér 82 nal dv Trois HOrnois, «I rs ray Mbyuw exelrwv Shedos. 18. 5. 
It is difficult to say why Aristotle should speak thus donbtfully 
or depreciatingly of a principle which lies at the basis both of his 
ethical and political philosophy. Is the expression to be attributed 
only to the Greek love of qualifying language? 


nai rabryy oi ef Swobicews GAN’ émdés, 13. 5. 

These words are not found in the Nicomachean Ethics (see 
references in note on text), and therefore may be supposed to be 
added by Aristotle as an explanation. 


Aéye 3° cf bwobdoreus. 13. 5, 6. 
* Happiness is an absolute good, whereas punishments are only 
good under certain conditions;’ they are evils which prevent 
greater evils. The negative and the positive senses of the word 
‘just,—just punishments, just actions,—needed to be distinguished 
in the beginning of philosophy. 


olow ri wepi ris Ounlas wpdfac al Sica ryepias cal xoddous dx’ 13. 6, 
dperis piv claw, dvayxaias Od, nal rd xadés dvayxales Zxovew (alperd- 
Tepow pev yap pnberds Scicbas ray roovTer pire rée deSpa pyre Tay wédt»), 
al & de) ras vids xa) vas ebwopias dxhée clo) aDducvas xpatas. 

‘They have their rightness, not as ends, but as means or con- 
ditions of something else which is an end.’ For the use of 
dvaynaior, cp. Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 2, rae 8 dvepyuty al ply elew dvaynaias 
nal &' érepa alperai, al 82 caf airds. 


13. 7. 


18. 8. 


13. 9. 
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Under the common notion of dvayxaia and é£ trobécews, by a 
play of words, Aristotle appears to comprehend not only the 
external goods which are the conditions of individual life, but 
the penalties imposed by law, which are the conditions of the 
existence of states. 

al & énl rds ripds spdfes, sc. dépoveat, rewovoat OF ytwdpevat. 


vd piéy ydp frepow xaxov rds alpecis dori. 

‘The one is a voluntary choice of an evil,’ i.e. for the sake of 
removing some other evil. For example, punishment puts an end 
to crime. | 

The conjecture dvaipeois, which is adopted by Schneider, Coraes, 
Bekker (2nd edition), and Susemihl, is unnecessary. 


xpnoaro & dy 5 owovdaios dvijp Kai weviq cal vdeo xal rais GAdats ruxais 
rais PavAats cakes’ GAA rd paxdproy ev ros évavrins éoriv, 

Compare Nic. Eth. i. 10, especially the noble words in § 12, 
Gpos d¢ xat dy rovros Scadaure rd caddy, Erecday hépy tis evxdAws srokAas 
kai peydAas arvyias pi Oe dvadynoiay adda yevvddas dy nal peyaddyuxos. 


djAov 3 srs xal ras xphoes dvayxaiov crovdalas cat xadds civae tavras 
dreds. 36d xal voui{ovory drOpero ris ev8aipovias atria rd ders elvas ror 
dyabav, Sowep et rov xapifes Napmpdr nat xados altupto riv Avpay pGdrov 
Ths Téxvns. 

‘The good man will make a use of external goods which is 
absolutely good. And because (8) this use of external goods is 
good in him, men think that external goods are the causes of 
happiness, which is just as if we were to attribute the melody to 
the lyre and not to the player.’ 

alrigro, sc. rss, gathered from dy6pemo:.. ms occurs in one MS. (P*) 
and is inserted by Bekker in his 2nd edition. 


8:3 nar’ ebyiy etbydueba iv ris wédeas oboracw bv } tux) eupia. 

1) ‘Since therefore some things must be presupposed (83), our 
prayer and desire is that our city may be so constituted as to have 
the goods of fortune,’ sc. elva é£ éxcivey bv, etc.; or 2) ‘we desire 
that her constitution in respect of the goods of fortune may answer 
to our prayer,’ making «xar’ edyfy, sc. iva, the predicate, dv, sc. ¢» 
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éxeivs Sv; or 3) ‘we ask if we could only have our prayer,’ or 
‘though it be only an ideal,’ as above, xar’ edyqy, iv. 11. § 1, 
woXsreiay Thy Kar’ evyny yivopnerny. 


wal yap el wdvras évdéxeras owovdaious elvat, pi) caf gxacroy 8¢ rev 13. 10. 
wolsray, vurws alperorepov, axodovbet yap rq xa’ Exacrov Kai rd wdyras. 

He seems to mean that although there might be some common 
idea of virtue which the citizens attained collectively, such as 
patriotism, yet it would be better that each individual should be 
virtuous, for each implies all Compare, ii. 3. § 2, rd ydp sdvres 
dcrrév, «.7.d., where he distinguishes ‘each’ from ‘all.’ 


End re obbey SHedos Givas’ ra yap €6n peraBadeiy woul, «.1.A. 138. 11. 

Lit. ‘Some qualities there is no use in having by nature ; for 
habit alters them; and through nature,’ or ‘such is their nature 
that, they are swayed by habit both towards good and towards 
evil.’ To us the reasoning of this passage appears singular. 
Yet probably what Aristotle means to say is, that moral qualities, 
if given by nature, would cease to be moral, and in so far as they 
are moral would cease to be natural. Nature in this passage is 
used for ‘instinct,’ or ‘natural impulse.’ From another point of 
view (Nic. Eth. ii. 1. § 2) he shows, using the term ¢vors in a some- 
what different sense, that things which are purely natural cannot 
be altered by habit; but that nature supplies the conditions under 
which habits may be cultivated. Cp. also infra, c. 15. § 7. 


éxépous . . . 9 rovs abrovs &d Biov. 14. 1. 
‘Are rulers and subjects to differ at different times, or to be the 
same always?’ 


ras dpyopevocs, 14. 2. 
1) *Dative of reference: ‘In relation to their subjects,’ or, 2) with 

a more obvious construction, but with a feebler sense, rots dpyopéracs 

may be taken after garepdy, ‘ so that the superiority of the governors 

is manifest to their subjects.’ 


Iavdra€. 14. 3. 
The same who is mentioned in Herodotus (iv. 44) as sailing 
down the Indus by order of Darius Hystaspes. Whether the 
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writings passing under his name with which Aristotle was ac- 
quainted were genuine or not we cannot say. The short summary 
of the geography of the habitable world which has come down to 
us under the name of Scylax contains allusions to events later than 
the time of Herodotus, and is therefore certainly either spurious or 
interpolated. ' 

14.4. wdvres ol xara viv xopay. 

Not country as opposed to town—‘the country people combine 
with the malcontents of the town ;’ but, ‘all the inhabitants mznus 
the rulers,’ i.e. the perioeci, metics, or any others, who, though per- 
sonally free, had no political rights, make common cause with the 
subject classes and desire revolution. 


14.5. 9 yap piois dé8mxe ri alpeow, wojoaca abre tO yéver tadtov To per 
. vedrepoy Td 8¢ mpeaBurepov, Sv rois per Apyecbas epéret, trois 3 dpyxeuw. 

Lit. ‘ For nature herself has given the principle of choice when 
she created in the very race the same element, i.e. the same human 
beings, partly young and partly old, of whom the one are fitted to 
obey, the others to command.’ 

airg t@ yéves rairéy, The word airg has less MS. authority than 
avré, and is omitted altogether in one MS. and in Aretino’s trans- 
lation. Aird may be translated: ‘In the human race nature has 
created the very same thing, making a distinction of old and 
young, corresponding to that of rulers and subjects.’ The cor- 
rection rav airav for air is unnecessary. 


14.8. drei 8& wodirou Kai Gpxovtos ry abriy dperqw elvai hapyew xal rou 
dpicrov avdpés. 
i.e. in the best state which he is here discussing. 


14.17. doadrws ody dvcyxn Sigpjcba cai rovro rd pépos Sydow Or, xai ras 
mpdges 8° dvddoyov époiper Zxew, nai Bei ras rod Goce Bedrloves alpere- 
répas elvat rois Suvapévars tuyxdvew  wacvéw 4 roiw dvoiy. : 

écavres ..éxew. ‘And as there must be a division of the soul, 
in like manner there must be a division of the actions of the soul ;’ 
- dgavres answers to dvdAcyov Zyes, and is to be taken closely with 
aal ras wpdafes. 
rovro Td psépos, SC. Td Adyor Exov. 
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i} wagay f row dvoiv, SC. ray mpdgewr. ‘The simple action of the 
highest principle is better than the mixed action of all or of two, 
that is the union of the higher with the lower, or the practical 
and speculative reason combined (roi» dvoiy).’ Aristotle is here 
speaking of that life of mind which in the Ethics he conceives to _ 
have a separate existence (i 8¢ rot vot [sc. ebdayoria] nexapiopérn 
Nic. Eth. x. 8. § 3). But we are unable to understand how this 
pure mind condescends to take a part in human things—the 
analogous difficulty in Aristotle to the relation of ra vootpera and | 
ra hawdpeva in Plato. We know that within the sphere of practice 
thought and reflection must always be reappearing if the legislator 
is endowed with them. Bat Aristotle nowhere explains how the 
speculative, either in private or public life, is related to the practical, 
or what is the higher training which fits the citizen for either. 


éxawourres yap ri Aaxedaipoviey wodsreiay Ayayrat rou wopoberou roy 14. 16. 
oxoméy, Sri wdvra mpos 1d xpareiy nai spis wéAcuow dvopobérncev” A xal 
xara rov Aéyor doriy evédXeyxra xai rois Epyos éfeAnAreyxrac vv. 

Cp. Thuc. ii. 39, nal éy rais wadelas ol pév dxerdvp dongce (SC. of 
Aaxedapdrros) bOis vis Svres 1d Gvdpeiow perépyovrat, nycis 8¢ dveipévos 
casrrepevos oddéy hocov éxi rovs icowadeis xvduvous yepouper. 

nal ros Epyas éfeAnrcyxra: viv. Alluding to Leuctra and Mantinea. 

Cp. c. 11. § 8, about walls, and ii 9. § 10, about the women. 


ovre xal OfBpur. 14. 17. 

Who Thibron was is unknown. But we have an example of 
a treatise such as he might have written in the ‘de Republica 
Lacedemoniorum,’ attributed to Xenophon. Was he more likely 
to have been a Spartan, or only an admirer of Sparta, like the 
Philolacon in other states of Hellas? The name is Lacedaemonian. 
The words rée Dru ixacros rév ypadévrey wept wodirelas airév 
remind us how large a literature of political philosophy must have 
existed in the time of Aristotle, although we are apt to imagine 
him the first writer on such subjects. Cp. ii 1.§1; c 7. § 1; 
c. 12, § 1. 


fre 8¢ rovro yedoior, al pdvoores év rois wipoue abrov, nal ppdevds dprodi- 14, 18. 
Cevres apis 1d xpnaOas rois vdyscs, dwofeAAguacs vd (av xadécc. 


14. 19. 


14. 20. 


14. 21. 


14, 22. 


15. 
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‘If their greatness depended on their laws, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that they can have retained their laws and lost their 
happiness.’ 


Ors xparey Forney ént +d rey wédas dpyxew. 

‘If states are trained in virtue only that they may rule over 
their neighbours, the same principle will impel individuals to 
usurp the government in their own states.’ 


Havoavig rp Baccrei, 

See note on v. 1. § ro. 

vatra yap dporra xat l8ig xa cowy Tov vopobérny dprroceiy Ses ravra rais 
Wuxais rav drOpérey, 

There is a slight flaw in the text, which may be corrected 
(with Susemibl) by adding re after rév. 


ry yap Badny aduow, Sowep 6 cidnpos, eipnyny ayovres. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 650 (Dindorf) :-— 

naye ydp, 8s ra del»’ exaprépovy rére, 

Baby cidnpos ds, €6nvvbny orcpa 

spos rnade THs yuvaskds. 


In the Nic. Eth. x. 7, Aristotle dwells at length on the thesis 
that the true happiness of man is to be sought in leisure and con- 
templation. But we have a difficulty in realizing his meaning. 
For we naturally ask how is the leisure to be employed? and on 
what is contemplation to feed? To these questions his writings 
supply no answer. We have no difficulty in understanding that by 
a philosopher the mind and the use of the mind is deemed higher 
than the body and its functions, or that the intellectual is to be 
preferred to the moral, or that the life of a gentleman is to be 
passed in liberal occupations, not in trade or servile toil. But 
when we attempt to go further we can only discern a negative 
idealism; we are put off with words such as Gewpia, ovcia, and 
the like, which absorbed the minds of that generation, but which 
to us appear to have no context or meaning. 

But if in the sphere of the individual the idea of contemplative 
leisure is feeble and uncertain, much more shadowy is the meaning 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thuc. ii. 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 43); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning. To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.’ 

Sei yup wodAd réw asayxaiay Umdpyes, Gres é&9 oxoddLes. 15. 2. 

‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure.’ 


6 pew yap widepos dvayndies Scxaious elvar nal cappoveiy. 16. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi.—xiii. :-— 
‘Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? 
Peace in her vineyard—yes |—but a company forges the wine.’ 

Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 
old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- 
ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution. 

dxeivas par yap of ravry dtadépoves rév Drwsv, rq pi) vopller ravra rots 18, 6, 
Dros ptpora raw ayabav, Aa re yerioba ravra padrov Sd twos 
dperis. 

‘The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 
obtained by military virtue alone.’ 


15. 6. ° 


15.7. 
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Cp. (though a different point of view from that which is here 
taken) ii. 9. §§ 34, 35: ‘Although the Lacedaemonians truly 
think that the goods for which they contend are to be acquired by 
virtue rather than by vice, they err in supposing that these goods 
are to be preferred to the virtue which gains them.’ 


dred 8¢ pelle re dyabd vaira, cai thy drdAavew rijy rovrey Thy TOP 
dperdy, nad Sr 8: atriy, havepdy dx robrev, wis 82 xat did tive Ecrae, 
robro 31) Ocaprréoy. 

- The construction of the sentence is as follows: ére) 8@ gavepdy éx 
Tovrea» pelo [elvac] ra dya6d raira ral ry dndkavow hy rovrey 4 Thy 
ti dperdy [sc. 7Oxdy 4 wodepixdy ypjow understood from drékavow] 
ral Gre [al dperai] elo) 8¢ abriy [sc. rip rovrwy drddavow]. 

' ‘ga 8é introduces the apodosis which is resumed in rovro 3} 
Geepyréor. 

' dperéy goes back to dui rwos dperfs in the previous sentence. 


évdéxeras yap Sinpaprnxéva Kat rdv Adyov ris Bedriotns ixobecews, Kat 
da ry Oey Spolws HxOat. 

The meaning of 36a: is simply ‘trained ;’ whether for good or 
evil depends on the sense given to dpotws. Either r)* ‘in the same 
i.e, a mistaken way’; or 2) ‘all the same’=‘ nevertheless.’ The first 
is most in accordance with the context Sumpapracéva xat rdv Adyos. 


- The «at is needlessly bracketed by Bekker in his and edition. 


15.8. 


‘For even reason (which we might least expect to err) is not 
infallible.’ 
davepdy 31) rourd ye mparov pév, xabdwep ev rois Gas, os 9 yéveots ax” 
dpxis dor) cal rd rédos ad rivos dps ENdou trédous' b 82 Adyos Hyiy wad 
5 vous ris picews rédos, 

1) *The connexion is as follows: ‘We have to consider whether 
men are to be trained by reason or by habit: Thus much is clear 
-—that there is a succession of means and ends: every birth having 


: a beginning and every end having a beginning in some other end ; 


and the end of nature being reason and intelligence.’ That is to 
say: ‘In every birth there are previous elements and in like. 
manner in the end or intellectual perfection of human nature other 
antecedents, such as education, are implied, which from other 
points of view are themselves ends.’ 
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2) According to Susemihl the words are to be taken as follows: 
‘It is clear that generation implies some antecedent principle and 
the end which springs from an antecedent principle is in turn 
relative to a further end.’ According to this way of taking the 
passage yévecis in the 1st clause is equivalent to réAor in the and. 
Generation has an antecedent principle of which it is the end. 
The end which thus springs from an antecedent principle has a 
further end, namely, intelligence and reason. But two objections 
may be offered to this way of translating the words. @) rds has 
no meaning. 4) The less natural construction is adopted instead 
of the more natural. For Mov redovs would naturally depend 
upon the words which immediately precede, andé ruvos dpyis. 

3) Once more, Mr. Postgate proposes to take the passage as 
follows: ‘So much then is evident—first here, as in other cases, 
coming into existence is the beginning of all, and what is the end, 
viewed from a certain beginning, is itself directed towards a further 
end.’ To this interpretation it may be objected that dw’ dpyis is 
taken in a different sense from dé reos dpyjs and that rod réAous, 
as in the preceding explanation, is construed unnaturally. 


See infra note on § 9. 16. 5. 


tov xpnopée. 16. 7. 
The oracle ‘ y répve véay ddoxa’ which is found in the margin 
of two MSS. is probably made up from the context. Out of these 
words Gittling has constructed a hexameter aAAd was, Tpoi{ny, 
Groas pi) répve Babeias, The equivocation may either consist in the 
double meaning of veas ‘fallow ground’ (in Attic used for vedas) 
and vdas ‘the young maiden:’ or the disputed point may have been 
only whether the oracle was to be taken literally or metaphorically. 


bd rds piv dppérres wepl rip rar dcrenaidexa érév pAixiay cufevyruvat, 16, 9. 
vous 0° éwré nal rpsdxovra, 4 pixpdv. 
The words 4 ju«pde probably mean ‘thereabouts’ or ‘nearly,’ 
like puapou ; or some word such as sAsiosw may have dropped out. 
The disparity of age between the man and woman appears to 
be great; but as Aristotle extends the term for the women from 
18 to go, and for the men from 35 to 70 years, the time allowed 
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for cohabitation in either would nearly coincide, i.e. 35 and 32 
years. There is therefore no reason for doubting the reading. 

The relative ages to us appear singular. Malthus, On Population 
vol. i. p. 237, remarks that this regulation ‘must of course 
condemn a great number of women to celibacy, as there never can 
be so many men of thirty-seven as there are women of eighteen.’ 
But the real and great disparity is between the total number of 
women after eighteen and the total number of men after thirty- 
five. mL 

Plato in the Republic (v. 460) makes the interval less. He 
assigns twenty to forty as the marriageable age for women: for 
men, from the time ‘when they have passed the greatest speed of 
life ’ (twenty-five ?) to fifty-five. In the Laws (iv. 721) the citizens 
are required to marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five ; 
but in another passage (772 D, E) between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. _ | | 

In the History of Animals (Aristotle?) the age proper for 
marriage in men is limited to sixty, or at the utmost seventy; in 
women to forty, or at the utmost fifty. 


16.10. a 3¢ 4 dadoyy ray réxvwy Trois pev apyouéns fora THs dxuns, édy 
yiyryrat xara Adyor ebGis 1) yéveois, ois b€ dn Karahehuperns THs HrcKias 
mpos Tov trav éB8opunxovra éray apbydv, | 
_ According to this way of reckoning Aristotle seems to consider 
the prime of life to be thirty-five. The father having begun to 
keep house at thirty-five years of age would at seventy give up to 
the son, who might be expected to begin family life over again at 
thirty-five. 

In speaking of the succession of children to their parents 
Aristotle takes account only of the fathers. 


16. 10. rois 8¢ srepi rh» @pay xpdvars, ds of modo! xpa@vras Kades Kai vuy, dpicay- 
res xepavos ry ouvauhay soseioGas rary. 

Sc. dei otras soci, taking dei from the previous sentence. The 
better MSS. read di xpijoda after ypdros, but this is unnecessary, 
and the repetition of xpéera: after xpjc6a: is unpleasant. 

guvaviiay, ‘cohabitation’ probably from atAy not from atAés. 
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' gai avrovus 7n. 16. 11. 
i.e. ‘themselves when they come to be parents as well as the 
writers on these subjects.’ 


Like Plato, Aristotle prescribes gymnastics for women as well as 16. 13. 
men. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 789; Rep. v. 457. 


Sed Se wAHG0S teuvwy, cay 7 rdfis roy eiy xorvy, pydey dworiberba 16. 15. 
tiv ytyvoptvar’ oporas yap 3) ris rexvoroas rd mAnGos, dav 3¢ Tiss 
yiyryras apd ravra avvdvacbévrev, spi» aicbnow eyyerétcba xa (any, 
dpwouciobas dei rijv duBroow. 

‘But when there are too many children (for we have settled that 
there is to be a limit of population), they must not be exposed 
merely for this reason. If, however, it should happen that a 
couple exceed the number allowed by law, then abortion must be 
practised before sense and life have begun.’ 

Gpora ydp 3).... 1d wAnbos gives the reason for introducing 
the previous remark. ‘I speak of this because population has 
been limited.’ Cp. ii. 7. § 5, where Aristotle says that the legis- 
lator who fixes the amount of property should also fix the limit 
of population; and ii. 6. § 10, where he censures Plato for sup- 
posing that population will be kept down even if nothing is 
done to secure this object: and Rep. v. 461, where abortion and 
exposure are allowed, or in certain cases enforced ; also a curious 
and interesting passage quoted from Musonius a Stoic philosopher 
(about 60 a.p.), by Stobaeus § 15. p. 450, in which he denounces 
abortion and similar practices as offences against Zeus the god of 
kindred. 

Respecting the seven ages, see infra, note on c. 17. § 15; and 16. 17. 
for the regulations of Aristotle respecting marriage, the time after 
marriage, procreation and nursing of children and their early 
education, cp. Laws vii. 788-794. 


oler bat. 17. 1. 
sc. di. To be gathered from the previous paragraph. 


vas 84 dardoes résy waidew xal cravOyovs otx Spbas drayopevovew ol 17. 6. 
asdvovres dy rois réposs’ cunpdpovas yap apis abfnow. 
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This is another misrepresentation of Plato, who only says that 
when children are silent they are pleased, and that they ought to 
have as little pain as possible in early childhood lest they grow up 
morose in character. (‘When anything is brought to the infant 
and he is silent, then he is supposed to be pleased, but when he 
weeps and cries out, then he is not pleased. For tears and cries 
are the inauspicious signs by which children show what they love 
and hate.’ Laws vii. 792 A). Yet the words «& rois wpas 
sufficiently show that Plato is the writer to whom Aristotle is 
referring. 

ras dsardcas, ‘the passions or struggles,’ a neutral word to be 
interpreted by «Aavduol which follows. 


17. 7.  ebdoyor ob» dwehadvew dri rév dxovopdrey xai riv Spaydres dvehev~ 
Oepiay nal rnducovrous byras. | 

A thought enlarged upon by Plato Rep. ii. 377 ff. 

Bekker in his rst edition has unnecessarily altered davedevOepiay, 
the reading of the majority of the MSS., into dvedevéepias. In his 
2nd edition he has substituted avedevOéper, which has some MS. 
authority. Neither alteration is necessary; ryAuwovrous dvras may 
be taken as an accusative of the remoter object. d#eAaiver has 
been altered by Susemih] into dwodafeiv, a change which is partly 
grounded on a various reading dwodates, and partly on the 

' absumere’ of the old translator. | 

xal ryhixovrous Syras. 1)* ‘Even when they are at this early 
age,’ ie. although they are so young, care must be taken about 
what they see and hear; or 2) «al may be emphatic, ‘especially at 
this early age when they cannot take care of themselves.’ 


17.10.  darepedés pév od» Zorw rois Apyouc: pnbdy pyre dyadpa pyre ypadiy elvas 
roovras spdfewr plunow, el jo) wapd tit Geis rowtras ols mal rie 
tubacpdy drotiiwow 6 wiposr mpds 82 todros adinow 5 wiper rods 
éxovras nAcciay méoy srponxovcay ai bwép avréy xal réxvev xal yuramee 
rysadrdety rots beovs. 

ols «ai riv rebacpdy dwodiiecw 6 wéyos. Such as the Phallic 
improvisation at the Dionysiac festival of which Aristophanes 
furnishes an imitation in the Achamians 263 ff. 

The words spds 82 rovras introduce a second exception: ‘in- 
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decency may be allowed in the temples of certain Gods;’ spds 
8¢ rovras, ‘and also to persons of full age whom the law allows to 
worship in such temples.’ Cp. once more Plat. Rep. ii. 378: 
‘The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which his son in turn 
inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought certainly not to 
be lightly told to young and simple persons ; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. Butif there is an absolute necessity 
for their mention, a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and 
in order to reduce the number of hearers they should sacrifice not a 
common [Eleusinian] pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim.’ 


Geddapos. 
A great Athenian actor and performer of Sophocles who took 


the part of Antigone: Aeschines was his tritagonist who played 
Creon. Dem. Fal. Leg. 418. He is mentioned in the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle ii. 23. 1400 b. 16, iii. 13. 1414 b. 13. 


of yap rais <Bdopdos Suaupourres ras jcias és exit rd woAU Afyouew ov 17. 15. 
xadis, Sei 82 17 Scapices ris hicews éwaxodovbeiy, 

It is uncertain whether we should read *od xaAés or ob xaxés in 
this passage. The authority of the MSS. and the immediate 
context confirm the former. On the other hand ov «caxés is the 
more idiomatic expression, and is not irreconcileable with the 
context :—‘ Those who divide the ages of men by seven are not 
far wrong, and yet we should rather observe the divisions made 
by nature;’ or, ‘and we should observe the divisions made by 
nature, i.e. the divisions into sevens’ (Bergk 25). This is also 
confirmed by the passage in c. 16. § 17, atry (sc. § rijs dcavolas 
dxph] 8 dory dy ros wheicras Forep tév womréw rivis cipqeacw ol 
perpourres vais éB8oyudo. ri Hisxiay, wepi rév xpévow row tiv wevrn- 
aovra érév, 

It may be observed too that Aristotle himself in this passage 
divides ages by sevens—seven, fourteen (puberty), twenty-one. 

The ‘sevens’ of Aristotle agree with the ‘ sevens’ of Solon (?) in 
the years which he assigns to marriage (35) and to the highest 
development of the mind (49 or §0) :— 

Tlais pév SvnBos dav ere vawior Speos éddvrev 
Gvoas ceBdrAa spirov dy ear’ ireaw" 
U2 


17. 13. 
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rovs 3° érépous Sre 8) reAday Ocds Er énavrovs, 
HAns éxcpalves ojpara yewopdens” 
vy tpirary 8é yevecov deLopévey ere yulov 
Aaxvovrat, xporys dvOos aue:Bopevys® 
v7 8¢ terdpry was tis dy €Bdoudds péy’ poros 
loyty, qv 1° dydpes onpar Exove’ dperijs® 
nipaty & déplov, dx8pa yduou pepyqpévor eivas 
cal waider (nreiv elooriaw yeveny’ 
vy 8 dxrg wept wdvra xaraprieras dos avdpés, 
otd” spdew EF spas tpy’ amddapva Oedhe’ 
éwra 82 voir nai yAdocay dv éB8opdow pty aporos 
Gxro t° dutborépey téccapa xal 8éx’ ern’ 
1 8 évdry ere pév Siveras, padaxdrepa 8° avrod 
mpos peydAny dperiy yAdood re xal capin’* 
vy Sexdry 8 Sre 3) redéon Geds Err’ énavrovs, 
oun &y dewpos édy poipay €xos Oaydrov. 
Compare an interesting note of Mr. Cope’s in his edition of | 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 160. 


1 al. lect. oped re wat dévapus. 


BOOK VIII. 


di yap apis éxdorny wohitedeoOar. 1. 2. 
Here Susemih! has adopted wa:deteo6as after Aretino’s translation. 
But wodcreveoOa: the reading of the Greek MSS. is also confirmed 
by William de Moerbek, ‘politizare,’ and is more in accordance 
with the context: ‘For the life of the citizen should conform to 
the state, because the state is of one character, and this unity 
in the end of the state necessitates unity in the education of the 
citizens.’ 
Gavepte Ere xal viv wadelay piay cai rw airi drvayxaioy civas sdvrev 1, 3, 
cal raurns Thy éwipéAccay elvas cow cai ps) cat’ [diar. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 9. § 14, xpdrioros pév oby rd yiyrecOas nowy 
éwysihecay nai Spy, where he goes on to show that public education 
can be best enforced, but that, since it is generally neglected, we 
must have recourse to private education, which moreover will take 
into account the peculiarities of the individual case; also that the 
education of individuals must be based upon general principles, 
and these are to be gathered from the science or art of legislation. 


dwawioee & dy rig nal rovro AaxeBaipovious’ nal yap xdeioryy wovwoivrat 1, 4. 
awovbdiy wept rows waidas cal cows ravrny. 

Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedaemonians, not for the 
quality of their education (cp. infra c. 4), but for the circumstance 
that it was established by law. According to Isocrates Panath. 
276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general standard of 
education in Hellas, that they did not even know their letters, 
rocovroy dwodeheyspiver ris xowss wa:delas nai Gurrocopias lols Sor’ ob8i 
ypdppera parOdsovew: and according to Plato, or rather according 
to the author of the Platonic Hippias Major (38g C), ‘not many of 
them could count.’ 
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cai rovro, «ai is found in all the MSS., and was the reading of 
Moerbek. There is no difficulty in explaining it: ‘One may 
praise the Lacedaemonians for this also,’ as he has already praised 
their common use of property in ii. 5. § 7. Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 
9. § 13, é» pévy 8¢ rj Aaxedazpovioy modes per GAtyor 6 vopoberns 
éwipéecay Soxei wewarnobas tpodpns re xal émerndevpdrev. 

2.1. vu» yap apduoByretra wepi ray épywv. 

‘We are agreed about the necessity of a state education, but we 
differ about the subjects of education’ or ‘about the things to be 
done in education;’ cp. infra § 3, ray dAevOéper Epyov cal tay 
avedevOeper, 


2.2. dx 8€ ris éumoday madetas. 
‘The customary education’ or ‘the education which meets us in 
life’—without any idea of obstruction. . 


2.2. rapayddns 9 oxeyis. 
‘It is impossible to consider the theory of education apart from 
the prevalent custom; and it would be equally impossible even 
if we could frame a perfect theory to carry it out in practice.’ 


2.2. rd weperrd, 
Lit. ‘things in excess,’ i.e. not included in the ordinary training 
either for life or virtue, in modern language ‘the higher knowledge.’ 
For the use of the word cp. ii. 6. § 6; Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 4. 


2. 2. | xperds roas. 


Cp. for the use of the word De Anima i. 405 b. 8, sdvra ra crotyeia 
xperiy enhe xhyy ris yijs, * All these views have found approvers.’ 


2.6.  xarafeBAnpévas, 
‘laid down and so established :’ cp. c. 3. § 11, caraBeAAnpeéva wac- 
Seipara. Cp. supra, 7) ¢uwoder wasdeia. 
2.6.  éwaporepl{ovew, 
‘are of a double character,’ partly liberal, partly illiberal. 


3.1. ore 3¢ verrapa «.1.X. 
povowy is here separated from ypdypara, which in Plato’s Re- 
public are included under it. 
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We may remark the form of sentence: ‘There are four;’ but 
the fourth is introduced with a qualification, réraproy vt. 


adr yap dpx? wavrey. 3. 2. 
Not ¢dvors but 7 cxoAn, as is shown by the clause which follows, 
iva xui wédew ciseper wepi cairns referring to vii. 15. §§ 1, 2, and 
perhaps to Nic. Eth. « 6. 


odes. 3. 3. 

Either, 1) ‘the general question must be asked;’ or 2) *taking 
dies in an emphatic sense, ‘the question must be surely’ or 
‘absolutely asked.’ In what follows §§ 3-6, Aristotle passes on 
to discuss the more general subjects of refreshments or relaxations, 
and returns to music in § 7. 

But des is only a conjecture of Victorius. All the MSS. read 
réhos, except one (P*), which reads redevraioy, (Cp. the old trans. 
‘ finaliter.’) The reading réAos gives a sufficient but not a very 
good sense (‘ lastly’), nor can any objection be made to it on the 
ground that the word occurs in the following line with a different 
meaning. For such false echoes are not uncommon. Cp. cusd- 
yew, used in two senses, iv. 15. § 8, note. 


Thy & 19 Stayeyy oXOAyy. 3.6. 

Cp. infra § 8, ri & 19 cxodg Sayoyyv. The two expressions 
are nearly equivalent: 1) ‘the leisure occupied in d&aywy);’ 2) 
‘the d:ayeyy of leisure.’ It is hard to find any satisfactory phrase in 
English to express what Aristotle throughout this book terms 
d&aywyn. The first sense of the word is that employment of leisure 
which becomes a gentleman (cp. sérepov wa:3elav  wasdidy 4 Siayeyiy. 
ciAdyeos & ele wdvra rarreras xai aiveras peréxew. f re yap waka ydpw 
dranavceés dont, Ti 8 dvdwavow dvayxaioy Adciav elvas (ris yap a ray 
wévew diwns larpda ris don) aol raw dsaywyy spodroyoupiver Sei js} 
péoor Zxew 13 caddy Ad nai viv Hdorq infra c. 6. §§ 9, 10). Further 
it is joined with dpdoyars (c. 5. § 4. init. apis dkayeyio cupfddderai ri 
acai dpdeyow) and therefore seems to mean the rational or intellectual 
employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is always distinguished 
from waded and dedwavors ‘amusement’ and ‘relaxation, which 
are properly, not ends, but only means to renewed exertion (cp. 
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Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 6); and so means to means, whereas dcyey? 
and cyod} are ends in themselves. The idea of ‘culture,’ im- 
plying a use of the intellect, not for the sake of any further end, 
but for itself, would so far correspond to daywy7. | 


3. 8.: hv yap otovras dicyey}y clvas rev dAevOéper, dv ravry rdrrovew. 
éy ravry, SC. vi dv TH oxy dayey7. e 
Tdrrovow, sc. a’riy or music. ‘They reckon music in that class of 
intellectual enjoyments which they suppose to be peculiar to freemen.’ 


$.8.. add’ olov pév dors xadeiv dni Baira Badelqv. ; 

The line is not found in our Homer. There is no doubt that 

in the original @adeiny is to be taken with daira; but it is probably 

quoted by Aristotle in reference to the Muse Thalia: and «adc» 

Codiqy is said in the same way § as xaddovow doddy in the following 
quotation. 


3.11. 7) yap povowutd rovro moti SpA oy. 

i.e. ‘the fact that the ancients included music in education 
proves thus much, that they considered it a noble part of 
education’ ;—they would not have included what was purely 
utilitarian. 


4.1. of 8€ Adxwves ravrypy pév oty Fyaproy ri» duapriay, Onpiddeas 3 awepyd- 
(ovras rois mévots, ds rovro mpos avdpiay pddiora cuphépoy. 
‘The Lacedaemonians do not run into the error of spoiling the 
frames of their children, but mey spoil their characters.’ 


4,2. «re xai pds tabrny, ob8¢ rovro éfevpicxovow’ ovre yap é rois dAdo 
(gos ots’ éxi ray ebvaay Spdpey ri» arplay dxchovOovcay rois aypterdrocs, 
GANA padXov rois Hyepwrepas Kal Aeorvradecey FOeow. 
‘And even if they train with a view to courage they do not 
attain to it; for courage is not to be found in brutal but in mild 
and lionlike natures, whether (the comparison is made) of animals 
or of barbarians.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 375 and Aristotle’s Criticism 
on this passage in the Politics vii. 7. §§ 5-8. 


4.3.  réw nreporuay tOviev. 
_ Not ‘of Epirus,’ which would be wholly disconnected from the 
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‘Pontus and could hardly have been described as in this state of 
savagery, nor as in the translation ‘there are other inland tribes,’ 
for the Achaeans are not inland tribes (unless indeed the tribes 
‘about the Pontus’ are called continental with reference to the 
Mediterranean), but more accurately ‘other tribes on the main- 
land.’ For another mention of these cannibals in Aristotle, cp. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 5. § 2. 

pj pds aoxevrras, 4. 4. 

Said for mpds py) doxovvras. But the fall of Sparta was not really 
due to the improvements of the other Hellenes in gymnastics; 
though the equal or superior military discipline of Macedon at 
last overpowered them. 


The fall and decay of Sparta is a political lesson which greatly 4. 4-7. 
impresses Aristotle, cp. notes on vii. 11. § 8 and c. 14. § 16 ff. 

So in modern times the superiority of nations has often been due 
to their superior organization. Those who organize first will be 
first victorious until others become in their turn better trained and 
prepared. By organization Frederick the Great crushed Austria, 
as she was afterwards crushed once more in 1866; again the 
military organization both of Prussia and Austria crumbled before 
Napoleon at Jena, as the French organization was in turn over- 
powered by the new military development of Germany in 1870. 
The Germans have still to prove, etre rg rots wovs yupsdfew roy 
rpéwov rovroy duebepow, etre re pbvor mi) wpds doxovvras doxeiy. 

és dyoiw é Adyos. 4. 6. 

Cp. Plato (e.g. Phaedo 87 A, Soph. 238 B) for a similar per- 
sonification of the argument. 


A warning against overstraining of the faculties in youth which 4. 8. 
may be applied to the young student of modern times as well as to 
the young Olympic victor. 


naradapBdvey rv puciay. 4.9. 
‘To occupy, ‘engage,’ ‘ employ.’ \ 
iva Sowep WbSeipov yévyras rots Adyors. 5.1. 


A musical term and therefore appropriately used in speaking of 


§. 2—4. 


5. 3. 


* 6.3. 
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music=‘ the keynote, ‘that what we have to say may be a sort of 
keynote to any future discussion of the subject.’ Cp. Arist. Rhet. 
iii. 14. § 1, 1414 b. 22, xal yap of atAnral, d rx dy eb %ywow aidrnoa 
rovro mpoavAncayres ouriay TH evdocine, cal dv rois émeucrixcis Adyas 
dei otra ypadhey, 

Aristotle suggests three reasons which might be given for the 
cultivation of music : | 

1) wasdiis xal dvaratceas évexa, like sleep, wine, dancing (cp. Nic. 
Eth. x. 6. § 6), amusement and relaxation being the means to 
renewed exertion. 

2) Because of its influence on character. Hence its value in 
education (sa:deia). 

3) mpos Suayayiy nai dpémow, as an end. 

In c. 7. § 3 he speaks of music as being used for a) wa:deia, 
5). xdapors, c) diaywy); @) corresponds to 2) of c. 5 (mpis rip 
natdeiav), c) to 3). | 

This leaves 4) xdéapois to correspond to the use of music as a 
relaxation, and would seem to show that Aristotle gave the lower 
meaning to «déapors (i.e. ‘purgation’ rather than ‘ purification’). 
Cp. c. 3. § 4, pappaxeias ydpw, and c. 7. § 4, doxep iarpeias ruydvras 
nai xabdpoews. See note onc. 7. § 3. | 


cai Epa wader pépivay, ds dno Evperidns. 

Goettling and Bekker (in his second edition), against the au- 
thority of the MSS. of the Politics, have altered dya wave: into 
dveraver, an unnecessary change, and unsupported by the MSS. of 
Euripides, which cannot be quoted on either side ; for the citation, 
like many others in Aristotle, is inaccurate. The words referred 
to occur in Eur. Bacch. 380 :— 

8s [Bpdpsos] rad? Eyes, 
Ovareveww re yopois 
perd r avdov yedaoa, 
dromavoai re pepipzvas. 
rdrrovow aurny, 
Sc. els masdcdw xai dydravow understood from the words preceding. 


Reading tre for oivp, gathered from Osvou «ai pééys supra, with 
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Bekker’s 2nd edition, but against the authority of all the MSS. and 
of William de Moerbek. 


GAG piv obde Stayeyny te wasciy dppdrre: cai rais Hriciass drrodiddva 5. 4. 
Tais rotavracs. 

The particle re is not easily explained. It may be suggested 
either that 1) it should be omitted, or 2) should be changed into 
rs OF rois, or 3) that xai gpdeyow should be added after it from 
the corresponding words in § 4, 9 apis Scayeyne re oupSddrcra 
nai ppdmnorw. 

ovdert yp aredet mpoogce: Tédos. 5. 4. 

A singular and almost verbal fancy. ‘The imperfect is opposed 
to the perfect, and therefore the immature youth is not intended 
for reason and contemplation.’ Yet the meaning of rédos is 
obscure, cp. infra § 12, 13, éwel & dy pcy re rédet ocupBaie ros 

§§ 5-8 are a series of. dwopias which take the form of a sup- 5. 5-8. 
pressed dialogue. 1) But a child may learn music with a view to 
a time when he will be grown up; 2) But why should he learn 
himself? 3) He will not appreciate unless he does; 4) Then 
why should he not learn cookery? 5) And how will his morals be 
improved by playing himself rather than by hearing others 
perform? Yet infra c. 6 these cobwebs are dashed aside; and it 
is acknowledged that the truer and deeper effect of music can 
only be produced on the mind by actual practice. 


Gowep of Adxeves’ éxeivas yap ov pavOdvorres Spas Suwayra: xpivew &, 7. 
épbas, és haci, rd xpyoTa nai rd pi) ypqord raw pedeo, 

Cp. what Plato says of the ‘timocratic man,’ in Rep. viii. 
548 E, atbadéorepdy ve 3ei airds, Fv & dye, civas xal twoapovadrepor, 
Gurispovcor 84° nal derQaocos piv, pyropixiv 3° ob8apes. 

ob yap é Zeds abris ge: nal abapi{e rois wouyrais, dAdd nal Bavavcous 5. 8. 
aadovpey rods TaLovTouS. 

In Il. i. 603 it is Apollo, not Zeus, who plays to the assembly of 
the gods. 


Exes yap lows qdorge rea xal.ré rédos, dA’ ov ry tyxouver’ (yreteres 5. 13. 
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3¢ radrny, AapBavovaw ws tavrny exeiyny, dud rd rE Tee TOY mpdfewv 
cxeww dpolopd ri. 

There is a finality about pleasure, which leads to a confusion 
with happiness. Like the greater end of life it comes after toil ; 
it is sensible to the eye or feeling; it is the anticipation of we 
know not what: no account can be given of it. ravrqy, sc. od my 
ruxovear, ‘the higher pleasure ;’ dxeiyny, ‘the lower pleasure.’ 


6.14. 80 ay per od» alriay x.t.X. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 13. § 6, ddd’ det ody 9 airy obre diots otf ekis 7 
dplary ob’ Zorw obre Soxei, odd H8oriy Sudxoves Thy airay mdvres, noovny 
pévros srdyres. “Iows 8¢ nal dudxovow oby fy olovra ovd’ fy dy gaier, 
DAL viv atriy wévra yap dice Eye Te Ociov GAN eiAnhace rw roo 
ovdparos KAnpovoplay al coparixal ndoval dua rd whesordcs Tre wapaBaddew 
cis abras eal mayras peréyew airay dia 1d pdvas oty yrupluous elvan 
rauras pdvas otovras elvas, | 


5.14. ob bed raurqy pdyyy, 
SC. (nrovew,. 


5.17. Ere be ax dxpodspevor T&Y pupnoeay yiyvoyra: sdvres cupnabeis, kal yapics 
téy pubpey cal ray peAGy abray. 
i.e. ‘any imitation, whether accompanied b by rhythm or song or 
not, creates sympathetic feeling.’ 


5.18. apa ras dAnduds dices. 
‘Near to or not far removed from their true natures.’ 


5.20, cupBeBnxe 3é réiov aloOqrayv dy pév trois DAs. pydewy trdpyay dspolepa 
trois GOeatw, olov év rois éxrois nal rois yevorois, dAX’ év Trois dparois npépa* 
extinare yep devs rouaitra, XX én panes, nal srdyres ths rowaurns alo6n- 
Gews Kocveovovaty. . . 

‘As to the senses [other than the sense of hearing], objects of 

. ., Sight alone furnish representations of ethical character ; (for figures 

‘ are 1) objects of sight, or 2*) are of an ethical character) ; but to a 
certain extent only, and this intellectual element (though feeble) is 
common to all.’ 

The obscurity of the passage has led to the insertion of ot 
* before sdvres: but the construction is then abrupt and the meaning 


. 
iw 
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thus obtained, ‘all do not participate in the sense of figure,’ would 
be a strange statement. 


érs 8 ovx eos ravra dpowmpara rév nOdy, dAAd onpeia paddov. 5. 20. 
‘Yet such figures and colours (which have been previously called 
representations) are not really representations but more truly signs 
and indications.’ 


ot pay ddN’ Soov dsuahéper xat swept ri rovrev Gewpiay, Sei py Td 5. 21. 
Havcevos Gewpeiy rovs wovs, dAAd ra Hodvyvérou nay ef ris G\dos rey 
ypapter i tay dyadparoromy ory nOuxés. 

Cp. Poetics 2. 1448 a. §, Uodvyrwros pév yap xpeirrovs, atowr de 
xelpous, Asoviawos 8¢ dpoilous eixaler. 


dv 8¢ rois pédeow abrois. 8. 2. 
‘But though hardly discernible in painting we have the very 
expression of the feeling in music.’ 


nal rois puOpois elvat. 5. 25. 
Bekker in his and edition has inserted apts ri» Yuyny before 
elxas. Cp. a reading which is confirmed by one MS. of the old 
translator, ‘cognatio ad animam.’ Aretino’s translation suggests 
jyiy, but the same sense can be got out of the Greek as it stands, 
iy (or apds raw Yuyny) being supplied from ri» Gicw riy rAccavrye 
or of »éos in the previous sentence. 
For the doctrine that the soul is a harmony, cp. Plat. Phaedo 
86, 92-95; Timaeus 35, 36. 


dwepyalerGas rd ex En, 6. 6. 
sc. rd woseww Bavavcovs. 
apes pév ras xpnoes fon, wpis 84 ras pabyous Uorepor, 6. 6. 


Though there is no variation in the MSS., or in the old trans- 
lator, there seems to be a corruption in this passage. Susemihl 
transposes xpyoas and pabjoes. Goettling omits both. If retained 
in their present order, they must be translated as in the text, and 
may be supposed to mean that practice precedes theory. In the 
Republic practical life precedes philosophical leisure, and at the 
end of the Ethics (x. 9. § 20) Aristotle says that the sophist 


6. 7. 


6. ro. 
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having no experience of politics cannot teach them (cp. Plat. 
Tim. 19 D). 

But a fatal objection to this way of interpreting the passage is 
the word pd6nois, which elsewhere in this chapter, and even in the 
next sentence, means ‘early education,’ not ‘mature philosophical 
speculation.’ 


Compare Plat. Rep. ii. 411. In the Laws vii. 810 he limits 
the time allowed for the study of music to three years. 

te Adyq. ; 

Speech,’ as in bk, i. 2. § ro. | 

The singular outburst of intellectual life at Athens, which we 
may well believe to have arisen after the Persian War, belongs 
to a period of Greek history known to us only from the very 


short summary of Athenian history contained in a few pages 
of Thucydides. It was the age of Pindar and Simonides and 


_ Phrynichus and Aeschylus, of Heraclitus and Parmenides, of 


6. 1. 


Protagoras and Gorgias. 


"Exparridy. | 
A very ancient comic poet who flourished. in the generation 
before Aristophanes. | 


énet 8¢ ray re dpydvey x.1.A. 

This, like many other sentences beginning with em, is an 
anacoluthon, of which the real apodosis is to be found in the 
words didmep ov ray édevOépwy xpivopey civas thy épyagiay GAda Onte- 
keorépay. | 

§} tpiroy Set rwa erepor. 

Three alternatives are given: 1) Shall we use all the harmonies 
and rhythms in education? 2) Shall we make the same dis- 
tinctions about them in education which ‘are made in other uses 
of them? Or 3) Shall we make some other distinction? 

rpiroy 8ct has been suspected. rpfrov is certainly not symmetrical 
because it introduces not a third case but a subdivision of the 
second case. Yet other divisions in Aristotle are unsymmetrical 
(cp. supra c. 3. § 1 and vii. 11. §§ 1-4). 
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VOpMIKGes. ; 7. 2. 
‘ After the manner of a law,’ i.e. é» rump explained by the words 
which follow. 


rd péy nOcad ra 8¢ wpaxrixa ra 8 dvOovcworixd riOdvres. 7.3. 
These distinctions are but feebly represented by modern styles ; 

the first is in some degree analogous to sacred music, the second 

to military music, and the third to the music of the dance. 


spis DdXo pipos, 
SC. Tye Wuxys OF *ray pede. 7.3. 


vi 8¢ Adyoper ni Kdbapow, viv piv Ewhis, widw OF dy trois wepl 7, 3. 
mourns dpouper capéorrepor. 

This promise is very imperfectly fulfilled in the short allusion to 
xabapors in Poet. c. 6. 


&3 rais pév rovabras dppovias cal rois roovras péAeos Geréov rovs tHy 7. 6. 
Gcarpixne povowny peraxepopévous cyonords. 

‘Therefore it -is for such harmonies and for such melodies that 
we must establish the competitions of musical performers,’ i.e. we 
must leave such strains of art to regular performers. 

gwapaxeypecpira. 7.7. 

wapaxpeces are explained to mean ‘ deviations from the received 
scale in music.’ 


é & dv sq wodsreig Yenpdrns ob cares riv dpvyori pdoqy caradeines 7. 9. 
pera tis Sepeori, xal ravra dwodonipdcas tiv épydvev riw aidde. 
This criticism of Plato appears to be just. 


nal dddre GAdfevos éyyeipgoas cy ty Seprati wooo: &bipapBov rovs 7. 11. 
The emendation Mvgous (adopted by Bekker in his 2nd edition) 
is unnecessary. The words may also mean ‘to compose a dithy- 
ramb called the “Fables.”’ Whether fables could be written in 
a dithyrambic form or not, the difficulty which Philoxenus ex- 
perienced was of another kind: what he found hopeless was the 
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attempt to compose dithyrambic poetry adapted to the severe 
Dorian music. 


7.15.  djdow Gre rovrous Gpous rpeis 
is abruptly expressed and possibly something may be omitted. 
The general meaning is ‘ that if there be a harmony suited to the 
young it must be tested by the three principles of education; the 
mean, the possible, the becoming.’ 


7.15. Without assuming that Aristotle wrote a complete treatise on 
_the subject of education, in which he includes gymnastic, music, 
" drawing, and literature (cp. c. 3. § 1), it is hard to imagine that, if 
the work had received from his hands its present form, he would 
have broken off in this abrupt manner. 


INDEX TO THE 


A. 


Abbott, Mr. E., emendation of, 179. 
Abydos, revolution at, 202, 204. 
Acarnania, village communities in, 


5- 

Accusative, the remote, 32; of 
measure, 246 :—accusativus pen- 
dens, 205. 

Aetolia, village communities in, 5. 

Agathias, Epigram of, quoted, 8. 

Age for marriage in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 288. 

Agis ti, King of Sparta, 95. 

Alcaeus, quoted (Fr. 50), 88 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
quoted (539 b. 12), 45. 

Alexander the Great, 95, 169. 

Alfred the Great, all old English 
institutions popularly attributed 
to, 78. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, 38. 

Amateur, the, and the artist, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Ambracia, foundation of, 197. 

Amphipolis, revolutions at, 193. 

Amyntas the Little (probably 
Amyntas IJ), 217. 

Anacoluthon, 13, 39, 119, 125, 130, 


143, 302. 
‘ Analytics, Posterior,’ quoted (71 a. 


Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 
‘Anima, De,’ quoted (405 b. 8), 
294; (412 b. 25) 3h 214. 
Antecedent, the 2, 3, 4, 25, 
3%» 33 49; 59, 66, 70, 70, 83, 108, 112, 
121, 152, 157, 159, 160, 203, 206, 
211, 213, 237, 247, 256, 258, 259, 
* 270; the oe common 


Antithesis, the, of i and ¢ 
in Aristotle's philoconby, I Putas , 
Aphytis, 242. 
Apodosis of a sentence, omitted, 
36, 53, 125, 132. 
VOL. 0. 


126 ; 
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Apollodorus, cited, 135. 
Arcadia, 44; village communities 


in, 5. 
Archelaus, King of Macedonia, 


Archidamus III, King of Sparta, 

saying of, quoted, 275. 

pagus, the Council of, said by 
Aristotle (according to Plutarch) 
to have paid the sailors before 
the battle of Salamis, 196. 

Aretino, Latin translation of, cited, 
160, 266, 282, 293, 301. 

Argos, admission of Perioeci to 
citizenship at, 79; the change 
of government after the first 
battle of Mantinea, 197; tyranny 
of Pheidon, 215. 

Aristides, ostracism of, 137; said 
to have extended the right of 
voting to the fourth class, after 
the battle of Salamis, 196. 

Aristophanes, quoted, Knights 
(347), 109; (372 and Schol. ad 
loc. ), 733 (923), 244: Clouds 

1286), 33 i phesmoph. (846), 33. 

eaten begins his works with a 

statement, 1; procee 

' by the historical as as by 
the analytical method, 4; his 
style praised by Cicero i ; in- 
consistent in his use of lan 
7, 10; sometimes states conten” 
dictory propositions without re- 
conciling them, 22, 127; gavea 
new sense to old words, 11; 

often uses pleonastic expressions, 

25, 105; fond of geographical 

digressions, 90, 271; supposed 

the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272; overmastered by 

his own | distinctions, 107, 

184; ities in his use of of 

quotations, 115, 120, 159; was 

ignorant of etymology, 123; often 


a 
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reaches common sense conclu- 
sions through casuistical dis- 
cussions, 124 :—presupposes a 
material upon which the legis- 
lator works, 9 ; makes psychology 
the basis of politics, 16; has no 
idea of a. nation.in the higher 
sense, 44; thought that there 
could not be a permanent di- 
vision between rulers. and ruled, 


. -45 ; recognised the attractiveness 


of socialistic schemes, 53; as- 


_-cribed social . evils rather to 


human nature than to faulty in- 


, stitutions, 53; had not so wide 
a conception of the state as 


Plato, 59; believed that even 
the best state must, be limited by 
certain conditions, 60 ; _ his con- 
clusion as to -the identity of the 


- state, 112; .wavers between two 


views of the state, an ideal and 


,. an ordinary, 113 ; his doctrine of 


‘collective wisdom,’ 129, 130, 131, 
142; his succession of states, 
142; accepts democracy only as 
a necessity, 143; his views re- 
specting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man, 147; 
understood the connexion be- 


* tween the judicial and’ political 


CY) 
9 


institutions of a.country, 182; 
weakness of his, political . philo- 
sophy, 240 :—inconsistent in his 
statements respecting the origin 
of monarchy, 6, 139, 215 :—en- 
tertained a - Prejudice ainst 
money, .30; was perplexe - 
tween its usefulness and __its 
uselessness, ib.; did not ob- 
serve the advantages of usury, 
343, attempts to make a differ- 
ence in kind between the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate use of ex- 
change, 31 :—wishes to discrim- 


' inate between the artisan and 


the household slave, 14; thought 
slavery just, when based on the 
natural superiority of the master, 
19, 20 :—attributed sex to plants, 
4; believed that insects were 
vermiparous, 25 :—recognises a 
common principle in organic and 
inorganic nature, 15; sup 

throughout nature that the lower 


' exists for the higher, 26, 33; 


INDEX 1. 


infers the existence of a superior 
and inferior in nature from the 
analogy of the soul, 38 :—divides 
quantity into continuous and 

iscrete, 15:—his feeling to- 
wards Plato one of respect, 60 ; 
his criticisms of Plato generally 
inaccurate, 42, 55, 56, 65, 156, 
265, 290; argues (against Plato) 
that political and domestic rule 
differ in kind, 2; that there can- 
not be a common idea of virtue, 
39 ; that slaves may be conversed 
with, 40; supposes that crimes 

ill be more frequent in Plato’s 


wi 
, Republic because relationships 
wi 


will be unknown, 49, 
incestuous loves woul 


I; that 
be per- 


-Mitted, 49 ; that chastity would 


be destroyed by communism, 53; 
that danger will arise because 
the rulers are always the same, 
57; that there could be no in- 
dividual happiness in Plate’s 
Republic, 58; that the state of 
the ‘Laws’ would be imprac- 
ticable, owing to the number of 
the citizens, 60 ; that it would be 
impossible to manage the two 
households, 63; complains that 
Plato has not defined the position 
of the lower classes, 58; that he 
has neglected the question of 
foreign policy, 60; that he has 
not provided against over-popu- 
lation, 62; thinks that in the 


' ©Laws’ more space is given to 


laws than to the constitution, 
59 :—feebleness of his criticisms 
on the Spartan constitution, 87 ; 
appears to assume that L S 
was the author of all the Spartan 
institutions, 7, Ban ‘Seems to 

ve suppos at Lycurgus 
lived after the Messenian Wars, 
81; censures the Spartan law- 
giver for encouraging ambition 
and avarice in his citizens, 86, 

; regards the Spartan legis- 
lation as Prviines 8 and ‘Bor 
ro m Min s—agrees 
with Ephorus. in ‘his account of 
the Cretan constitution, go :— 


. superficial in his criticisms an 


Carthage, 95:—believed that 
Solon was the creator of the 


INDEX 1. 


Athenian Democracy, 101, 169 ; 

classes Pericles among the dem- 

agogues, 101 :—was impressed by 

the antiquity and sameness of 

Egyptian institutions, 272. 
Arrhibaeus, King of the Lynces- 

tians, 218. 

conspiracy of, 220. 

Artifices, political, 171. 

Artisan, the, and the household 
slave, not clearly discriminated 
by Aristotle, 14; the contrast 
drawn by him between them, 40. 

Artist, the, and the amateur, which 
is the better judge? 131. 
Athens, law at, providing for the 


maintenance of the children of . 


- citizens who had fallen in battle, 
75; the outburst of intellectual 
life after the Persian War, 302 ; 
the payment of the dicasteries, 
70 ; the democracy (in Aristotle’s 
opinion) first created by Solon, 
IOI ; part ‘P layed by the sailors 
in a esabl ng the democracy, 


Autophradates, Satrap of Lydia, 69. 
B. 


Bekker, 22, 61, 62, 65, 120, 121, 136, 
139, 144, 146, 147, 153, 164, 180, 
183, 186, 187, 222, 224, 234, 246, 

249, 253, 254, 255, 259, 261, 263, 
, 278, 280, 286, 298, 2 
» how far justified in his 
con ion of Usury Laws, 
34- 

Bernays, 10, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 31, 38, 3 43, 51, 54, 56, 60, 
69, 76, 77, 87, 89, 93, 95, 108, 114, 
lag? od 132, 135, 136, 137, 138, 

251. 


264. 
Burke, quoted, 9, 124, 125, 126, 
27 


Butler, quoted, 26. 
Bywater, Mr., conjecture of, 138. 


C. 


Camerarius, 37, 108. 
, character of 
Aristotle’ $ criticisms upon, 95 ; 
inconsistencies in his state- 
‘ments, 232; meaning of his re- 
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mark that offices were sold there, 
99; the Carthaginian institutions 
not really like the Spartan, 95 ; 
nature of the Carthaginian mag- 
istracies, 97. 

Cavalry, the use of, among the 
Greeks, 172. 

Chalcis, war between, and Eretria, 


- 204. 
Chares, the Athenian general, 203. 


Charicles, part played by, amon 
the Thirty at Athens, 202. s 
Charilaus, King of Sparta, 232. 
Charondas, the legislation‘of, 102; the 
ents of his laws in Stobaeus 
and Diodorus, not genuine, 103. 
Chios, revolution at, 205. 
gees praises the style of Aristotle, 
—quoted, De Off. (i. 7), 6 
De Rep. (i. 34), 1243 (ii. 23), 6 33 
Tusc. Disp. (i. 14), 16. 
Cinadon, conspiracy of, 
Cleisthenes, the Athenian, 109, 136, 
_243- 
— tyrant of Sicyon, 209. 
Cleopatra, widow of Perdiccas II, 
218. 
Codrus, King of Athens, 216. 
‘ Coelo, De,’ quoted (295 a. 30): 20. 


Collective wisdom, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of, 129, 130, 131, 142. 
Colonization, has saved England 


from revolution, 99. 

Common meals, nes (at Sparta) 
originally a military institution, 
88 ; (in Italy) not mentioned by 
any ancient writer except Aris- 

c totle, 271. ( often 
ommunistic usages, (ancient 
survive among the lower classes, 


mong, 54. 
illage, survival of, in Hellas, 5. 
Construction, unsymmetrical, 126. 
Coraes, 37, 20, 255, 264, 280. 
Corru at Carthage, 99. 


Cosmi, the, (in Crete), criticisms 
of Aristotle upon, 91, 93; tenure 
of their office, 93 

Cotys, ae of Odrysians in 


Thrace, 21 
Crete, §5; why free from slave insur- 
rections, 79 :—Cretan common 
tables, The, description of, in 
Dosiades, 91 :—Cretan institu- 


. 
eco oo. 
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tions, Aristotle’s account of, agrees 
with that of Ephorus, 90. 

Ctesias, always mentioned by Aris- 
totle in terms of distrust, 220. 

Cyclopes, the, 6. 

Cypselidae, the, duration of their 
power, 230. 

_Cypselus, said (in the Oeconomics) 
to have taken the whole wealth 
of his subjects by taxation, 225.° 

Cyrene, 243. 

Cyrus, Aristotle’s account of, dif- 
ferent from that of Herodotus, 
"221. 


7 


D. 


Daphnaeus, of Syracuse, 199. 
Darius, son of Xerxes, 220. 

Dative of the instrument, 10, 136, 
_ 209; 


I 158; after SueXeiy, 237; after 
twepreivet, 238. 

Delphi, revolution at, 195. 

Delphian Knife, 4. 

. Democracy, only accepted by Aris- 
totle as a necessity, 1433 ; is not 
(as Aristotle supposed) free from 
the danger of dissension, 187. 

. Demosthenes, quoted, (383. 4), 131 ; 
(489. 20), 85; relates (460) that 
the city repaid money borrowed 
by the Thirty, 110. 

Derdas, prince of Elimeia, 217. 

Dialogue, suppressed, instances of, 
in the Politics, 127, 148. 


. Diodorus Siculus, ignorant of Italian 


geography, 190. 
ORT: Laertius, quoted, (v. 1, 
I}, 73> 

Dion, 221, 222, 223; said by Plu- 
tarch to have been made a Spar- 

tan citizen, 84. 

. Dionysius the Elder, stories of the 
excessive taxation imposed by 
him on his subjects, 225; de- 
scription of his character by Cor- 
nelius Nepos, 228; duration of 


his power, 231. 
Dionysius the Yo ety 209) 222, 222, 
' 2233 description 
in the Aristotelian ‘Polides’ aa 228 ; 
duration of his power, 231. 
Dionysius (of Halicarnassus), men- 


tions the great reputation of Theo- 
dectes as a rhetorician, 21. 


of the manner, 167; of - 
erence, 281 :—after rj airy, . 


INDEX 1. 


Diophantus, 70. 

Dislocations in the Politics, 36. 

Dittographies, the so-called, in the 
Politics, 132. 

Dosiades, quoted, 89, 91. 

Doxander, of Mitylene, not men- 
tioned in Thucydides, 195. 

Draco, proverbial for the severity 
of his & legislation, 104. 


E. 


Ecphantides, 302. 

Egypt, effect produced by the an- 
tiquity and sameness of, on the 
:‘Greek mind, 272. . 


‘Election, double, futility of, 66. 


Elis, election of the Senate at, 203. 

English constitution, - the, the 
growth of accident, 64. . 

Epaminondas, united the Arcadian 
villages to form the city of Mega~- 


. lopolis, é 44; his invasion of 


S 

Ephoralty, the, the institution of, 
attributed by Aristotle both to 
Lycurgus and to Theopompus, 
78, 224:—Ephors, the; mode 
of their election unknown, 85. 

Ephorus, agrees with Aristotle in 
his account of the Cretan consti- 
tution, 90; states that Zaleucus 
fixed by law the penalties for 
crimes, 102. 

Epidamnus, revolution at, 185. 


‘ Epitadeus, said to have been the 


author of the law at Sparta 
allowing the alienation of pro- 
perty, 82, 83 

Eretria, war between, and Chalcis, 


204. 
Ethics, the Eudemian, 


uoted (ii. 
II. § 2), 278 ; (vil. 9. § 4), 37 >— 
the N icomachean, uoted (i. x. 


$1), 13 (6. §1), 60; (6 § 2), 
12; (ib. i 165 ; (ib. 


§ 1), 1143 2), 
118; (13. § 1), 10; (ib. § 8), 


INDEX 1. 


204; (ib. My, 293. 

Ethiopians, 154. 

Eubulus, tyrant of Atarneus, 69. 

Euripides; story of his having 
Decamnichus scourged, 219 :— 
quotations showing a sophistic 
or humanistic feeling, 12 ; cited, 
Acol. fr. 16), isi Andr. 595), 

; (Bacch. 380), 298 ; (Suppl. 

238), 168; Medea, scholia on 
(L 613), 165. 

Europe, extent of, according to 
Anistotle’s conception, 264.. 

Evagoras, tyrant of Salamis in 
Cyprus, 218. 

Ex ge, Aristotle’s two kinds of, 
31. 

F. 


Fallacy, the, of cirbeors and dai- 
peors, 46. 
G. 
‘ Generatione Animalium, De,’ 
ae (732, b. 10), 255 (743, b. 


» 53- 

Genitive, the partitive, 120, 122, 
150, 186, 252; the epexegetic, 
126; of respect, 245 ; of value, 
192; after xpivew, 160. 

Giphanius, 230. 

Goethe, Goctia” the the 10, 129. 

e threefold sivision of, 
not eet peculiar to Aristotle, 252. 
of Leontini, 39, 108. 
Géttling, * 26, 201, 230, 271, 287, 


Greet the, limited the divine by 


human, 
Grote, 67, 82, 84, IOI, 109, 190, 229. 


, H. 

Hallam, 228. 

Hanno, conspiracy of, 206. 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 


Hee omé “ine ‘battle of), meaning 
the word, 191. 


3°9 


Heliaea, the, at Epidamnus, 186. 

Hellas, 51; village communities in, 
53 a federation of, why impos- 
sible, 264. 

Hendiadys, 35. 

Heraclea (in Pontus), 263; revolu- 
tions at, 198 :—(? in Trachis), 204. 

Heracleides, one of the assassins 
of Cotys, 219 

Heracleides Ponticus, 232, 242. 

Hermae, the mutilation of the, 77. ° 

Hermeas, the friend of Aristotle, 69. 

Herodotus, asserts that Tisamenes 
and Hegias were the only for- 
eigners to whom rights of citizen- 
ship at Sparta were granted, 82 ; 

is fond of geographical digres- 
sions, 90; censured by Aristotle 
in the Historia Animalium, 221 : 
—quoted, (i. 191), 111; (ib. 196), 
67; (ti. 172) 38; (iii. 74), 433 
(iv. 180), 483 (v. 49), 138 ; (vi. 
57), 83; (vii... 1 6), 43; (ib. 50), 
77; (ix. 2), 265; (ib. 122), 264. 

Hesychius, 4, 274. 

Heyne, C. G., 271. 
iero, tyrant of Syracuse, 2 

Hierocles (the philosopher), quoted, 
127. 

Hildenbrand, 259. 

Hipparinus, the father of Dion, 203. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 67, 70- 
74; possessed great legislative 
ingenuity, 7§ ; not really the first 
proposer of the law that the 
children of citizens slain in battle 
should be brought up at the 
public expense, 75 :— € Frag- 
ments of, not genuine, 69; trans- 
lated, 73-73. 

“Historia Animalium,’ quoted (489, 

)» 33- 

Homer, quoted (Il. xiii. 359); 18; 
(Odyssey, ii. 365), 51; (H ymn 
to Apollo, 250), 264 : + quotations 
from, not found in our Text, 138, 


Humanistic or Sophistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 
Hybrias the Cretan, the Scolium of, 
79- 
Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 137. 
I. 
Inconsistencies in the Politics, 63, 
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78, 90,95, 101, 166, 169, 224, 232, 

, 256, 260. 

Inscription found in Crete, 214. 

Inventions, the, of arts and laws, 
supposed by Plato and Aristotle 
.to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272. 


Iphiades, 204. 


Isocrates, the teacher of Theo- 
21; - quoted (Panath. ‘ 


dectes, - 


* 276), 293. 
Italy, 270. 


| _ ij: | 
Jason of Pherae, sayings ascribed 
-tO, 115.. 
Judicial and political institutions, 
connexion between, 181. _ 
_ Justin, 206 ; quoted (xix. 2), 98. 


K. 


Knife, The Delphian, 4. 
Knights, the, in the “Athenian con- 
stitution, 102. 


L. 


Lacedaemon ; unwillingness of the 
" Lacedaemonians to conform to 
circumstances, 64; the rapid de- 
_ cline in their numbers, 3, 84; 


theirimmorality, 84; theiravarice, 


. 88; said by ancient writers to 
have been without education, 293; 
had an element of communism in 
their customs, 52, 55; all their 
institutions popularly ascribed to 
Lycurgus, 78; (according to 
Herodotus) rarely conferred citi- 
zenship on foreigners, 83; the 
double kingship, 87 ; the quarrels 
of the kings, ib.; the common 

- meals originally. a military insti- 
tution, 88. 

Laconia, village communities in, 5. 

Lambinus, 236, 246, 249, 268, 272, 
274. 


Lassalle, 40. out. 

Latin Version, the old, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Laveleye, E., quoted, 26. 

Law, importance of unwritten, in 
ancient times, 145. 

Leonides of Tarentum, epigram of, 
quoted, 1 


Leuctra, battle of, 83, 275, 283. 
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Livy, quoted (xxxili. 46), 98. 

Locri, (in Italy), seized by Diony- 
_Sius the younger, 209. 

Logic, Aristotle ‘greatly influenced 
by, 107, 184. 

taoted (Pro Lapsu inter 

7), 226. a 

Lycophron, 126. - 

Lycurgus, 67, 77, 78, 81, 82, 87 ; 
(according to Aristotle and Eph- 
orus,) copied ‘ the ‘legislation of 
Minos, 89, 90 ; supposed by Aris- . 
totle to have gone to Crete before 
he gave laws to Sparta,.88 ;. said 

.(by Ephorus) to have been con- 

temporary. w with: Homer, 102 ; 
Aristotle’s statement ‘that : he be- 
. longed..to:the middle-class, 168. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, 201. 

Lysander, 8 885, conspiracy of, 185,° 


: rf ‘ 
’ 
M. 

. . 


Machiavelli, quoted, 227, 229. 
Magistracies, the, of 5, 100, and 104 

at Carthage, 97. : 
Magistrates, the, of Lacedaemon 


and Carthage, how distinguished, 


107. , 
in vk ‘Moralia, quoted (1179 b. 
39 
Malthus, quoted, 62, 288. 
Manin, Daniel, a saying of, quoted, 


69. 

Mantinea, the first battle of, 197 ; 
the second, 82, 275, 283 ; repre- 
sentative government at, 239;' 
why said-to have been under a 
- democracy, 240, 

Manuscripts of the Politics, cited, 
2 8, 13, 26, 29, 37, 42, 51, 61, 62, 

65, 69, 96) 100, 105,-120, 121, 124, 
"136, 139, 140, 141, 144, a 146, 
148, 149, 159, 164, 167, 180, 186, 
187, 188, 204, 211, 214, 220, 223, 

| 224, 230, 236, 236, 237, 245, 246, 
263, se » 268, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
276, 278, 280, 282, 287, 288, 290, 
291, 293, 294, 295, 298, 299, 301. 

Massalia, 202. 


Mazzini, a saying of, quoted, 61. - 

Megalopolis, foundation of, 5, 44. 

Megara, revolutions at, 178, 189, 
199. 


INDEX I. 


Merit, importance of opening a 
career to, 119. 

Metaphysics, quoted, (980 a. 22), 1; 
(991a. 22), 58; (995a. 3) 7 78 ; 
1004 a. §), 115; (1020b. 3 183; 
(rosea. 35), TAT ; (1072 b. 26), 
254; (1074 b. 1), 260 3 (ib. 8), 55 

* Mateorologicay'4 uoted (346 a. 10 


Method, both the historical and the 
analytical, employed by Aristotle, 


Midas, the story of, 30. 

Mill, quoted, 25, 28, <6, 100, 212. 

Minos, the laws 89. ; 

Mithridates, 221. - 

Mnason, the Phocian, said by 
Timaeus to have been a friend 
of Aristotle, 196. 

Moerbeke, William of, see William 

oerbeke. 


respecting 
6, 139, 215 :—-the ‘barbarian ;’ 
Aristotle’s account of, inconsis- 
tent, 166. 
Money, Aristotle’ S$ account of, 30. 
Miiller, O., quoted, 62, 186, 245. 
Muretus, 61. 
Musonius, fragment of, quoted, 289. 
Myron, tyrant of Sieyon, 229. 


N. 


Nature, can design be attributed 
to? 26. 


Nicoc to Diodorus) 
the leis (accoran’ eunuch who 
assassinated 


Evagoras, 218. 


ont pepe 
Ostracam, 1 
Ovid, 30. 


Oxylus, the law of, 242. 


gir 
P. 
Parrhon, one of the assassins of 
Cotys, 219. 
Parthenii, story of the, 205. 
‘Partibus ium, De,’ quoted 
Paul, is 21), 13. 
Pa mperor of Russia, sa 
attributed to, 226. ving 
Pausanias, called by Aristotle‘ King,’ 
105 


— the assassin of Philip, 218. 

Peisistratus, acquisition of the ty- 
ranny by, 199 ; said to have been 
summoned before pagus, 
229 :—Peisistratidae, the, duration 
of their power, 230. 

Penthelidae, the, of Mitylene, 219. 

Penthilus, 219. 

Periander of Corinth and Periander 
. of Ambracia, 197. 

— of Ambracia, assassination of, 
217. 

Pericles, improvements made by, 
at Athens (B.C. 444), 74; classed 
by Aristotle among the dema- 
gogues, 101. 

Perioeci, the, (of Crete) meaning of 
the term, 79; why said by Aris- 
totle to have retained the laws of 


Phalaris, tyrant. of Agrigentum, 


215. 
Phaleas of Chalcedon, 67. 
Pheidon the Corinthian, 62. 
— or tyrant of Argos, 62, 
P 215. 


hilemon, 

Philip, Kin of Macedoais, oy 217. 

Philoxenus, 303. 

Photius, 102. 

Ehreattys, the of pla yet tho. 
hrynichus, sb , amon: 
the Four * ; . 


us, 73. 
Plans sex ne to, by Plato 
Pita attributed sex to plants, 4; 
the Pasis 


of 
politics 6 thought that the 
Fivisio n between ruler and ruled 
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should be permanent, 45 ; aimed 
(in the Republic) at an almost 
impossible strictness in the re- 
lation of the sexes, 53; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55; did not consider the 
" question of slavery, 59; had a 
wider conception of the state than 
‘Aristotle, 59:—-the Republic in- 
adequately, summarised by Aris- 
totle, ib: xScriticised by Aristotle, 
; 2, 39) 40, ‘47; 48, 50, 51, 54; 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, ‘64, 65, 103; 156, 
- 265,.270, 290, (see. Aristotle) :— 
- quoted, Alcibiades I, 131 E, 50 :— 
Gorgias, 515, 516, 1o1:—Hip- 
‘pias (The Lesser), 368A, 73:— 
Laws i. 634D, 78: ti. 657, 272: 
iii. 677 foll., 55; 680, 6; 691, 87; 
692, 85: iv. 712, 64: Vv. 731E, 


: §33738D, 261; 747 D, 264: v1. 767. 


A, 105 ; ib. C, 743; 776 C, 78 ; 777, 
“403.778 D, 2753; 780, 80: vii. 
- 845 A, 53: xii. 951, 162 :—Meno, 
73) 39 3 95 E, §0:—Phaedo, 63 D, 
_ 243 :—Phaedrus, 250 D, 18 :— 
- Politicus, 259A, 131; ib.C, 2 ; 263 
' D, 26; 278D, 153; jor E, 122 :-— 

Republic, i. 349, 350, 28 ; ti. 370 C, 

78; 371 B, 29; 374,453 375E, 

265 ; 378, 291 : iv. 423 A, 47; ib. 

‘ E, 2143 435 B, 264: v. 463E, 
47; 469 B, 21: vi. 495 A, B, 11: 
viii. 544 D, 100; 548 E, 299; 
§56D, 214: x. 601 D, E, 118; 
607 C, 138:—Sophist, 222 C, 
26:—Symposium, 191 D, 165 ; 193 
A, 44:—Theaetetus, 154 A, 77; 
174 A, 37 ; 182 A, 11 :—Timaeus, 
19 B, 55; 24 C, 264. 

Pleonastic expressions and repe- 
titions, 25, 105, 138, 160, 163, 211, 
235, 238, 253, 268, 278. 

Plot, the Popish, 77. 

Plutarch, quoted (Agesilaus, 31), 82; 

Agis, 363 ; (etanene 160 

- (Dio, 7), 84; (Lycurgus, 3), 169 ; 

' (ib. nit 86; (Solow 20), 167: 
(Apop th. Lac.215 D), 118 ; (ib. 

' 219 A), 275. © 

Poetics, The, quoted (1448 a. 5), 
301; (1451 a. 3), 2615 (1454 b. 
10), 170. 

Political: and judicial institutions, 

* connexion between, 181. 


Political discoveries, danger of re- 
warding, 77. 

Politics, The, written not earlier 
than 336 B.C., 218, 222; probably 
unfinished, 260, 304; dislocations, 
36; unfulfilled promises, 41, 63, 
66, 93, 181, 272, 303; genuine- 

. ness or spuriousness of II, c. 12,- 
103; the references to other works 

- of Aristotle, possibly interpola~- 

_ tions, 45; passages remarkable 
for smoothness and regularity, 54 ; 
repetitions, 226; inconsistencies, 
63, 78, 90, 95, iol, 166, | 169, 
224, 232,256, 260; variations in the 
use of language, 223; casuistry, 

--1243 suppressed dialogue,, 127 5 

. the supposed dittographies, 132 ; 
references to. discussions not 
found inthe present text, 151; 
erroneous additions of numbers, 

- 230; unsymmetrical divisions, 
302; irregularities in the order of 
‘discussion of subjects, 188 ; cha- 

- racter of Book VI,. 234, 247; 
general inaccuracy of style, 244; 
passages omitted or altered by 
those who change the order of the 
books, ib.; opening chapters of 
Book VII, 251. 

‘ Polities,’ The, quoted, (1559 b. 28), 
ed (1568 a. £1), 271; (ib. b. 19), 
2 


Polybius, quoted, (vi. 45), 88, 93 ; 
(ib. 56), 99. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 225. 

Postgate, 287. 

Prior and posterior, 7, 9, 107. 

Promises, unfulfilled, in the Politics, 
41, 63, 66, 93, 181, 272, 303. 

Proverbiorum Centuria, quoted, 4. 

PEE montane quoted (1460, 

» 30. 

Psychology, made the basis of 
politics by Aristotle and Plato, 
16. 


reans, 
dyrixerovOds in an ethical sense, 45. 
Q. we - 
Quantity, divided into continuous 
and discrete by Aristotle, 15. 
Quotations, Aristotle’s use of, 115, 


120, 1§9:—from Homer, not found © 


in our text, 139, 296. 


INDEX 1. 


R. 


References, the, in the Politics to 
other works of Aristotle, possibly 
insertions, 45:—to discussions 
not found in the present work, 


151. 
Reorganization, effects of, on a 
- state, 244. 

Revolutions, arise from a combin- 
ation of great political causes, 
and small personal reasons, 194. 

Rhetoric, The, quoted, (1355 b. 4), 
10; (1359 b. 31), 36; (1360 a. 23), 
2123 (1361 a. 10), 80; {1305 b. 19), 
51; (1368 b. 7), 145; (1371 b. 18), 
53; (1373 .a- 26), 1165 (1376, b. ey 
126; (1378 a. 6), 212; (1379 b. 2), 
265; (1397 b. 31), 217; (1399 a. Zs 
21: (1400 b. 21), 104; (1402 b. 26), 
13; (1408 b. 20), 109; (1414 b. 22), 
298 ; (1419 a. 31), 84. 

Rhodes, said by Strabo to have 
been built by Hippodamus of 
Miletus, 73; revolutions in, 189, 


I 

Riese, 118. 

Roman Law, allowed a verdict of 
‘non liquet,’ 75. 

Royalty, the different theories of 
Aristotle respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215. 

Ss. 

Samos, works of Polycrates at, 225; 
Samian colonists at Zancle, 192. 

Sardanapalus, 220. 

Scaler, 70. 80, 69, 

osser, 4, 80, I51, 169, 2 

Schmidt, 264. a 53 

Schneider, 56, 69, 120, 144, 228, 
240, 263, 280. , 

Schémann, 101. 

Scylax, 281. 

Sentences, irregular,24; condensed, 


241. 

Serf, the, contrasted with the ar- 

tisan by Socialist writers, 40. 

Service, domestic, 40. 

Seuthes, the Thracian, 221. 

Sex, attributed to plants by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. ; 

Shakspere, quoted, (M. of V. i. 3), 
34; &. II, iii. 4), 136. 

Sicyon, the tyrants of, 229. 

Simos, 204. ; 
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Sirra, 219. . 

Slave, the household, how distin- 
guished by Aristotle from the 
artisan, 14, 40. 

Slavery, opinion of Aristotle respec- 
ting, 19 ; condemned by some of 
the Greek poets, 11; not suf- 

; ficiently discussed by Plato, 
59: very in Cre ; 

Suith, Adam, 28. 79 

Socialism, fallacies of, 128. 

Socrates, 2, 39, 45, 49, 50, 56; 
spoken of as though he were the 

ief speaker in the ‘ Laws,’ 58. 

Solon, 77,78 ; the law of, limiting ac- 
quisition of land, 68 :—forbidding 
neutrality in a sedition, 167 ; be- 
lieved by Aristotle to have foun- 
ded the Athenian Democracy, 
101, 169; supposed by -Aristotle 

. to have belonged to the middle 
class, 168 :—quoted, (fr. 4), 102 ; 
(5), 1693 (25), 291. 

Sophistic or humanistic feeling in 

reek Poetry, 12. 

‘ Sophistici Elenchi,’ quoted, (174 b. 
32), 126; (177 a- 33); 47: 

Sophocles, quoted, (Aj. 650), 284 ; 

5 Oed. Tyr. ed” 78. 

osicrates, quoted, 79, 90. 

Soul, the anal of the, used by 
Aristotle to show the existence 
of a superior and inferior through- 

S out nature, 38. 

parta, see Lacedaemon. 

Spengel, 9, 184, 268. 

Stahr, aa 136, 277. 

State, ; Aristotle’s answer to 
the question, What makes the 
identity of the state? 112; he 
hesitates between two concep- 

. tions of the state, an ideal and. 

- an ordinary, I13. . 

States, succession of, in Aristotle 
and Plato, 142 ; Austin’s classifi- 


Suidas, 21,102. 
Susemihl, 15, 43, 93, 118, 148, 150, 
159, 164, 174, 176, 207, 210, 222, 
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on a 259, 280, 284, 287, 290, ' 


Sybae foundation and destruction 
of, 192. 

Sylburg, 230. 

Syracuse, revolutions at, 190, 193:— 
Aristotle’s statements 

. the . constitutional changes - at, 
after the defeat of the Sicilian ex- 


pedition, not in accord with’ 


Thucydides, 197 :—the ‘time 


‘ when the Syracusans: were well. 


‘ governed,’ 222. . 


“4 47y % ? 


. 
. 
“TT 
o tr 
e eo. 


Tacitus, quoted (Ann. i. 3),. 127 3 ; 
ib. xi. 24), 209. . 

Tarentum, - 52, 245 ; changes » -of 
. government at, 190 :—defeat of the 
Tarentines by the Japygians, 90. 

Teichmilller, 259. 

Telecles, the Milesian, 173. : 

Thales, the philosopher, 37 :—(pro- 
-bably) the Cretan poet, 102. 

Theagenes, of Megara, 199. 

Theban history, Aristotle imper- 
fectly acquainted with, 204. 

Themistocles, ostracism of, I 37- 

Theodectes, 21. . : ve . 

Theodorus, the actor, 291. 

Theognis, quoted, (535), 18 ; 3 (1091), 
265 ; a line cited (227), which is 
also found in Solon, 27. 

Theophrastus, quoted, (Hist. Plant. 

2. § 3), 39. 
Theopompus, King. of Sparta, 78, 


omas Aquinas, 276. 
Thrasybulus, brother of Hiero, 222. 
Thrasydaeus, the Eunuch who as- 

sassinated Evagoras, 218. a 
Thucydides, quoted for the exist- 
ence of village communities in 
ancient bar sy has his use of the 
antithesis and ¢pyoy, 155 
his account of the Lesbian War 
. not Me asec a rated, that of 
: Aristotle, ed, (i. 18), 
:.2213 (it. 7 7 106) obi 131), 843 
(ib. 137), (ii..20), 2723 (ib. 
37), 145 5 (ib. 39) 2833 ; (ib. 40}; , 
+ 130, 167 5 (ib. i 118 ; (ib. 60 
, 2125. (itl; 37), 76, 163... 2... 


Thurii, foundation of, 74; revolu- 
tions at, 192, 207. - 

Thurot, 164. 

Timoleon, 204. 

Timophanes, the brother of Timo- 
leon, 204. 

Topics, quoted, -(105 b. 30),-133. 
rogrenians, oracle’ given to the, 


Tyrtscus, quoted, (fr. 3), 224. 


U. 


United States, the, double election 
! of the senate in, 66. ’ 
Usury, ' why condemned by Aris- 
totle, 30 3 Usury Laws, how far 
© Justified, 34... |. 
_ v0 _ an 


errs 


Victorius, 159, 177, 224, 295. 


vange the, a colony of the family, 


Village Communities, : 443 ; survival 
of, in Hellas, 5. 
Vitruvius, quoted, 273, 276. 


W. 
Wallace, M., quoted (s Russia ”), 5- 
William of Moerbeke, : .5, 8.13, 26, 
29, 42, 52, 76, 96, 124, 159, 164, 
167, 180, 204, 224, 235, 237, 254, 
; al 266, 271, 293, 294, 295» 299s 


x. 


Xenophanes, quoted, 155. 

Xenophon, quoted, (Cyro 

_ $-§ 73), 18; (Hellen. 1. 6. ; 2); 
213 (vi. 5. §'28 ), 81; (Hiero, c. 9. 
: J, 211; (Memorab. i. 2. § 453 

iti. 4.§ 12) 2; (ib. 6. g 0 10, tar s 
(Occ. C. 9. 4 2733 
c. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4), 53- 
» 220. 
Z. 

Zaleucus, affirmed. by Ephorus to 
. have fixed by law the penalties of 
crimes, 102; a saying of, quoted, 

, 103; the fragments of his laws 
in Stobaeus and Diodorus : ‘mot 
genuine, ib. “7 

Zeller, 169. 
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A. 


(ob €Oedew abroy dyew 17 
"Apya, lil. ‘Sat § 16), 1353 («ai Ki 


7 bay Spoims hx Oat, Vil. 15, § 7)s . 
tue (dre wep ut dv Sowep év werrois,’ 


i, 2, § 10), 8. 
borne ores oe ‘aurous ray 
¥) Vin 79 3 3) 24 
0 ptos (dBpba xp} Buaripevr, vi 5, § 8) 


_ 45> 

aipeots (pos ras pacrévas cal THY 
aipeowy ri rovrer, i. 8, § 5); 25 
(was Sei rroceigOas Thy aipecty, V. 9, 
§ 2), 212. 

aipéw autres dé xal speofevral, | IV. 
15, § 3), 175 

dxogpia (14 rijs dxoopias ray duvarap, 
ii. 10, § 14), 94- 

Gros (cupBaives nee rovuro «al wepi 
ras dAXas wodureias, V. 9, § 8), 213; 
(nai wept ras GAdds sodsreias np 


er wpérepop, Vii. 4, § 1), 


‘ve eal rd €£ apcois, iv. 15, § 20), 
dridevos (od pay ros dries twdpxes 
“asdpus (rete aod ii. 9, § 20); 
sori (rd lvoe 3 dyrxenovbds, 
ety 4), 44 


dvureiOuvos (rd 7b perdxeo Exavras rove 
woXiras dco: dvvwetOuwor, iv. 4, 
, 24) 159-. 


0 ro (reading of the MSS., vii. 7; 
5 
axéye ‘(Gwixa yap raira, vii. 10, § 4), 
271. 
ard (wpb 


pés Borba» rh awd rod Shpov, 
v. 10, § 3), 215; (dé revos réwov, 
vi. 4, °C 241. 


rauryy éwodoiwas riv rdf, 


ar yt an mee, 


If. 


etropo: in the MSS., 100, 146, 
187, 191, 237. 

adpirroxparia, Aristotle’s etymology 
of the word, 123. 

dpxn (obre raw €&: apxis obre rey 
éxcywvopéveor, ili. 9, 3 5h 125; (8<6 
3¢ sparoy TH dpxny, v. 
I, § 2), 183; (eal ris dpxns 
ray, ii. 9, °§ 8), 

dorv, how distinguished from dhs, 
24. 

“78, 10 (e conj.: MSS.. Letra, ill. 5,. 

dre hey od 6, § (A)s 20 


is, = 


airéduroy, 25. 
B. 


Bacvteia (ei “i éy rin Bacireig, ill. 
14, § 4), 13 

Bovhapxée (im e yxoO obra Gudap- \ 
167. xat BovAapxovow, iv. 11, 
6), ; 

Bow meaning of the word in Crete, 


Soadouat, Botderas (used imperson- 

ally), 17, 375 G de guois Bovdera: 

id rouro Woe % axis, ov perros 
duvara, i. 6, § 8), 21. 


Yr. 


it. . 
vip, implying an objection which is’ 
not expressed, 1 
uses of, 76. 
yixecOar, (?) genuine, iv. 


ner 
179 3 (Gore cpoies d7Aov 
vopévots 


aT, Ts 9h 3 Sho 
p & op fe 


3, ’ 3 vopevoy 8 
propenes, 89. . 


A. 


on = “certainly, 37< 
Snptoupyos, I 
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Sipos (4) dx ray pécey rodtrela dyyu- 
are vi  Sipov, v. 1, § 16), 188. 


tayeyal rov outiy, i iil. 
“a 45) ae 127 Ve dy vy dtayeyi 
oxoAnp, viii. 3, 


xuplous elvas rey 
§ 1), 237, 238. 
Statpéw (wérepoy Set rd ripgpara d- 
 heiv, Vi. 3, § 1), 2373 (viva dei 
SceXeiy rd tov Tpdrroy ; i iii. 135 § 6),134; 
(was 32 Sei Buedeis, i ii. 2, § 1), A3. 
Siacracidle (86 . decrac! 


picear, Vi. 3, 


» 2544 
nae "8d Qardous ray alder 
eee of xeoAvovres, Vii. 17, § 6), 289. 
Stapopd (xar’ abras ras dao 
Spxay, iv. 15, § 10), re 
Hus (Qacrdvrey ye xupis rovrey 
ay Adywr, i. 6, § 4), 20. 
tien ( ar go, émubepopévas dixas, V. 3, 
4), 199. 
Stocxdes (xal Srouxei erty woXcreia, 
TAs, iV. 14, § II), 17 
B:ophdeo (viv Se det "Soper nal to 
“Aguralov vdpue, vi. 4, § 9), 241. 
Bixds (81d nad al peraBoral yiyvoyras 
Oyas, V. ts § 8), 184. ae 


Spapa (con, ‘Campbell: MSS. Spapa, 
iL I, § 12), 37. 
uvamis, meaning of the term in 
Aristotle, 77. 


E. 


spat (rév Benévery var’ ras 
vi. B, § 8) 8), 248. 
sate’ use War the’ $e in Aris 
44 :—#6vn, for ‘barbarians,’ 6, 52. 
el re (ef re Stadépoy dx rovrey, Kr.A., 
it. 11, § 4), 96. 
el8os, (iv. ¢ f2 22), 158; pleonastic, 


bet Uh be abr) wodddi ri 
€ € 

| iT a alr So 
ic B partitive use of, 15. 


fone (xxerras xadss, Vii. 13, § 2), 


drapive awepinsvevs 82 dx waider, 

Vi. 7; ee aA" a : 

médios éprdéiov ‘vy wep 
abrov einpepig, vii. 2, why 7)» 257. 


TOP ° 


INDEX I, 


dpwoddn (cx 8é ris cuwoddésw waideias, 
Vili. 2, § 2), 294. 

¢pxopicy (conj. Schmidt : MSS. x6- 
Aewy, vil. 6, § 9), 264. 

é (spogavas\npodrres tov dvde- 
éorarov Bioy, i. 8, § 8), 25. 

évdéxopat (doas éxdéxerat, i iv. 14, $6), 

174. 
évdéctpov (iad Sowep évddoipor yérqrat 


rois Adyots, Vili. 5), § 1); 297. 
dviornp (xai ras ray dvectatay érépas, 


vi. 8, § 10), 248. 
yreiber (rouvrevOew dy ndridoe Tt, 
iil. 4, §1 1); 116. 
bes aiperai (e conj. MSS. -dperai, 
§ 9), 62. 


dferepucte (dda. ravra per tows é£0- 
repunardpas dovt exéveosi. 5, § 4), 
(é» rois é£erepixois Adyors, Vil. 

n 2), 252; (obre yap «Lerepixys 
dpxis Kowavovct, il. 10, §1 6), 94- 
éwadharre (8 wdset rovs d émah- 
Adrray, i. 6, § 3), 18; (dia ro rh 
Sivapuy émad\drrey was aire Kad 


mpis: rv Baodelay, iv. 10, § 2), 
inaaborepitee, 294. 


érei, construction of sentences com- 
ti with with, 13, 302 a "sete d 
emi, wi e genitive, (ex Ge ap 
avray, ii. 9, § 8), 80; eye 
y xal Aaxe egies, § 14), 
209 :—with the dative us Tryeporig 
vopéveny, iv. neh r9 169) (ésr° 
wAd Ve 7s 


ae 224. 
moter, ii. 7, 


pinrres (dX° aie 13 rootroy émt- 


ent a pleonastic, (ii. 5, 
§ 17) 9 2 


épyoy (oan yt yep auqduarBnretras wepl Tey 
epyer, viii. 2, § I) 294- 
eile (ci i porte b 5) § 2) 


INDEX I. 


eivaa (. . . rois péy ebroca Sones rd 
Bixasor elas, i. 5> § 4), 20. 


evépOad pos, 7 
Cinpla tor onot confused with dsropia, 
dsropos in the MSS., 100, 146, 187, 


19 
eSpnya (eon. Camerarius: MSS. 


_ Spapa, i. 11, } 12), 37 
eipioxe (rovro y evpnrat, Vil. 11, § 3)» 


7 +2 kav’ et HV - » -wédews, 
Bis nar’ ebyi 

ebydpeba n.x.d., Vil. 13, § 9), 280. 
Zxeo (3c viv dxoperny aipecsy, iv. 6, 
§ 3), 160; (? pos vauriiay xatés 
xere rois wreripowy, Vi. 6, § 4), 


Z 
Leis (Rofe pip, rh Ala, vG mupiep 
Ta eek. iil. 10, § 1), 127. 
(nrei, (?) used impersonally, 37. 


H. 
Tyytpovia ie €y tryepovia yevoyévas, 
iv. a6 » § 18), 169. 
Aor ae yap 6 Fidos, s Somep } wap- 


ousia, V. IT, § 13), 2 
nueperinds rie operate Over, 


viii. 4, § 3), 2 


oe. 
Gadein (én) Saira Oadeiny, viii. 3, § 8), 


2 
Geos ety 8 ay» rovovros 6 rémos Goris 
émupaveiay re Exe wpos Thy THs ape- 
ras Oéow teavbe, Vil Vii. 32, 28 3), 276. 


cdopmya (con comes MSS. épapa, 
i. 11, § 12 


Oupds, 265. 
Ovpa (cal dcarpifew wept Ovpas, V. 11, 
§ 6), 224. 


Tbaderas, 66. 

lepareia, 268. 

tawds (the ‘Knights’ in the Athenian 
constitution), 102. 

ledrys (codd. omn., ii. 1, § 2), 42 


I. 


K. 
nabape 36, 3 
wale pad taheod 47 :—xal yur, 56, 
323 s—(povapyia: xa) rv, $, V. 
37); 223. 
pes, 139. 
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xad¢w i cadotoi ries SAcyapylay, 
v. 1, § 6), 2353 Me 68 xadovow lepa- 
reiay, Vil. 3 9 268 5 (ry TOU 
cadovpévou yaAaxros duc, i. 8, 
§ 10), 25; lriv xadoupémny doru- 
voulay, vii. 12, § 7), 278. 


xades (ob nanir, codd. omn., Vil. 17, 


mrie Gin yap dogadjs é nave, 3 ii. 10, 


ward, i accusative (card Bopéay, 
vii. 11, 5 2), 273- 
. xaraBeBAnpévas. .. 
moan vi viii. 2, 
xarar  ( 


ii, 10, 
8), 925 (7 3 Xepa coun, ii 13 

2), 1343 (4 xowje vy 
‘Iv. 3, § 5), 153 :—nowdrepos "(eal 
raurny Bov evos koworépay wovely 
rais wédeot, i ii. 16; § 4), 59. - 
ouvarod 


Koweviay, vii. 4, § 


xodover (e con ‘MSS. coodvew, iii. 
13, § 18), 136 
por (pees yep dnp 8a: xark ras 


yaAcxias xal rovroy rdy‘ xdopoy, Vii. 
12, § 4), 276, 277. 

xpivew, with genitive, 160. 

xpirys = the advocate er approver of 
a doctrine, 294. 

arnrixyn, divisions of, 35. 

xrifo (xrivavyres xépay, V. 10, § 8), 


21 
xodvew (found in some MSS,., iii. 13, 


§ 18), 136. 


A. 
Lap Bdve (way re wdvrew Anpbivren), 


lil. 10, § 2), 128. 


wepl rye pdédora Acyouéns 
sr 0,§ 1 266." 


Aciwe (wart) dp, re on 
or) Neordperbe ping 1. 10, $ 3), 
33- 

rier (obe de Sse 82 Alay, iii. 1, § 5), 

Asxos, both a military and a civil 


ivision, 21%. 
die (... Béfecey dy AveoGas cal vv’ 


dxeuw dwopiay, iii, 11, § 1), 129. 


OMe aS — ayaa “rapier ~ eee -- 
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M. 
pds, 302. 


‘paddor (rovre lors xabddov pad 
Aoy, i ii. 6, § wee s (el yap paddAopv . 
7d vi péyeBos, iii. 12, § 6), 133; . 


dA ov rd pigos, ¥. 10, § 35), 

‘ine sae 
¥ iV. : 

COR A), 155 . (ent-sys: viv. pebiédor 

vii. 1, § 14), 255. 


cpepifee {uepllopres.ras: doxds; ii. 13, 


§ 25), 137. 4%! 
« pépos (kara ‘rt-pépos € ‘Darroy, j iii. 16, 
1), 1433) (dpxeaOar ‘nara: pépos, 


ue 4a, 17, § 7), 1463 (rots yep Spoins 
70. xahdy 


«al rd .Bixasoy év r/ pepet, 


(OT Vit 3, § 5)s 259 xara piépos= ‘by 


. 1 sections,” 107; (?) 23935" = °"SUC- 
- cessively, 140, " 


3 } peraBody (€& a dpxaias peraBois vi. 2; ° 


«. ro§. 8), 236. - ° 
Hérowwos ‘(gévous xat Sovdous peroisovs 
Hil, 2, § 3), 109 


pups (ij jaxpéy, 7 vii 16, § 9), "287. 


_papdouas (ev rovrots de pispeiobas ro éy | 


. pépec Tous igous eixew dpoiws rois 
Ed exes li. 2, § 6); 45. 
3 poms -(povapxia: xal rupavwides 
1. wa@dAop, V. 10, x) 223. 


Mugovs (e conj.: MSS. pibovs,s Vill. a 


CS t), $°5- 


om . 


r 


vavrAnpla, 36. 


véos (uy eeuve véav "Doxa, found i in 
‘ the margin of two MSS., vii. 16, 
$7); 287. 
véos (xai ras tay véewy paddoy ras véas, 
vi. 8, § 10), 248. 
voile " (rére Sei: Baordelay, vonitew, 
iv. 2; § 1), 151. 
t wopendes, 303. 
vopos, used pleonastically, I 38:- Jj 
1 vous (6 pew oby. roy poty xedevor dp- 
xetv, ae of some MSS.,: ili. 


16, § 5); : 
_viv=*as things are,’ 83. 


‘ a 0°. 

: $Bedtoxodixnor, 4.’ 

oixia (yeopyjoes Bio cles,’ il. 8, 

' .§ 12), 76. - 

, otoy, in an explanatory sense, 23, 56. 

Oho xia, used in peculiar senses, 
1, § 6; 2, § 7), 235; 236. ’ 


oe 
_ * 


Odiyos (f rd dhéyor srpds. 1d .épyow Bei 
oxonety, iii. 13, § 6), 134. 

Sdos (SAws 8° dvrexdpevoi rwes . . . 

~ Bxatou rivos, 1.6, § 5), 20; (€ conj.: 
MSS. rénos, viii. 3, § 3), 295. 

poyddaf (obs xadovci rues dépoyd- 
Aaxras, 1 1. 25 § 6), 5- 


Spows (6 Ey elvan 2 rous ruxirras, 


ba 8, § 21), 77. 


 épdxarvos Geonenyovs fal. " Opoxd- 


neh i. 2, 


onhinas (Sxov $ P45 budiryp, vi. 7, § 1), 


24 
, Onhov (Srda € Zyey $porion. «at | dperg, 


i. 2, § 16), YO. 


pane ( (codd. omn., i. 31, § 12), 37- 


(nat éomep "Spyavoy wpb pyd- 
yor, i. 4, § 2), 135 (rd rie -ouv 


ovras (Ere ovrws Exagros ends Aéyet, 


li. 3, § 5), 47. 


Ou. 


madeve (6 meradevpévos ‘wept Thy 
rexnyy, iii. 11, § 11), 130. 


-wdvres (uh Sony mdyras civas codi- 


{<o6ar, i ii. 1, § 1), 42. 

gapdoracis (aroénpyrixas sroveocba 
ras wapaordces aura», V. 8, § 12), 
2iI. 

wapaxpavrupe (xai rev pedréy ra our- 
rova «at Taparexpua pire, viii. 7, 
§ 7), 303- 


_marpios (ex rhs sarpias Snpokparias, 


ive 5: § 10), 200, — 
sépas (croxetoy Kai wépas Ths Arayis, 
A 9 § 12), 30. 
wepi, with the accusative, ENG pay 
kal ras xrgoes Sei elvat sept Tou- 


rous, Vii. 9, § 7), 269. 
mepiroNicev (con). Broughton : MSS. 


rovs dAXous, ii. 11 1) 3 (xat 
SijAoy oudey doxey bei’ 98 i ya 


srerecvots, read i in the margin of one 
MS. for serrois (i. 2, § 10), 8. 


-—=— ne ee er re ee 


INDEX I]. 


werrés (Gre sep aut ay &omep ev 
_ wserrois, i. 2, § 10), 
wédus (cal wédcor, SS. vii. 6, § 9), 


264. 

wokereia, employed i in a peculiar (?) 
sense (iii. 3, § 7), 113 :—for ‘the 
constitutional government, 123, 
164 :—for 
government,’ 152, 211 :—for the 
members of the governing body, 
202 :—for the title of the ‘ Re- 
public,’ and for ‘ Plato’s State’ 
- generally, 42, 157, 173 :—trodurela 
and rohirevpa, 122, 160, 186 :—(é» 
Tats wohtreiass, iv. 7, § 1), 162; (é& 


Ty -wodereig rou TaAexAdous, iv. 14, . 


y ), 173; (ras DAas wodsreias, vi. 
15), 243; {. vii. 4, § 1), 259. 
Xero, 122, 160 
revpare, V. 1, § 11), 186. 
woksrixds (el Set viv wédy Cy Bioy 
. , wodsrindy, Hi. 6, § 7), 60; (moderixdy 
Gqoreras ior, vii.6, § 7), 2633 (wohs- 
dAcyapxia, Vv. 6, 


» 108. 
eompoxparce (0uet 3° elva tév ddv- 
vary rd pi y eiwopeto baz tiHy dpirro- 
Kparoupe pevyy sdhu, GdAd worypo- 
Kparovpévny, iv. 8, at Spt avon 
wpaynareia (exer de 


spate a wepl vas wceus Tes 
ivresy dpxa}, vi. 8, § 8), 248. 
spé = ‘taking 23 


orexey 
nai céparor, i. 5, § 4), 
16 6s epee egw with,’ 


2. 
Zdpow (codd. omn., v. 6, § 13; edd. 
Siper Zipive (econ. vii. 10, § §) abe 
seoroeia (oles See pal ee 


mover 18, § 10), 35 


‘any good form of 


3 (ray ev rg wore-- 
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oddicpa (xa rd odducopa sie car 
epi raurny, vi. 8, § 12), 24 

cupBodor (ois dort oupBoa ape NY 
" Aous, iii. 9 § 6), 125; (era éx 
rourey ad dxarépas éorep oop- 
ie Lathivorras ovrBeréoy, | iv. 9, 

1), 165 

cupnperBeuris (d érep dgérrepsror oup- 
{ornare rovs €xOpous, i1. 9, § 30), . 

cvpurie (Sore Sud Touro pev oudery 
ceohve ToUs povdpyous cuppwreiy 
rais wéAcot, lil. 13, §-22), 136. 

murda, employed in two senses, 
- 295 :~—(GAAd vd pew ob ovwieras 
K.TAc, ii. 5, ; 16), 55. 

Os al rap ovvawod per 

coweviat, ii. 5,§ 4), 52. ~ 


‘ouvavhia (Spicarres yetpéovos sy wur- 
avriay woicba: ravTyy, : Vii.. 16, 
- § 10), 288. 


yt (ol 8¢ cvordrytes atrar, 
- V2 10, § 31), 222. 
kara Ti ov 


bwépavoy 15 dpxeabat, i iv. 13, § 41), 
172. 
ourvrovos 


g ~~ 


(cuvroverépay wanoas Thy 
wolsreiay, v. 4, § 8), 196. 

‘Zipry (reading of ee MSS,, vii. 
10, § 5), 271. 

avords (xafdwep .. . ray duxédey 
ovordéas, vii. 11, § 7), 274- 

oxoAn, followed by a genitive, 78 :— 
(érépas. ydp donw épyow ayxodjs 
ravra, Vil. 1, § 13), 255. 


T. 


ve (GAAG py obd€ Savery Te sacl 
dppérre, viii. 5, § 4), 299. 
rexvowoujrixy, New sense given to, 
by Aristotle, i AL 
réhos ( yop abrh a Td 
rédor cal rh dapordr, vi vi. 8 sy 17), 
249; (xal rd rédos dxd rwvos “ext 
(te yap rh 15, § 8), 286 * ’ 
« spoonce Téhos, 
viii. 4), 299 :—reading of the 
MSS. "for When ae (will. 3» § 3), 295. 
rerpipepos, 141. 
ne) (xai rahucairove Gvras, vii. 
17> 7)» 290: 
roouros, vague meaning to be 
from an antecedent 
sentence, 2, 25, 50, 53, 66, 70, 
111, 121, 162, 203, 274. 
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rpépe (Srac 7 re pudax} rpépyrar, 
v. 11, § 8), 224. 

-Tupaynnds (€xouc's 3° abrat riy duvapey 

' eas wapanAnciay rupaymny, Iii. 
14, § 6), 139. 


YY. 
‘OM (en. a: ris cael fvAa Orns, ere 


vil. 5, § 4 
badpxe (eal vip Tavra routos imdpxer, 
iii. 1,-§ -4), 105 ;: (émei 8¢ nal viv 
dpapev srodAais vmdpxoy kal yepas 
) xal . woXeow, Vii. 6, § 5S)»: 2633 


1, Umapxe,. reading of most MSS.. 


_ (iv. 4, § 22), 1 ), 158: 
dmepBddio (dor ixew SarepBadrews 
. Tais Tisnoect: Kal Tous mevrrasy vi. 
* ay § 9); 241. - 
dmepien, (found . in. two MSS. for 
bndpxen | Iv. 4 § 22), 159. c7 - 
epoxy, 2(8id qv Usepoxiy rob whi- 
Gous, iv. 6, § 5), 1613: (pci porres 
is naff tmepoxiy rbyois, V. 9 §9), 


“¢ 


troypige (fore 8e xal viv roy » xpéior 
.' -ouroy. ey évias sdéX\eow ours iro~ 


oye as obK adivaroy, i ii. 5, 


‘tnlbeos Qéyo & +d apis trtdeow, 
» KTeAey IV.:TI,.§. 21), 170 ne 
Srénewpar- (rév mpaypidrey éy ‘ols. rd 
oe Siadépa re cider, iii. 1, 

), 106 
‘troxpivopat (xpq) 8¢ trohapBévew nad 
troxpivecGat rowvavrioy, Vv. 9, § 11), 


214. 
ipryeopas. (nad rovTo evdis ipiynras 


‘soe 140,° 


END OF YOL, 11, 


INDEX 71. 
“~ geph rip porn, Le 13, -§ 6), 38; 


kara Tih vpnynpemny peBobor, i i. I, 
3)1.33 (xara rév ibyynpevor rpo- 
soy, i. g, § 1), 24. 
. Se 

13 


pine (3 Bi 1. dedoayee «pipe 
0. dpxevras, ii. 6; § 19), 64. 
pidapyxover, found in some MSS. for 
~ pudapxotor: . i, § 5)s 167. 
‘hoprryia, 36. 
<ppovpss (wovet yap rovs danas oloy 
Ppoupois, ‘ii. 5 20), 564" 
okay (éxt 8B. qeuoO’ obrot Gudap~ 
ovos cal Bovdapxovow, iv. AQ, 
1$6) )°1675* erAed oor) ‘247 - 4 
dines indal: ‘pleonastic sense, ' 25, 
7m ‘I veo y 
wo ot ne ,. 
reat ed) was oT ae >) 
‘xeip: (ey xetpos, emia ii 14 § dD. 
=} £138. o$. 33 
Xpijots (rijs yap’ atric. ‘tort xpyoees 
KTH, i. 9, § 15), a (pis pay 
o vas xpnoes fon, Vili. 6, § 6); gor. 
xépa (nay ioy &y rois 


rane 


tee ut -7} 


9 
r 


Benbaow éhodi 
“@ypots xara Thy xépay, li. 5, § 7)s 
>. 533 (wdvres ol Kara TH bpay, Vii. 
14, § 4), 282... 

xepico (ol be - - eexeoptopévor wo\AGy 

2 wad xai érépwy,.i.. 9, § 5), 28; 
 Cropéver p Set srapexBalvey nai 

ipoy ae wAndos yopifes, vi. 
a” 483) 243. 
Qa. 


** with the genitive after réyerr, 5°. 
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